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Introduction 


ole. of us who are native Virginians or who serve in Vir- 
ginia Methodism can be truly grateful for our heritage. It was 
on the soil of Virginia that much of the American and Meth- 
odist tradition was born. 

The colonists who landed at Jamestown in 1607 were brave 
people who sought spiritual liberty as well as economic and 
political freedom. Immediately after reaching Jamestown they 
erected a church even though it was only a board nailed be- 
tween two trees with a canvas spread across the branches 
overhead. “This was our church,” wrote Captain John Smith, 
“till we built a homely thing like a barn . . . yet we had daily 
prayer morning and evening; every Sunday two sermons and 
every three months the Holy Communion till our minister 
died.” That was the way our first Virginians worshiped God; 
and as they pushed further inland from the coast, and as new 
settlers came from other parts of the world, this religious 
emphasis continued. 

Our Virginia forefathers not only believed in vital religion 
but also championed the cause of religious freedom. Today 
many differing churches flourish in Virginia and that is be- 
cause our ancestors held that religion was a private and per- 
sonal affair and that no government should interfere in this 
sacred field. It was because of this that our General Assembly 
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enacted the statute providing for the absolute separation of 
church and state in Virginia. 

The early Virginia settlers also championed the union of 
religion and education. They held that religion and education 
should join hands in the development of a new civilization in 
the New World. They not only championed the public school 
system but also gave liberally through their churches for the 
founding of church-related colleges and universities. These 
same people also believed in a state system of higher education. 
When Thomas Jefferson founded the University of Virginia 
he was strongly supported because the citizens knew that there 
was a place in Virginia for both the church-related college and 
the state university and that these could function side by side 
and supplement each other. 

Again, the early settlers of Virginia had a type of religion 
that caused them to be concerned about the poor and the 
needy. In the early days it meant that a stranger coming into 
a Virginia community found Christian hospitality. Our fore- 
fathers did not stop simply with giving a meal or lodging to 
travelers and strangers. They also thought of orphans, the 
widows, and the aged people. Soon they were helping through 
their churches to found and support orphanages and homes 
for aged people. 

Our Virginia ancestors helped to write another plank into 
the American tradition, namely, the door of opportunity is to 
be kept open to all classes of people. On Virginia soil our 
people held to the firm conviction that a child born even in a 
home of poverty might become president of the nation or 
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governor of the commonwealth and that humble social origin 
should not block the advancement of young people with talent. 


The early Virginians believed in and championed freedom 
and democracy. They remembered the words of our Saviour: 
“And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free” (St. John 8:32). It is not surprising that the pioneer 
Virginians, holding such views, developed on the frontier 300 
years ago most ardent love of democracy and freedom. Their 
religion gave them the true basis for democracy and in the 
stern fight against nature they came to a true understanding 
of the dignity of human personality. Thomas Jefferson was 
only stating the views of his fellow Virginians when he wrote 
into the Declaration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” 


We can be very grateful that when our forefathers came to 
Virginia they came looking for a city “which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God” CHebrews 11:10). We 
should be thankful that in laying the foundations of our Com- 
monwealth they included the following sacred principles: 
(1) a belief in vital religion; (2) the championship of religious 
freedom; (3) a concern for the union of religion and educa- 
tion; (4) the conviction that true religion gives consideration 
to the poor and needy; (5) a belief that religion and democracy 
go hand in hand, and that a threat to the democratic way of 
life is a direct blow to vital religion; and (6) the determination 
that the door of opportunity shall be kept open for all man- 
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kind. For more than 300 years Virginians have championed 
these causes and for their defense Virginians have died on 
battlefields at home and abroad. 

The Methodist way of life and the Virginia tradition have 
much in common. It is not surprising, therefore, that pioneer 
Methodism made great progress on Virginia soil. Much of 
the American Methodist tradition arose and developed within 
the Colony and Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The author of this book, Dr. William Warren Sweet, a 
loyal Methodist and a scholarly historian, not only has given 
to us the historical account of Virginia Methodism but also 
has related our history to the Virginia tradition and the 
American way of life. On behalf of all Virginia Methodists I 
wish to express deep appreciation for the services rendered 
by Dr. Sweet and by the members of the Committee on the 
Preparation of the History of the Virginia Annual Conference 


in making possible this romantic story of the good people of 
Virginia called Methodists. 


Pau Nerr GARBER 


Richmond 
May 11, 1955 
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Foreword 


Ve Methodism has a record of which to be proud. The 
influence of Methodism on the early development of the state 
and the life of Virginia was phenomenal. ‘Today Methodist 
churches dot the countryside, being found in almost every 
nook and cranny of the state. Their influence extends to all 
classes and conditions of men. More than that, Virginia was 
the cradle of American Methodism, the original fertile seed- 
plot from which John Wesley’s disciples in America eventually 
spread Methodism into every state and almost every county 
of this great American nation. ‘The story of this record has not 
been attempted until now. W. W. Bennett in his Memorials 
of Methodism in Virginia, published in 1859, made an out- 
standing contribution by preserving the record. However, 
that was a limited work and the records of much of what had 
happened were not available to Dr. Bennett. There are some 
omissions in the volume and, recent investigations have shown, 
some mistakes. 

State and regional history has at least a two-fold significance. 
It often throws new light on important events which might 
otherwise be obscured, and not infrequently rescues from 
oblivion leaders whose lives and labors have more than regional 
significance. “Healthy regionalism,” in the words of Hodding 
Carter, is legitimate, for the “part is of the whole” and because 
our “first pride is in the part.” 
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This present history is largely limited to the Virginia Con- 
ference from its earliest roots through Unification. A complete 
history of Methodism in Virginia, fully annotated, would fill 
several volumes. To put even a running account in the com- 
pass of these pages has been a tremendous task, we believe 
well done. 

We believe that this history is an important contribution 
not only in that it tells the story of Virginia Methodism but 
also in that it fills in and helps complete the story of Metho- 
dism in the nation. Nor do we believe state or regional history 
can be told intelligently apart from the larger story; this is the 
viewpoint from which this volume has been written. 


In 1948 the Virginia Conference Historical Society brought 
to the Virginia Annual Conference a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a committee “to prepare and publish the 
history of the Virginia Annual Conference with chapters on 
related Methodist groups in Virginia, with power to employ a 
qualified historian to research and write the history, provided 
the Commission on World Service and Finance finds it 
possible to provide the necessary funds.” This resolution was 
passed by the Conference, and the committee appointed. ‘Two 
of the original members, K. K. Haddaway and A. L. Stevenson, 
have moved from Virginia in the intervening years and have 
been replaced on the Committee. The Commission on World 
Service and Finance has been most sympathetic to the project 
and most helpful in arranging for the necessary funds. Both 
N. D. Sills, its chairman in 1948, and his successor, W. W.. 
McIntyre, have given every consideration to the project. 
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The Co tkioe selected William Warren Sweet to write 
the hi ory. Long recognized as one of America’s foremost 
chiirch historians, Dr. Sweet was professor of the history: of 

American Christianity at the University of Chicago from 1927 
until his retirement in 1946. Since then he has served as 
professor of church history at the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
from 1946 to 1948, and as professor of American history and 
chairman of the faculty at the Perkins School of Theology of 
Southern Methodist University. He was formerly the Pres- 
ident of the American Society of Church History. 

The Committee asked Dr. Sweet to write in terms of trends 
and movements, not of places and personalities. We desired 
not merely patriotic history, primarily written to make Virginia 
Methodists think well of themselves, but an objective study 
in which the writer would let the documents speak for them- 
selves. We believe that Dr. Sweet has done just that. 

Because of the nature of the work and the fact that it had 
to be limited to one volume, the project has had serious limita- 
tions. It is impossible to write a one-volume history and in- 
clude everything that should be recorded or that interested 
persons would wish to have written. The area covered by 
the Virginia Conference is full of historic material. ‘The feet 
of Francis Asbury literally tracked the state. There was no 
section which did not know the visits of that Prophet of the 
Long Road. Coke, Whatcoat, McKendree, Stith Mead and a 
host of others left their impress upon the Conference and the 
state. They left a noble train of followers who in turn inspired 
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others. The material for historical studies seems unlimited. It 
is tragic that no more of it has been written. 

In this volume Dr. Sweet has given us a readable, running 
story of what has happened in the Virginia Conference, cover- 
ing the nearly two centuries since Methodism was started in 
Virginia. Much new information has come to light during 
the seven years of this study, unearthed by both Dr. Sweet 
and members of the Committee who have assisted in digging 
up information and compiling it. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the service and assistance of 
all those who have contributed to the preparation of this 
volume. We were particularly fortunate to secure F. Erle Prior 
as our illustrator. Formerly the art editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, Mr. Prior is a member of the 
Crossman Methodist Church, Falls Church, a Sunday school 
teacher, and a delegate to the 1955 Annual Conference. We 
are especially grateful to Mr. Kay I. Kitagawa of Alexandria, 
who gave his services in the preparation of the end-paper maps. 
Special mention is due Mrs. Maxine Harris who typed the 
manuscript, Miss Mary Katherine Cooper who assisted in 
editing the copy, and Miss Nancy Lail Hopkins who prepared 
the index. 

We take great pleasure in presenting this history to the 
Methodists of Virginia and to all interested in the history of 
religion in America. We believe it is a most accurate and 
commendable volume which will add to Dr. Sweet’s reputation 
as a historian and to an interest in and concern for their 
heritage on the part of our people. More than that, may it 
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inspire us all to emulate the godly examples and consecrated 
services of these worthy witnesses to our faith, our forbears 
and predecessors in spreading the Gospel in Virginia. 


June 13, 1955 


The Committee on the Preparation of the 
History of the Virginia Annual Conference 


GARLAND Evans Hopkins, Chairman 
J. Manninc Ports, Vice Chairman 
Harry G. Bartuis, Secretary 
Raymonp FirznucH Wrenn, Editorial Secretary 
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OPH AY Pal beh I 
Religion in Colonial Virginia 


I 
ales Church of England was made the official and only 


legal religion in Virginia with the founding of the colony in 
1607 and it was not disestablished until after American in- 
dependence had been achieved. The first clergymen in Vir- 
ginia were the chaplains sent over by the Virginia Company 
after their approval by the Bishop of London. When Virginia 
became a royal colony in 1624 the House of Burgesses passed 
acts at various times pertaining to religion and morals. Among 
its enactments were those fixing ministers’ salaries, providing 
glebes for the ministers of each parish, determining the amount 
of assessment to be levied upon each taxpayer for the support 
of the ministry, and as necessity arose, of creating new 
parishes. One of the important functions of the Virginia 
Assembly was to enact legislation to protect the Established 
Church against dissent and to enforce religious uniformity. 
In 1696 the Assembly enacted the following provision fixing 
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ministers’ salaries, which was to remain in force until the 
outbreak of the War for Independence: 


... all and every minister or ministers in all and every parish and 
parishes in this dominion . . . shall have and receive for his or their 
maintenance the sum of sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco be- 
sides their lawful perquisites . . . 


Indeed one is impressed as he turns the pages of the Laws 
of Virginia with the amount of attention given to religious 
matters by the legislators of early Virginia.’ 

Although the Bishop of London exercised a tentative episco- 
pal jurisdiction over the colonial Church from the beginning, 
the legal origin of his authority dates from the action of the 
Privy Council taken in 1632 giving to the Bishop of London 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over English subjects beyond the 
seas. In 1675 the Privy Council issued instructions to the 
colonial governors requiring them to see that no minister was 
received in the colonies without a certificate from the Bishop 
of London. Thus the colonial Church was officially tied to 
the mother country, but the tie was so remote that it was 
impossible for the Bishop of London to perform any of his 
essential functions. These were the administration of ordina- 
tion and confirmation. Nor were Church Courts transplanted 
to America. Thus the colonial Church was deprived of any 
effective means of administering discipline, a situation which 
would inevitably lead to the acquiring of a bad reputation 
both for the clergy and laity, especially in a new and rude 
frontier. Since there were no bishops in Anglo-America 
throughout the entire colonial period, the Church was made 
up of unconfirmed members, while the few colonials who 

1. William W. Hening, The Statutes at Large, being a Collection of all ' 


the Laws of Virginia from the First Session of the Legislature in the Year 
1619. 13 vols. (New York, 1823), Vol. III, pp. 151-153. 
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desired to enter the ranks of the clergy were required to 
journey to England for ordination. Although the Anglican 
Church was, in many respects, the most favored of all the 
churches in colonial America, yet it was the only Protestant 
body which did not possess the means of ordaining its own 
ministry. 


I 


In an attempt to remedy this unfortunate situation, Dr. 
Henry Compton, the Bishop of London, in 1689 appointed 
James Blair as his official representative in Virginia, with the 
title of Commissary. The Commissary was a representative 
of a bishop in a distant part of his diocese and his principal 
duty was to visit the parishes and report to the bishop his 
conclusions as to their needs. The Commissary had very little 
real authority and although the office was continued in 
America throughout the colonial period, not only in Virginia 
but also in the other colonies, yet only two of the Commis- 
saries, James Blair and Thomas Bray, made any large impact 
upon colonial history. Blair, as noted above, was the first to be 
appointed for Virginia, while Thomas Bray was the first 
Commissary for Maryland. Blair was a Scot, a graduate of 
the University of Edinburgh, and was a man of vision, dogged 
courage and sincerity, with the best interests of Virginia at 
heart. He held the office for fifty years. His main accomplish- 
ment was to fill vacant parishes. When he took office more 
than half the parishes of Virginia were vacant; when he died 
in 1743 only two were without ministers. He was the prime 
mover in founding William and Mary College and was its 
first president. His main purpose in founding the college 
(1693) was to train an American ministry for the Church, 


2. W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America. (New York, Scribners, 
1942.) Chapter II, “Transplanting Anglicanism.” 
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for at the time he took office none of the parish clergy were 
native Virginians. 
Ill 


It was during Bishop Compton’s occupancy of the See of 
London that three new missionary agencies of the Church of 
England were formed. These were the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, known as the 
S.P.G., the S.P.C.K., or the Society for the Propagation of 
lbvatsse cheees and the Associates of Dr. Bray. Thomas” 
Bray, the first Commissary of Maryland, was the real f founder 
of them all. All of these agencies were formedst6 “follow 
Englishmen wherever they went with the benign dnfluence of 
the Christian Gospel. They were not designed to Christianize 
the heathen so much as to keep Englishmen away from home 
from becoming heathen. ‘The S.P.G. was the most important 
of these agencies, and from its organization in 1702 to the 
close of the War for Independence it sent out 309 missionaries 
to the American colonies. One of these missionaries was John 
Wesley. Of these missionaries only two labored in Virginia. 
One of the reasons for the small number of S.P.G. missionaries 
in Virginia was that the Virginia Church was practically self- 
supporting, certainly more so than in any of the other colonies; 
and second, the Virginia parishes through the vestry system, 
which had developed there, carried on practically independent 


of Old World control. 
IV 
The absence of colonial bishops and the failure of the 
Bishop of London to exercise any effective control over the 


3. For the most adequate account of James Blair, see Samuel R. Mohler, 


Commissary Blair, Churchman, Educator and Politician of Colonial Virginia 


CTyped Ph.D. hen The University of Chicago, 1940). See also Arthur 
Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. (New 


York: Longmans, Green, 1902) 
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Church in Virginia, even after the appointment of Com- 
missaries, gave to the lay vestries the principal power. For 
all practical purposes each local vestry managed the affairs 
of the parish. The Virginia Assembly had passed an act in 
1641 providing for vestries in each parish, fixing the number 
at twelve, to be chosen by the voters of each parish. After 
the Restoration (1660) the Assembly passed an act providing 
that “in case of the death of any vestryman, or his departure 
out of the parish, that the minister and vestry make choice of 
another to supply his room. . . .”* This enactment made the 
vestries self-perpetuating bodies, which meant that in almost 
every case the vestry developed into an irresponsible oligarchy, 
made up, with few exceptions, of the tobacco gentry. Many 
of the leading men in Colonial Virginia were vestrymen; they 
sat in the county courts, in the House of Burgesses, or in the 
Executive Council. Bishop Meade is authority for the state- 
ment that only three members of the Virginia Convention of 
1776, which ratified the Declaration of Independence, were 
not vestrymen.? Even the royal governors catered to them 
because of the power they exercised in their communities and 
through their representatives in the colonial Assembly. The 
Virginia vestries have been called the real depositories of 
power in the colony. 

Among the duties of the vestries were the selection of 
ministers, and the levying of parish taxes for keeping up the 
Church, for the salaries of ministers and the purchase of 
glebes. It was the duty of the governor to induct the ministers 
into their livings when properly presented by the vestries, 


4. Hening, Statutes, II, pp. 44-45. 

5. See Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. (New York: Putnam’s, 1910) Vol. I, 
Chapter VII, “Parish Government: The Vestry,” p. 62 ff. Also William 
Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols. (Phila- 
delphia, 1857) Vol. I, pp. 359-360. 


but in most cases the vestries refused to present their ministers 
for induction, since by so doing they would thereby lose con- 
trol over them. An inducted minister had a feehold tenure 
in his parish, which would make him independent of his 
local vestry, and he could not be discharged except through 
the governor’s authority. There is no doubt but that in many 
instances the vestry’s complete control over the non-inducted 
minister was detrimental to religion and to the best interests 
of the Church. The uncertainty of tenure was a deterent in 
securing the best type of clergyman to undertake the long and 
dangerous voyage across the Atlantic to minister in a Virginia 
parish, and lessened the attraction of the ministry in the 
Church among native Virginians. And yet a life tenure to a 
pulpit without effective episcopal control and in the absence 
of Church courts might have led to an even more deplorable 
condition than that which actually obtained.® 

In the year 1724 the Bishop of London, Edmund Gibson, 
sent out a questionnaire to every Anglican clergyman in the 
colonies and from this firsthand source we gain an interesting 
and important insight into the affairs of the Virginia parishes. 
Of the 29 Virginia clergy who reported, only six had been 
properly inducted into their living. James Blair, the Com- 
missary, who was also the rector of Bruton Parish (Williams- 
burg) and president of William and Mary College, reported, 
“T have had this living 13 years but without induction.” The 
minister of the Abingdon Parish makes the comment: “I have 
not been inducted. I know of but three or four that are, the 
people being averse to have a minister (as they call it) im- 
posed upon them.” The rector of the Washington Parish 
states that he had not been inducted and states “of late years 

6. For a discussion of the tenure of the Virginia Clergy, see Bruce, 


op. cit, Chapter XIII, “The Clergy; Their Tenure,” particularly pp. 141- 
142. 
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induction has been disused in this Government, but [what] the 
reason is I cannot assign.” The clergyman on the Elizabeth 
City Parish also states that induction is not customary. John 
Bragg, the minister of St. Ann’s Parish, returned the most 
detailed report. He urges the necessity of induction “both 
for the minister’s quiet enjoyment of his living and for the 
due exercising of his function” and remarks that “such gen- 
erally is the temper of . . . our vestrymen, that upon the least 
prejudice conceived by a Vestryman . . . against the Minister 
he raises such a party in the Vestry that he makes the in- 
cumbent uneasy in his parish . . . and perhaps procures . . . 
his removal.” One method used was to have the minister’s 
salary withheld, “thus obliging him to quit the parish and 
solicit for another.” Although the Bishop of London made 
various attempts to curb such arbitrary control by the vestries, 
nothing was ever accomplished. John Bragg, above, notes 
that in the administration of Governor Spotswood there was a 
“joyful prospect” of the matter being “brought to a fair issue” 
before the General Court and thence by appeal to the King 
and Council in Great Britain, but the whole matter was 
dropped by Governor Spotswood’s successor and nothing more 
came of it.’ 


V 
Much of the weakness of the Church of England in the 


colonies and especially in Virginia was due to the lack of 
bishops and church courts. The presence of a conscientious 
and hard-working bishop doubtless would have been a large 
factor in raising the spiritual tone of the Church of England 
in Virginia. Throughout the eighteenth century numerous 
attempts were made to secure American bishops, especially 


7. William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church. 5 vols., Vol. I, Virginia CHartford, Conn., 1870-1878). 
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on the part of the S.P.G. missionaries. These attempts, how- 
ever, found little or no support in Virginia and for the reason 
noted above, namely the unwillingness of the vestries to sur- 
render their control. The principal efforts to secure bishops 
came from New England and the Middle Colonies, where 
the Church was not established by law and was manned 
largely by a missionary clergy. ‘The indifference of the Southern 
clergy, particularly those of Virginia, greatly troubled the 
Church leaders in the Northern colonies. Samuel Johnson, 
the Rector of ‘Trinity Church in New York, in a letter written 
in 1765, bemoans the fact that the Southern clergy were 
totally averse to bishops. “They are now,” he says, “their own 
masters, quite independent of the people, and therefore do not 
chuse a Master!” He further remarks that “its notorious that 
no bishop unless a very abandoned one, would put up with 
the lives they in general lead...” 

The correspondence of the Virginia Commissaries with the 
Bishop of London gives numerous instances of moral laxity 
among the parish clergy of the colony. In a letter dated 
May 13, 1724, Commissary Blair states that, “We have at 
present 2 ministers . . . so very scandalous for drunkenness & 
fighting and quarreling publicly in their drink, that many 
grievous complaints are brought against them & indeed the 
country rings of the scandal given by them.” An anonymous 
writer in a letter to the Bishop of London, dated February 1, 
1754, complains of two clergymen who are “ignorant and 
immoral to a scandalous degree.” (Perry, op. cit., p. 408.) 
The notorious case of Rev. John Brunskill of Hamilton Parish 
in Prince William County was reported to the Bishop of 
London by a long communication from Governor Dinwiddie 

8. See W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America, op. cit., pp. 65-72, 


for a summary of the several movements begun to secure bishops for the 
colonies, 
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in 1757. (Perry, op. cit., pp. 454-458.) The complaint against 
Brunskill was supported by the vestry and many others in his 
parish who accused him of “monstrous immoralities, Profane 
Swearing, Drunkenness & very immodest actions.” Brought 
before the governor’s Council the charges were proved and the 
governor removed him from his parish and deprived him 
from officiating as a minister in any parish in Virginia. In 
answering a long questionnaire sent to him by the Bishop of 
London in 1724, Commissary Blair, among other things, stated 
that “the meanness and badness of the clergy has begot such 
a mean opinion of the minds of the people” that this has 
had a very bad effect in discouraging worthy clergymen 
“to adventure themselves among us.” Because of the un- 
certainty of their tenure, owing to the custom of not induct- 
ing the ministers into their “living,” they functioned like 
“chaplains,” without any assurance of holding their livings. 
This led, charged Blair, to the neglect of the glebes, was a 
deterrent to their marriage, and when married they were un- 
able properly to educate their children. ‘The letter closes with 
a plea that a suffragan bishop be provided for the colony. 
(Perry, op. cit., pp. 257-260.) 

It was to such disparaging remarks as these contained in 
letters to the Anglican authorities in England, written by the 
more zealous New England and Middle Colony missionary 
clergy, that the bad reputation of the Virginia clergy was at 
least partly due. Such sweeping condemnation as that by 
Samuel Johnson and numerous others was often made without 
a thorough knowledge of all the facts. There is no doubt 
that the planter class was genuinely attached to the Church 
as a social institution, and would have hotly denied any sug- 
gestion that they were opposed to religion as such. But the 
religion which they professed was of the type which made 
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them feel “at ease in Zion”; enough to make them respectable 
but not enough to be troublesome or to cause uncomfortable 
pricking of conscience. Louis B. Wright has called attention 
to the large numbers of religious books found in the libraries 
of the great tobacco planters, the type of men who dominated 
the Virginia vestries. He notes that it was not uncommon to 
find that more than a third of the books in these gentlemen’s 
libraries were of a religious nature, not a few being books of 
devotion. The planter undoubtedly looked upon such books 
as an essential part of his reading, and although he may not 
have given outward evidence of piety, he nevertheless had a 
real respect for religion and looked upon it as an essential 
part of the civilization he was helping to build.? The following 
extract from a letter of Robert Carter, one of the great Virginia 
planters, to his agent in London regarding the education of his 
sons, who were in school in England, reveals a deep concern 
for the proper religious instruction of his children: 


Let others take what courses they please in bringing up their 
posterity, | resolve the principles of our holy religion shall be in- 
stilled into mine betimes; as I am of the Church of England way, 
so I desire they shall be. But the high-flown up notions, and the 
great stress that is laid upon ceremonies, any further than decency 
and conformity, are what I cannot come into reason of. Practical 
godliness is the substance — these are but the shell.!° 


It is probable, however, that Robert Carter represented the 
exception in respect to religion, rather than the average. The 
typical Virginia gentleman went to church not so much out 
of a religious concern as to talk over business affairs with his 


9. Louis B. Wright, “Pious Reading in Colonial Virginia,” The Journal 
of Southern History. Vol. VI (1940), pp. 383-392. 
10. Louis B. Wright (Ed.), Letters of Robert Carter, The Commercial 


Interests of a Virginia Gentleman. (San Marino, Calif., The Huntington 
Library, 1940.) 
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neighbors in the church yard, and so absorbing were these 
matters that the clerk would often come out to summon them 
to prayers.’ Relatively few of those attending the parish 
church partook of Holy Communion, since all were uncon- 
firmed, except the few who had obtained confirmation by 
journeying to England. Although the sacraments were not 
denied unconfirmed individuals, it meant that only the most 
earnest would presume to participate under such conditions.” 
The following is a picture of what went on in a typical eight- 
eenth century Virginia parish church on the Sabbath day: 


The planter and his family came in their coach, and the parson 
reads his homily; and they all went back to their week-day pur- 
suits but slightly edified. It was very much of a drowsyland .. .® 


VI 


The religious situation in Virginia in 1750 was probably 
not greatly different in its general aspects from that prevailing 
in early eighteenth-century England. As a deep spiritual 
factor in the life of the people both in England and Virginia 
the Established Church made little contribution. Catering 
in both England and Virginia to the upper class, it meant next 
to nothing in the lives of the common people. And this prob- 
ably was its greatest failure. It was in the older settled tide- 
water region and among the upper class that the Established 
Church had its principal strength. Devereux Jarratt, who 


11. Philip Fithian, Journal and Letters, 1767-1774. (Princeton, 1900), 
pp. 57-58; 202; 296, quoted in W. M. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in 
Virginia, pp. 32-33. (Durham, N. C., 1930). 

12. The rubric in the Prayer Book coming at the end of the Confirma- 
tion Service reads: “And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.” The last clause was added in 1662, since confirmation had 
been unattainable during the Commonwealth period CW. K. Lowther 
Clarke and Charles Harris, editors, Liturgy and Worship. London: 
Bee ws, 1932). 

13. John Esten Cooke, Virginia: A History of the People. (Boston, 1883) 
p. 331 ff. 
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was to play an important role in the revival of religion in 
eighteenth-century Virginia, has left us in his Autobiography 
one of the most reliable accounts of the social and religious 
conditions in tidewater Virginia at the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He tells us that a social gulf existed between the 
planter aristocracy and the plain folk. 


“We were accustomed,” he says, “to look upon what were called 
gentle folks, as being of superior order. For my part I was quite 
shy of them, and kept at a humble distance. A periwig in those 
days was a distinguishing badge of gentle folk and when I saw a 
man riding the road, near our house, with a wig on, it would so 
alarm my fears and give me such a disagreeable feeling that I dare 
say I would run off, as for my life. Such ideas of the difference 
between gentle and simple were, I| believe, mien among all 
of my rank and age.”!4 


Jarratt further states that although there was a parish church 
within three miles of where he lived, he attended not once 
in a year, and until he came in touch with the Presbyterians 
in the back country, he does not remember that he had “ever 
seen or heard anything of a religious nature, or that tended to 
turn my attention to the great concerns of eternity . . .” When 
he became the rector of a parish in Dinwiddie County in 
1763, he found but few of his parishioners knew anything 
of the principles of the gospel. “It was,” he says, “as if the 
people had never a church or heard a sermon in their lives.” 


Vil 


Of large importance in the history of eighteenth-century 
Virginia from every standpoint, political, social, economic and 
religious, was the rapid settlement of the piedmont and the 


14. Devereux Jarratt, Life of Devereux Jarratt (Originally written in a 
series of letters to Coleman). (Baltimore, 1806) p. 14. 
15. Devereux Jarratt, op. cit., pp. 21, 83. 
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Valley of Virginia. Here was being created a new society, 
radically different and largely out of sympathy with the older 
society of the tidewater. This new society was made up of 
three distinct strains. Much of the land at the fall line of the 
rivers had been acquired by speculative tidewater planters 
on the condition that a portion of the land should be culti- 
vated. In not a few instances younger sons of the tidewater 
planters were settled on sizeable estates in the piedmont; and 
in not a few instances families were brought direct from the 
Old World to take up lands on easy terms; a third strain were 
redemptioners from the tidewater whose terms of service had 
expired, attracted by the possibility of securing farms of their 
own. The formation of such new counties as Spotsylvania, 
Brunswick, and Goochland was the direct result of this popu- 
lation movement, as was also the founding of new towns of 
which Richmond, incorporated in 1742, was the most 
important.’ 

Germans and Scotch-Irish, pushing down from Pennsyl- 
vania, constituted two additional strains of population moving 
into western Virginia. The first comers settled on Opequon 
Creek south of present-day Winchester in the upper Shenan- 
doah Valley in the seventeen thirties. But these were only 
the vanguard of an ever-increasing stream of German and 
Scotch-Irish settlers who eventually were to take over the 
Valley of Virginia. So numerous had the Scotch-Irish become 
on the Virginia frontier by 1738 that the Presbyterian Synod 
of Philadelphia took action to send ministers among them. 
The Synod also sent a committee to Governor Gooch, himself 
a Scot, bearing a letter asking that these settlers be allowed 
“the freedom of their consciences, and of worshipping God 


16. Thomas Perkins Abernethy, Three Virginia Frontiers (University of 
Louisiana, 1940), see particularly Chapter II, “Piedmont and the Valley.” 
See also Gewehr, op. cit., Chapter II, “The Virginia Background.” 
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in a way agreeable to the principles of their education.” To 
this request the governor returned a favorable reply, assuring 
them that no interruption should be given to any minister, who 
should come among them so long as he conformed to the rules 
prescribed by the Act of Toleration in England, “by taking 
the oaths enjoyned thereby, and regestering the place of their 
meeting, and behaving themselves peaceably toward the gov- 
ernment.”!7 Unlike the Scotch-Irish, who were predominantly 
Presbyterian, the Germans were divided religiously into several 
bodies, Mennonites, Dunkers, and Moravians, besides the 
more numerous Lutherans and Reformed. 

Together these three groups of newcomers into Virginia 
constituted a society of small farmers, with simple habits and 
plain dress, and with no dominant social caste. Noted for their 
thrift and industry, many of them were soon established on 
well cultivated farms. Thus there arose in central and western 
Virginia a diversified racial and religious pattern radically 
different from that which prevailed in the older tidewater 
region where Anglicanism was completely dominant. This 
new society, in process of formation, was soon to challenge 
the control which had so long been in the hands of the older 
society along the seaboard and to demand that government 
be based upon the will of the majority rather than upon 
social caste, property, and privilege, and was eventually to 
bring about the disestablishment of the Anglican Church. 
Before this political, social, and religious revolution was to 
take place, however, a new leadership was to be developed. 
And one of the major influences responsible for the emergence 
of this new leadership came from a series of religious awaken- 
ings in Virginia, which began in the seventeen forties, and 
was to continue up to and through the War for Independence. 


17. W. H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia (First Series) (Philadelphia, 
1850), p. 103. See also Gewehr, op. cit., p. 41 ff. 
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A yh Be 4 
WHITEFIELG PREACHING BEFORE THE GOVERNOR AT 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


CAHBARSE) Ek ike y Le 1 


A Way Prepared 


The crust of privilege was broken and democratic ideas in re- 
ligion and politics spread and strengthened. At the same time the 
moral and spiritual life of the colony was deeply influenced, and 
the foundation was laid for the conquest of Virginia to evangelical 
Christianity. (H. J. Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State 
in Virginia, p. 34.) 

The Baptists, who had preceded us, had encountered and rolled 
back the wave of persecution. (Philip Gatch, Memoirs.) 


I 
|S beginnings of a new and vital interest in religion in 
the Old Dominion centered in Hanover County and stemmed 
from a simple and relatively humble set of circumstances. 
Samuel Morris,! “an obscure . . . sincere and devout brick- 


1. Little is known definitely of Samuel Morris previous to the revival. 
He has been called by those who have written of the revival, a “gentle- 
man,” an “obscure man,” a “wealthy planter,” and a “brickmason.” For 
the several sources on Morris, see W. M. Gewehr, op. cit., p. 47, pat- 
ticularly the notes. 
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layer,” became interested in some religious books which fell 
into his hands and with certain like-minded neighbors, none 
of whom seemed to have had any church afhliations, began to 
hold meetings in one another’s houses, where passages from 
these books were read aloud. Among the books read were 
Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and some of Whitefield’s sermons. So spiritually starved 
were the people that the reading was attended “with the 
power of the Lord” and not a few had conversion experiences, 
attended with weeping and “crying out.” The number attend- 
ing these meetings grew to such proportions that, Morris 
tells us, “My dwelling was at length too small to contain the 
people, whereupon we determined to build a meeting house 
for reading,”* which came to be known as Morris’ Reading 
House. Morris was soon in demand to visit other neighbor- 
hoods, and reading houses were erected where he and others 
ministered to the people in this simple way. As far as we are 
able to learn, there was no formal preaching or singing. 
Religious concern was thus introduced into numerous neigh- 
borhoods and a growing interest in the things of the spirit 
spread among the people. 

Little attention was given to these happenings by the civil 
authorities until attendance at Anglican parish churches be- 
gan to decline. At this time there were laws in Virginia requir- 
ing attendance at the parish churches, which ordinarily were 
little observed, but the Anglican clergymen now availed them- 
selves of these laws to strike at the Reading House movement. 
Several of the leaders, including Samuel Morris, were arrested 
on the charge of absenting themselves from the parish church. 
Morris and his friends, having heard that the English Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689 permitted the non-conformists liberty of wor- 


2. For Morris’ own account, see Archibald Alexander. Biographical 
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ship under certain conditions, now appealed to the Governor's 
Council in Williamsburg and were granted the right to 
continue their activities. 

The next important happening in this story was the coming 
of William Robinson, one of the Middle Colony New Light 
Presbyterians, sent down by the New Brunswick (NewJersey ) 
Presbytery to visit the Scotch-Irish settlements in Western 
Virginia and North Carolina. Robinson was one of several 
young men who had been educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry in the Presbyterian Log Colleges in Pennsylvania, 
all of whom were imbued with evangelical zeal and earnest- 
ness.* His coming created a stir in the counties east of the 
Blue Ridge, news of which reached Hanover County, where 
the Reading House revival was in full swing. A message was 
sent urging him to visit them, to which he readily responded 
and he arrived there in July, 1743. He remained four days, 
according to Morris, preaching to crowded assemblies, so large, 
indeed that the reading houses could not hold the throngs, 
compelling them to move out of doors. Robinson was the first 
Presbyterian minister to preach in Hanover County, and 
thereafter the Hanover group adopted the Presbyterian name 
and soon became a part of the New Castle (Delaware) 
Presbytery. 

From this time onward the Hanover revival may be con- 
sidered as an extension of the Presbyterian phase of the 
Middle Colony revival which had been in progress for some 
years, for Robinson was now followed by a succession of Log 
_ College itinerants. Among them was James Blair, one of the 


3. See the account of this appeal to the Council by James Hunt in the 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine (1819), pp. 346-353. For other ac- 
counts, see Gewehr, op. cit., p. 45 ff. 

4. For the rise of the New Light Presbyterians in the Middle Colonies, 
see C. H. Maxson, The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1916.) 
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graduates of William Tennent’s Log College at Neshaminy, 
Pennsylvania, who itinerated on both sides of the Blue Ridge, 
organizing congregations. He was succeeded by John Roan 
in 1744-1745, sent by the Presbytery of New Castle to Han- 
over County. Roan in his preaching took occasion to denounce 
the irreligion of the Anglican clergy which soon aroused 
active opposition to him. In fact, Roan seemed to court 
trouble, for he did not bother to conform to the requirements 
of the Toleration Act in securing a license from the General 
Court. The Church clergy appealed to the authorities to stop 
such denunciations on the part of these upstarts from the 
North and Governor Gooch now took action against such 
trouble-makers as Roan. 

As has been noticed in the previous chapter, Governor 
Gooch, himself a Scot and therefore familiar with Presby- 
terianism, had encouraged Scotch-Irish settlements on the 
Virginia frontier and had promised them protection in their 
Presbyterian worship. Four congregations had previously been 
formed in the Valley, all of them with ministers opposed to 
the revival and Old Side in their sympathies. It was to these 
congregations that Governor Gooch had promised to extend 
the terms of the Toleration Act. The New Lights or the 
revivalistic Presbyterians he considered were not real Presby- 
terians but schismatics and therefore the Act would not be 
extended to them. Roan and his like he considered false 
teachers, coming among them without licenses or testimonials 
from any recognized ecclestistical body. Their reported ex- 
travagant and fanatical manner of preaching, together with 
their accusations against the established church clergy, was 
further evidence that they should not be allowed to qualify 
under the Toleration Act. Accordingly on April 24, 1745, 
Governor Gooch delivered a charge against the New Lights 
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before the Grand Jury, stating that they were deceiving the 
people, and were drawing many away from the lawful religion, 
and on these grounds he requested the jury to take lawful 
means of supressing them.° The Old Side Philadelphia Synod, 
having heard of the above action by Governor Gooch, sent 
him word that they were in full sympathy with his action 
against the New Side Presbyterians, assuring him that they 
were not real Presbyterians. Their communication ended with 
a request for continued protection, to which the Governor 
replied, assuring them that they would have his protection as 
long as they desired it, but stated that he would not tolerate 
the destructive teachings and practices of “Itinerate preachers.” 

The Governor was as good as his word and charges were 
now brought against the two Morrisses of Reading House 
fame, together with Roan and Thomas Watkins of Henrico 
County. In none of the cases, however, were the charges 
sustained. Shortly thereafter Gilbert Tennent and Samuel 
Finley appeared in Virginia, sent down by the New Side or 
revivalist Presbyterians from the Middle Colonies. They bore 
an address to the Governor in behalf of the New Side Pres- 
byterians of Hanover County. The Governor, evidently im- 
pressed both with the address and the men who bore it, gave 
them a fair hearing and granted them licenses to preach in 
Hanover County. The local authorities continued, however, 
to molest Morris and others associated with his movement for 
non-attendance at the parish churches and for holding illegal 


5. See Gewehr, op. cit., pp. 55-56. As a result of this charge the Virginia 
Assembly in 1745 issued a proclamation prohibiting “under severe penalties 
the meeting of Moravians, New Lights and Methodists.” (See J. Mannin 
Potts, “Who Were the First Methodists in America?” egepenerel 
manuscript. ) 

6. See Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America (Philadelphia, 1841), for the years 1745-1746. 
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meetings, but, as Morris phrased it, “the bush flourished in 
the flames.””” 

An interesting side light is shed on these happenings in 
Hanover County by letters written by the Rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Rev. Patrick Henry, to the Virginia Commissary, 
William Dawson,’ the then president of William and Mary 
College and rector of the Williamsburg parish church. The 
Rev. Patrick Henry was the uncle of the Patrick Henry whose 
later eloquent defense of the patriot cause was to give him a 
permanent place in American history. It is significant to note 
that Parson Henry accused the New Light Presbyterians of 
preaching doctrines essentially the same as those stressed by 
the Methodists. He states that they (the New Lights) lay 
great stress on conviction of sin as a necessary preparation for 
a work of grace in the heart; that they insist on the necessity 
of conversion; that the call to preach comes from God; and 
finally the converted person can be assured of his salvation. 


At this time (the fall of 1745) George Whitefield appeared 
on the Hanover County scene on his second tour of America,? 
and Parson Henry invited him to preach in the parish church. 
The invitation to Whitefield was made, according to Parson 
Henry, on condition that he use the Prayer Book before the 
sermon. To this Whitefield readily assented, since it was 
not unusual for him even when preaching out-of-doors, to 
open his service by reading from the Book of Common Prayer. 


7. Morris, as quoted in Foote, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

8. See the Dawson MS in the Library of Congress, quoted in Gewehr, 
op. cit., pp. 59-61. 

9. Luke Tyerman, The Life of the Reverend George Whitefield. 2 vols., 
London, 1876-1877, II, p. 167 ff. gives the date of these happenings as 
November, 1746. This is evidently a mistake since Parson Henry refers to 
these happenings in a letter dated October 14, 1745. See Gewehr, op. cit., 
p- 58, note. On his first tour of America, 1739-1740, Whitefield visited 
Hanover County. 
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The parson adds this further explanation of why he invited 
the great Whitefield to preach in his church: 


If I had refused him access to the Church, he would have 
preached in the Church yard, or very near it, and the whole con- 
gregation would have gone over to him, this is what I plainly 
foresaw as also did my friends; for tho the number of his followers 


there were but few, yet all the people to a man had a great desire 
to hear the famous Whitefield.!® 


II 


Samuel Davies came to Hanover County in 1748 in re- 
sponse to a call signed by some 150 heads of families in the 
region where the Reading House movement had found its 
principal success. His arrival marked the beginning of a new 
and significant phase of the Presbyterian revival in Virginia. 
Davies was first sent to Hanover by the New Castle Presbytery 
on a six-weeks’ preaching tour in the spring of 1747, a prac- 
tice which was increasingly coming into vogue as a way of 
bringing the Presbyterian revivalistic gospel to new settle- 
ments. On his first coming into Virginia, Davies was careful 
to meet all the legal requirements and sought and secured 
a license to preach in four meeting houses in and adjacent to 
Hanover, a fact which as Gewehr points out," shows that 
Governor Gooch was not opposed to dissenting ministers who 
were careful to observe the legal regulations. Davies’ license 
read that he was authorized: 


. .. to assemble and meet any congregations of Dissenters at the 
several meeting houses, on the land of Samuel Morris, David Rice 
and Stephen Leacy in Hanover County and on the land of 
Thomas Watkins in Henrico County, without molestation, they 
behaving in a peaceable manner and conforming themselves ac- 


to. Dawson MS, op. cit., Henry to Dawson, October 14, 1745. 
11. Gewehr, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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cording to the directions of the acts of parliament in that behalf 
made.!* : 


When Davies returned to Virginia in May 1748, in response 
to the call mentioned above, he was accompanied by another 
New Light Presbyterian, John Rodgers, who came to assist 
in the work. Again Davies, with Rodgers, journeyed to 
Williamsburg to secure a qualifying License for Rodgers. 
Although the Governor was favorable, the Colonial Court 
took a firm, if inconsistent, stand against granting it, and 
there was nothing to do but for Rodgers to leave Virginia. 
This care to stay within the law marked the whole of Samuel 
Davies’ ten years’ stay in Virginia, and under his able leader- 
ship, by the time he departed in 1758 to become the fourth 
president of the College of New Jersey (Princeton), the legal 
tight of all dissenting bodies to carry on in Virginia had been 
won. His work, therefore, has far more than Presbyterian 
significance. After Rodgers was sent out of the colony, Davies 
was granted the privilege of adding three additional meeting 
houses to his “circuit,” each in a different county, Louisa, 
Goochland, and Caroline, and two years later another regular 
preaching place was added. He now had eight preaching 
places in five Virginia counties. 

Under Davies’ regular ministrations and because of his 
forceful, earnest, and stirring preaching, not a few Anglicans 
were attracted, especially when preaching was conducted on 
week-days. In the counties in which the New Light Presby- 
terian chapels were located, there were eight Anglican parishes, 
and quite naturally their parsons viewed these happenings 
with growing displeasure and alarm, especially when not a few 
of their parishioners began to leave the establishment and to > 


12. The License may be found in W. H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia. 
Second Series. (Philadelphia, 1855) p. 160. See also Gewehr, op. cit., 
Dp: 71. 
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unite with the Presbyterians. Davies, however, never made 
any especial effort to win Anglicans to the Presbyterian fold, 
but regarded all who sat under his ministry as needy human 
souls in search of salvation through Christ. 

Not only were the parsons alarmed at the spread of this 
defection from the Establishment, but the Governor, now the 
able Robert Dinwiddie, wrote to the Bishop of London to gain 
his support in stemming the tide of dissenter conversions. ‘The 
Commissary also wrote the Bishop of London, stating that 
since Davies had been allowed to officiate in so many localities 
there had been a great defection from the Established Church. 
In 1751, five of the Virginia clergy sent an address to the 
House of Burgesses complaining of the New Light Presby- 
terian activities in the five counties where they were en- 
trenched, stating that they had no title to the name Presby- 
terian, since they had been excluded from the Synod of 
Philadelphia and were preaching erroneous doctrines and 
deceiving the “ignorant and unwary people” by their sophistries. 

In a long letter to the Bishop of London, dated June 5, 1752, 
Governor Dinwiddie made a lengthy report on the dissenter 
situation in Virginia. He began by stating that it has given 
him much trouble, and remarked that when he left the colony 
six years before there were no Dissenter meeting houses in 
the colony and only a few Quakers. Since that time the 
situation had greatly changed. 


One Mr. Davis a dissenting Teacher from Pennsylvania has 
been indulged with Licenses for seven Meeting houses in five 
different counties at least in extent of 200 miles. He applied to me 
for a License for one more which I refused, and that brought on 
a long conversation. I told him I thought it impossible for him 
to discharge the duties of a good pastor to so many different con- 
gregations dispersed at so great a distance one from another. I took 
upon me a particular and plain manner, and that as he did not 
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discharge these duties, which I conceived he could not without a 
close residence with his hearers, I must look on him as an Itinerant 
preacher more out of lucrative view than the salvation of the 
people. After a long silence he desired I would not look upon 
him as an Itinerant preacher, which character he abhor'd, but 
agreed with me that in the Meeting houses already Licensed he 
could not discharge the essential duties of his Ministry and there- 
fore desired me to admit one Mr. Todd for his assistant. 


The adroitness by which Davies turned the Governor's in- 
tended rebuke into a chance to bring in a helper in the person 
of Rev. John Todd sheds no little light on Samuel Davies’ 
method of dealing with the officials who were attempting to 
curb dissenter activities. 

Samuel Davies now had a fight on his hands both with the 
colonial and Anglican authorities, if he was to continue his 
work in Virginia. Opposition to Davies and his activities in 
Virginia was based on three contentions: the first was that 
the English Toleration Act of 1689 did not extend to Virginia; 
the second, that if the Act did extend to Virginia it did not 
permit itinerating; and the third, that the New Lights were 
not Presbyterians.'* 

In carrying on the struggle for legal recognition Samuel 
Davies acted as his own attorney, and on a number of occasions 
appeared in Williamsburg to plead his cause. Among the 
officials whom Davies faced was the Attorney-General, Peyton 
Randolph, who contended that the Toleration Act did not 


13. William Stevens Perry (Ed.), Historical Collections Relating to the 
American Colonial Church, Vol. I, Virginia. (1870) Dinwiddie to Bishop 
of London, June 5, 1752, pp. 393-39. John Todd came to Virginia in 
1752 to begin a ministry in Virginia which was to extend over 40 years. 
Perry's Virginia is an invaluable source for the letters exchanged between 
the Commissary William Dawson and the two Virginia governors, William 
orn aia se Dinwiddie, with the Bishop of London, and the Secretary 
Ol CCE: bane 


14. Gewehr, op. cit., p. 74 ff. 
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extend to Virginia. That Davies had familiarized himself with 
the law in the case was soon evident, and that he was an 
able debater is shown by the fact that he won his case. One 
account tells of Davies’ having been invited to argue his case 
before the General Court. As he arose to present his argument 
a titter passed through the court. Soon, however, “marks of 
surprise were manifest on every countenance” and the lawyers 
whispered among themselves, “The attorney general has met 
with his match today, at any rate.” On this occasion Davies 
took the position “that if the Act of Toleration did not extend 
to the colony of Virginia, then neither did the act of uni- 
formity.”"” On another occasion he argued that the Virginia 
Legislature in several instances had passed legislation, which 
by inference indicated that the provisions of the Toleration 
Act had been “received into the body of Virginia laws,” citing 
the granting of licenses for dissenting meeting houses as an 
example of this fact. 


The question of the number of meeting houses permitted 
to one minister now became an issue of chief importance, 
and there was much correspondence about it. Both Commis- 
sary Dawson and Governor Dinwiddie wrote the Bishop of 
London on the subject, while Davies communicated with 
some of the leading British dissenters as well as with the 


Bishop of London. It turned out that the Bishop of London 


15. The accounts of Davies’ several appearances before the General 
Court differ in detail, but all agree in the outcome. See the account in 
“Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Davies” in the Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine, II (March, 1819). The most detailed and scholarly account of 
Davies as the champion of religious toleration in Virginia is that by George 
H. Bost, Samuel Davies: Colonial Revivalist and Champion of Religious 
Toleration. (Typed Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1943.) One 
chapter of this thesis, Chapter VI, “Champion of Religious Liberty,” has 
been published by the University of Chicago, 1944. See also Gewehr, 
op. cit. See also Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United 
States (3 vols..), New York, 1951. 
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said one thing; the dissenters just the opposite. The bishop 
claimed that in both law and practice a dissenting minister in 
England was confined to a particular place, while two leading 
dissenters, Dodridge and Avery, informed Davies that the 
number of meeting houses permitted to a minister was never 
questioned; that a congregation could obtain a license for a 
meeting house anywhere, without even naming a minister.’® 
It seems that an amendment to the Toleration Act known 
as The 1oth of Queen Anne’s specifically permitted a dissent- 
ing minister to preach occasionally outside the county where 
he was licensed, but this act had not been adopted in Virginia. 
Davies, however, contended that this Act of roth of Queen 
Anne’s also applied to Virginia since there was even a greater 
need for it there than in England, and also since the General 
Court had given Davies licenses for seven meeting houses. 
As a matter of fact the issue involved as to the number of 
meeting houses permitted to a dissenting minister in Virginia 
was never legally settled; during 1753-1754 the Virginia 
Legislature was considering the passage of a measure which 
would specifically limit Presbyterian activity, its passage wait- 
ing only for the Bishop of London’s instructions. The instruc- 
tions, however, never came. This action was evidently urged 
upon the Legislature by the new Commissary, Thomas 
Dawson, who had succeeded his brother, William Dawson, 
in that office. He soon gave evidence that his attitude toward 
dissenters was far more intolerant than was that of his brother. 
This is indicated in the following extract from a letter to the 
Bishop of London dated July 23, 1753. 
__ 16. For a discussion of these matters as applied to Virginia, see H. J. 
Eckenrode, The Separation of Church and State in Virginia. (Richmond, | 
1909) p. 32 ff. See also Bost, op. cit., for letters back and forth between 


Davies, Dinwiddie and Dawson in America and the Bishop of London and 
Dodridge and other dissenters, pp. 192-206. 
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An act of the assembly to restrain these teachers . . . I have 
much at heart... . The Govr shows these teachers no countenance 
and your Lordship may be assured that I shall use my best, tho’ 
weak endeavours to restrain them, but I am afraid notwithstanding 
our utmost care, that these ignes fatui will lead many especially 
the lowest and most ignorant sort to ruin and destruction. May 
it please God to deliver us from all false doctrine, Heresy and 
Schism.!7 


In contrast to this expression of intolerance is the following 
extract from a letter to the Bishop of London, written the 
year before by William Dawson, the then Commissary: 

I am not against granting Dissenters a legal indulgence. If it be 
asked “What is a legal indulgence,” I answer a Teacher’s settle- 
ment within the limits of a parish and a License to have as many 
Meeting houses, as the convenience of the people within said 
limits may require.!® 


In the fall of 1753 Samuel Davies accompanied by Gilbert 
Tennent departed for the British Isles on a money-raising 
expedition for the College of New Jersey (Princeton) then 
in its seventh year. Davies preached 63 sermons during his 
stay which made a profound impression on his British hearers. 
The enterprise was successful beyond all expectations and 
they returned with gifts amounting to $30,000, enough to 
assure the erection of Nassau Hall at Princeton. 

The Presbyterian revival in Virginia had suffered during 
Davies’ absence abroad, but on his return it quickly revived. 
There were now three full-fledged New Side Presbyterian 
ministers laboring in Virginia and in the latter part of 1755 
the Hanover Presbytery was organized under Davies’ leader- 


17. William S. Perry, op. cit., p. 407. 
18. Letter written in the spring of 1752. See Perry, op. cit., p. 385. 
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ship, the mother Presbytery in the South.!9 Another factor 
which helped revive the work in Virginia was the coming of 
Whitefield in 1755 for the third time. Although Davies’ 
earlier opinion of Whitefield had been critical, after his trip 
to England, where he had a visit with John and Charles 
Wesley, he had revised his opinion of the Methodists. White- 
field had invited Davies to be his guest while in England, 
but Davies declined, fearing that it might cause criticism and 
injure the success of his money-raising mission. In a letter to 
the Bishop of London dated January 10, 1752, Samuel Davies 
states: 


Your Lordship huddles me promiscuously with the Methodists 
as though I were of their party. I am not ashamed to own that I 
look upon Mr. Whitefield as a zealous and a successful minis- 
ter of Christ; and as such to countenance him. I love him 
and I love your lordship (a profession, I hope, will not be offen- 
sive) because I hope you are both good men: and if my affection 
to him proves me one of his party, I hope your lordship will con- 
clude me one of your own, too: yet I am far from approving 
sundry steps in Mr. Whitefield’s first public conduct; and I am 
glad to find by some of his late writings that he does not approve 
of them himself. The eruptions of his first zeal were in many 
instances, irregular; he is regulating his conduct so much by im- 
pulse, etc.; he was enthusiastic, and his freedom in publishing his 
experiences to the world, in his Journal, were in my opinion, very 
imprudent. As to the rest of the methodists, I know but little of 
them; and therefore, must suspend my judgement concerning 
them.20 

Gilbert Tennent, who had accompanied Samuel Davies to 
England in 1754 on the money-raising expedition for the 


19. During his journey to the British Isles Davies kept a Journal, now 
in the Library of the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. The 
original MS Minutes of the early meetings of the Hanover Presbytery are 
also among the treasures of the Union Seminary Library. 

20. Foote, op. cit., p. 199. 
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College of New Jersey, called upon Wesley on October 26, 
1754, to tell him of the plan to found an American College 
for Protestants of every denomination. And Wesley adds 
“An admirable design, if it will bring Protestants of every 
denomination to bear with one another.’?! 

Whitefield, however, sustained a high opinion of Samuel 
Davies and tried to help the dissenter cause in Virginia. ‘The 
following extract from a letter which he wrote to the Rev. 
Mr. McCulloch, an old friend and brother-in-law of Governor 


Dinwiddie, dated July 19, 1751, is of interest in this connection: 


Mr. Davies’s one congregation is multiplied to seven. He de- 
sires liberty to license more houses and to preach occasionally to 
all, as there is no minister but himself. This, though allowed in 
England, is denied in Virginia, which grieves the people very 
much. The commissary is one of the council, and, with the rest 
of his brethren, no friend to the Dissenters. The later governor 
was like-minded, I therefore, think Mr. Dinwiddie is raised up 
to succeed him, in order to defend the Church of God, and the 
interests of Christ’s people. They desire no other privileges than 
what dissenting Protestants enjoy in our native country. This, I 
am persuaded, your brother-in-law will be glad to secure to them.” 


Of his tour through Virginia in January, 1755, Whitefield 
reports that “In Virginia the prospect is very promising. .. . 
Rich and poor seem quite ready to hear. Many have been 
truly awakened.” He found prejudices had subsided and 
“some of the rich and the great begin to think favourably of 
the work of God.” On the 17th of January he records in his 
Journal, “after preaching tomorrow in a neighboring church, 
I purpose to take my leave of Virginia. . . . Here, as well as 


21. John Wesley, The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., etc., 
edited by Nehemiah Curnock. (London, 1909.) Vol. IV, p. 101. 

22. Whitefield’s Works, Vol. II, p. 419, quoted in Lake Tyerman, The 
Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, etc., 2 vols. (London, 1877) Vol. I, 
pp: 338-339. 
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elsewhere, rich and poor flock to hear the everlasting gospel. 
Many have come forty or fifty miles; and a spirit of conviction 
and consolation seemed to go through all the assemblies. 
Golonels Rae ees a person of distinction opened one 
church for me, invited me to his house, and introduced me 
himself to the reading desk. Blessed be God, I see a vast 
alteration for the better. O for more times, and for more souls 
and bodies! Lord Jesus, twenty times ten thousand are too few 
for Thee!’ 

As has been noted, during the course of George Whitefield’s 
seven journeys through the colonies he made three more or 
less extended preaching tours into Virginia. The first was 
in 1739, when he dined with the Governor and paid his 
respects to Commissary Blair, who invited him to preach at 
Williamsburg. Whitefield’s sermons, printed by Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia, soon began to circulate throughout 
the colonies. His second visit to Virginia, as has been noted, 
was in 1745 when he preached in Hanover Parish at the 
invitation of the rector, Patrick Henry. His third visit was 
in 1755. Great crowds greeted him on each occasion. In 
letters which passed between the Commissary and the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and between both and the Bishop of London, 
the term “Methodist” is used linked with the “New Lights,” 
condemning revivalistic activities, then being carried on in 
central Virginia. The appearance of the term “Methodist” 
in this correspondence has convinced some able Methodist 
writers** that Whitefield left some Methodist converts in Vir- 
ginia, although they were not organized into societies. 


23. T'yerman, op. cit., II, p. 339. 

24. J. Manning Potts and Harold H. Hughes, who have advanced this 
supposition, after a careful study of the sources, cite the proclamation issued 
by the Virginia Assembly in 1745: 

“Proclamation by the Honorable Sir William Gooch, His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony and Dominion 
of Virginia: 
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Whitefield was an inspiration to all revivalistic groups, 
New Light Presbyterians, Moravians, Congregationalists in 
New England, and even to the Lutheran patriarch Henry M. 
Muhlenberg, in whose church in Philadelphia he preached to 
a vast throng on May 27, 1770. He was not concerned in 
gathering his own converts into separate groups, and to have 
done so in Virginia would have been out of character with 
his usual practice. 


iil 


From Davies’ return to Virginia after his British tour until 
he left three years later to assume the presidency of the 
College of New Jersey, most of the hindrances to his work 
had largely subsided. Among the factors accounting for this 
changed situation was the increased number and influence 
of the dissenters and also the fact that there were now several 
Presbyterian ministers in the colony, all of them men of 
education and high caliber. The formation of the Hanover 
Presbytery served to unite the New Light Presbyterian forces 
into an effective instrument, giving the Presbyterians in the 
colony a Virginia character, as well as an ordaining and a 
supervising agency. But the most influential factor in break- 
ing down opposition was that during the latter years of 
Davies’ ministry in Virginia, the French and Indian War 
was in progress, which exposed the Virginia frontier to Indian 

Whereas it is represented to me that several itinerant preachers have 
lately crept into this Colony, and that the suffering those corrupters of our 
Faith and true religion to propogate their shocking doctrines may be of 
mischievous consequences I have, therefore, thought fit by and with the 
advice of His Majesty’s Council to issue this Proclamation, strictly requiring 
all magistrates and officers to discourage and prohibit as far as legally they 
can all itinerant preachers, whether New Lights, Moravians, or Methodists, 
from teaching, preaching or holding any meetings in this Colony — And 
that all such persons be enjoined to be aiding and assisting to that purpose. 

Given under my hand and seal at Williamsburg this third day of April, 


1747, and in the twentieth year of His Majesty’s Reign. God save the 
King.” (Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. XI, p. 228.) 
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attack. This was the region where a large proportion of the 
Virginia Presbyterians were to be found. In fact, it was 
upon the predominantly Presbyterian population of the 
western counties that the brunt of the Indian attacks fell and 
the Presbyterians took an active part in meeting the attack, 
and no one did more to arouse the people to meet the crisis 
than did the eloquent Samuel Davies. 

By the time Samuel Davies had returned from Britain the 
war had already begun. He arrived in Hanover on February 
15, 1755, and on March 5, the day set aside by the House of 
Burgesses for fasting and prayer, Davies preached the first 
of a notable series of war sermons. His subject was “God the 
Sovereign of All Nations.” He stressed the saving power of 
God in times of crisis, and called upon the people to trust 
God, confess their sins and the sins of their land, which had 
brought this evil upon them. But, he warned, there was “no 
ground for lazy confidence in divine Providence.” God, he 
stated, controlled through secondary causes, and those who 
called upon him for help must place themselves in his hands 
to be used. Ten days after the defeat of General Braddock, 
which had thrown the entire colony into a state of panic, 
Davies preached a sermon taking that tragic disaster as his 
theme. He called upon the people to repent and lament over 
their own sins and the sins of their country. He insisted that 
prayer for mercy and help was the first requisite; armament 
was the second. In this sermon he expressed the hope 


. .. that our rulers will find something else to do, in the present 
state of our country, than to harass and oppress a number of 
harmless dissenters, whose only crime it is to follow their conscience 
and not the directions of their superiors in matters of religion. 
Nay, I am persuaded that many of them, upon further acquaint- 
ance with us, will be disposed to more moderate measures by 
their innate candour and a spirit of liberty. Let us therefore show 
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ourselves worthy of protection and encouragement, by our con- 
duct on this occasion.” 


Among the other war sermons Davies preached during these 
years were “Religion and Patriotism, the Constituents of a 
Good Soldier,” delivered August 17, 1755, to a company of 
volunteers raised in Hanover County; “The Curse of Cow- 
ardice,” also delivered in Hanover County at a General Muster 
on May 8, 1758, where a company was being raised; and 
“Serious Reflections on War” preached in Hanover on January 
1, 1757, the day set apart by the Presbytery to be observed as 
a religious fast, “on account of the present state of public 
affairs.” It would be difficult to find in sermonic literature in 
any language patriotic eloquence at so high a level. In the 
latter sermon appear these words, as applicable today as then: 


The present war indeed . . . is unavoidable; and consequently 
our duty. But how corrupt must this world be, when it . . . is our 
duty to weaken and destroy our fellow men as much as we canp 
How corrupt must this world be, when peace itself, the sweetest 
of all blessing, is become an evil, and war is to be chosen before 
it? When is it become our duty to shed blood, when martial valor, 
or courage to destroy man, who was made in the image of God, 
is become a virtue? When it has become glorious to kill men! and 
when we are obliged to treat a whole nation as a gang of robbers 
and murderers, and bring them to punishment? This certainly 
shows that they are degenerated creatures; and as they share in 
the same nature with us, we must draw the same conclusion con- 
cerning ourselves. Let us therefore humble ourselves, and mourne 
in the dust and ashes before the Lord; let us lament the general 
depravity of the world. 

25. Samuel Davies’ Sermons were published in three volumes, edited by 
Albert Barnes. CNew York, 1841) 

26. Davies’ Sermons were published in numerous editions and cir- 
culated widely long after his death. See Sermons on Important Subjects, 


by the late Reverend and pious Samuel Davies. A.M. sometime President 
of the College of New Jersey. 2 vols. Sixth Edition (Philadelphia, 1794). 
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In the light of the service rendered by Samuel Davies to the 
cause of defending the Virginia frontier at this period of crisis, 
it is quite understandable why the status of dissenters, and 
especially the Presbyterians, in Virginia was no longer in doubt. 
No longer were the Presbyterian preachers molested and the 
way was prepared for the work of other dissenters who were 
soon to follow. Samuel Davies single-handed had won the 
battle for complete toleration for non-conformists in Virginia, 
which proved an important step in the direction of writing 
the principle of the separation of Church and State and 
religious liberty into the law of the land.?’ 

Samuel Davies had some acquaintance with the work of 
the Methodists in England and with the movement in America 
principally through the preaching of George Whitefield. 
Patrick Henry, the Anglican clergyman of Hanover County, 
published Caldwell’s Impartial Trial, and charged that the 
Hanover dissenters were not Presbyterians as they claimed to 
be. Bitter attacks were made upon the dissenters in press 
and pulpit. In his reply to Henry, Davies tells of the nature 
of these attacks. 


Tho’ the pulpits around me, I am told, ring with exclamatory 
harangues, accusations, arguments, railings, warnings, etc, etc, etc., 
against New-Lights, Methodists, Enthusiasts, Deceivers, Itinerants, 
Pretenders, etc, etc, etc., yet I never design to prostitute mine to 
such mean purpose. . . . Satires, etc, are published in the Gazette, 
to alarm the world of these dangerous animals. 


That John Wesley knew of the work of Samuel Davies in 
Virginia and did what he could to further it is evidenced by 


27. Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States, 3 vols. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1950) I, pp. 208-216 for an appraisal of 
Davies’ place in the history of American re igious freedom. 

28. Samuel Davies, Impartial Trial Impartially Tried CWiliamsburg: 
W. Parks, 1748, pp. 26-27). 
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several references to him in his Journal. After Davies’ return 
to Virginia on at least two occasions Wesley sent a supply of 
books to Davies to be distributed among the Negroes and 
the poor whites in Virginia and Davies’ letters describing the 
use made of them much affected Wesley. Davies tells Wesley 
that the Negroes are “exceedingly delighted with Watts’ songs” 
and he observes that the “Negroes, above all the human species 
I ever knew have the nicest ear for music.”2? In Davies’ 
second letter to Wesley dated March 2, 1756, he tells him 
that the “poor slaves received the books with all the genuine 
indications of passionate gratitude.” He also states that he has 
distributed some of the books to the poor white people, charg- 
ing them to circulate them among their neighbors. ‘The follow- 
ing letter from Samuel Davies to John Wesley dated January 
28, 1757, deserves to be quoted here in full: 


Though you and I may differ in some little things, I have long 
loved you and your brother, and wished and prayed for your suc- 
cess, as zealous revivers of experimental Christianity. If I deffer 
from you in temper and design, or in the essentials of religion, 
I am sure the error must be on my side. Blessed be God for 
hearts to love one another! 

As I knew your correspondence must be very extensive, and 
your labours various and incessant, I intended to have kept my 
peculiar love for you a secret till we arrived where seas shall no 
more rol] between us. But your late pious charity constrains me 
to give you the trouble of a letter. I am confident God will attend 
to it with His blessing, and render you useful at the distance of 
near four thousand miles. 

How great is the honour God has conferred upon you in making 
you a restorer of declining religion! And after struggling through 
so much opposition, and standing almost single, with what 
pleasure you must behold so many raised up, zealous in the same 


29. Wesley, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 125-126; 149-150. 
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cause, though perhaps not ranked under the same name, nor 
openly connected with you! 

I am endeavouring, in my poor manner, to promote the same 
cause in this part of our guilty globe. My success is not equal to 
my wishes, but it vastly surpasses both my deserts and my expec- 
tation. I have baptized near one hundred and fifty adult negroes, 
of whom about sixty are communicants. Unpolished as they are, 
I find some of them have the art to dissemble. But, blessed be 
God, the generality of them, are real Christians, and I have no 
doubt but sundry of them are genuine Children of Abraham. 
Among them in the first place, and then among the poor white 
people, I have distributed the books you sent me. 

I desire you to communicate this to your brother, as equally 
intended for him. And let me and my congregation, particularly 
my poor negro converts, be favoured with your prayers. In return 
for which I hope neither you nor your cause will be forgotten by, 


Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate fellow labourer 
And obliged servant, 
SAMUEL DavlEs. 
Hanover Cin Virginia ), 
jane2a us 70 


IV 


Five years previous to the departure of Samuel Davies from 
Virginia, two Connecticut Separate Baptist preachers, Shubael 
Stearns and Daniel Marshall, with their families, settled in 
Berkeley County, in what is now West Virginia. Both had 
been converted under the preaching of George Whitefield and 
both brought with them the fervor and spirit of that master 


30. Ibid., pp. 194-195. Curnock adds this note: “His correspondence 
with the Rev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, interested him, as did everythin 
relating to the country in which he so painfully, yet for the sake of his re 
life work so providentially failed.” 
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evangelist. The Separate or Revivalistic Baptists had arisen 
in New England during the great New England Awakening 
under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards. We will let Robert 
Semple, the sturdy historian of the Virginia Baptists, tell the 
story of the origin of the Separate Baptists. 


By the preaching of Mr. Whitefield thro’ New England, a 
great work of God broke out in that country, distinguished by 
the name of the New Light-stir. All who joined it were called 
New Lights. Many of the preachers of the established order 
[Congregationalists] became active in the work. , . . Their success 
was so great that numbers of the parish clergy were opposed to 
the revival, were apprehensive that they should be deserted by 
all their hearers. They therefore not only refused them the use 
of their meeting houses, but actually procured the passage of a law 
to confine all preachers to their own parishes. . . . This opposition 
did not effect the intended object. ‘The hearts of the people being 
touched with a heavenly flame, could no longer relish the dry 
parish service, conducted for the most part, as they thought, by a 
set of graceless mercenaries. 

The New Light-stir being extensive, a great number were con- 
verted to the Lord. . . . These conceiving that the parish congre- 
gations, a few excepted, were far from the purity of the gospel, 
determined to form societies to themselves. Accordingly they 
embodied many churches. . . . Into these none were admitted 
who did not profess vital religion. Having thus separated them- 
selves from the established churches, they were denominated 
Separates. Their church government was entirely upon the plan 
of the Independents, the power being in the hands of the church. 
They permitted unlearned men to preach, provided they mani- 
fested such gifts as indicated future usefulness. They were 
Pedobaptists in principle, but did not reject any of their members, 
who chose to submit to believer’s baptism.3! 


31. Robert B. Semple, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists 
in Virginia. (Richmond, 1810) pp. 1-2. 
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Many of these Separate congregations in New England 
became out-and-out Baptists which led to the rapid increase 
of Baptist churches in all the New England colonies. In 
Massachusetts in 1740 there were but six Baptist congrega- 
tions; in 1768 there were 30; in Connecticut they had in- 
creased from four to 12 during the same period, and in 
Rhode Island from 11 to 36. Previous to the coming of 
Stearns and Marshall the few Baptists in Virginia were found 
in Frederick County, having come mainly from Maryland, 
while some English Baptists had settled in the southeastern 
part of the colony in 1714. These early Baptists in Virginia 
were little noticed, since they were not aggressive and made 
no attempt to win converts. In contrast the Separate Baptists 
from New England were aggressively revivalistic and soon 
were active in winning converts from among their neighbors, 
and they met increasing criticism from the non-aggressive 
Baptists. For this and other reasons they crossed over into 
North Carolina where they established the Sandy Creek 
Church, which soon grew from 16 members to more than 
600 and became the mother Church among the Baptists both 
of Virginia and North Carolina. With Sandy Creek as the 
center Stearns and Marshall itinerated widely in all directions 
and the number of converts and churches grew by leaps and 
bounds. Among their early converts was Samuel Harriss, a 
Virginian of education and influence who had held important 
offices in his county, among them church warden, justice of 
the peace, colonel of Militia, and a member of the Burgesses. 
Harriss has been called the Baptist apostle to Virginia and was 
particularly active in winning converts in the counties north 
of the James.*? 

32. Semple, op. cit., pp. 13 ff.; 18-19 ff. See also J. B. Taylor, Virginia 


Baptist Ministers. 2 vols, (New York, 1860) I, 31-39. Gewehr, op. cit., 
Chapter V, “The Baptist Revival.” 
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Samuel Harriss was only one of many Virginia Baptist 
preachers who, without any compensation other than that of 
the great satisfaction of winning converts to the Christian way 
of life, labored with zeal and devotion during the years after 
1760 to the opening of the War for Independence. Some of 
the preachers, such as Jeremiah Moore, preached in the sur- 
rounding colonies, as well as in Virginia. Moore estimated 
that his travels in the interest of the gospel would have taken 
him twice around the world. James Ireland traveled a regular 
circuit which embraced Shenandoah, Frederick, Culpeper, and 
Fauquier counties, often preaching three times a day besides 
at night. John Leland in the course of his ministry preached 
about 3,000 sermons and baptized some 700 persons. John 
Waller was equally tireless, baptizing more than 2,000 per- 
sons, and forming 18 churches. The following is Semple’s 
description of the work of Harriss and James Reed: 


In one of their visits, they baptised seventy-five at one time, 
and in the course of one of their journeys, which generally lasted 
several weeks, they baptised upward of two hundred. It was not 
uncommon, at their great meetings, for many hundreds to camp 
on the ground, in order to be present the next day. The night 
meetings, thro’ the great work of God, continued very late; the 
minister would scarcely have an opportunity to sleep; sometimes 
the floor would be covered with persons, struck down under con- 
viction for sin. It frequently happened that, when they would 
retire to rest at a late hour, they would be under the necessity of 
arising again, thro’ the earnest cries of the penitent; there were 
instances of persons travelling more than one hundred miles to 
one of these meetings; to go forty or fifty was not uncommon. 


As a consequence of such activities many strong Baptist 
churches were formed and whole communities were stirred. 

33. Semple, op. cit., p. 10 ff. See W. W. Sweet, Religion on the Amer- 
ican Frontier: Vol. I, The Baptists. (New York, 1931) Chapter I, pp. 3-17. 
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Unlike the Virginia Presbyterian preachers, who were well 
trained men for the time, the Baptist preachers were un- 
trained, though many of them were men of high native ability 
and were thoroughly versed in the Bible. Their appeal was 
largely to the emotions, often leading to extravagant manifes- 
tations, while their preaching mannerism was objectionable 
even to the Regular Baptists. Semple states that they 
“whooped” in “many odd tones,” and developed a sing-song 
method of preaching which came to be known as the “holy 
whine,” a practice still to be found among some revivalistic 
sects today. The Baptists were considered an ignorant and 
illiterate set, and it is true that at the beginning of their move- 
ment, they drew their followers from the lower economic 
classes.4 


It was inevitable that the Separate Baptists would meet 
bitter opposition in Virginia. Since the Baptists had as their 
first great principle the complete separation of Church and 
State, their preachers largely ignored the legal requirements 
imposed by the Virginia colonial government and refused to 
secure licenses. This led to conflicts with the authorities and 
many were jailed for this cause. ‘The vagrancy law was also 
used by the officials to try to restrain Baptist itinerating and 
frequently they were accused “of raising sedition and stirring 
up strife . . .” Still another way the officials used to check 
the Baptists was to fine them for non-attendance at the parish 
churches. Little notice was taken when Anglicans stayed 
away from worship, but when New Lights absented them- 
selves they were presented to the grand jury and fined. 


Unlike the Presbyterians, who were careful to make no 
open criticisms upon the Anglican Establishment, the Baptists 
were bitter and open in their attacks. Often they were rash 


34. Gewehr, op. cit., pp. 112-116. 
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and abusive. The Baptists believed that the Anglican clergy 
were their principal persecutors, which accounts for many 
of their abusive denunciations. As a consequence arrests and 
imprisonment of Baptist preachers were common. In 1768 
five Baptist preachers were arrested in Spotsylvania County 
as disturbers of the peace. One of the charges against them 
was that “they cannot meet a man upon the road, but they 
must ram a text of scriptrue down his throat.’ There is no 
doubt but that the Baptists were often obnoxious. 

As Gewehr has pointed out, the Baptist movement in 
Virginia was not only a religious movement, but it was also a 
class conflict. For the first time the humble and lowly people 
in Virginia had found leaders from among their own number, 
and as the Baptist congregations grew in number and as the 
movement spread, their assertiveness increased. At first they 
were ridiculed by the gentry and then bitterly resented. In 
other words a social upheaval was under way which was soon 
to break through the “crust of privilege.” 

Just as the way was paved for full toleration of the Virginia 
New Light Presbyterians by the outbreak of the French and 
Indian War, so also did the beginning of the War for Inde- 
pendence serve the cause of the Virginia Baptists. Semple 
thus indicates how the tide of opinion in favor of the Baptists 
began to turn: 

In the meantime, everything tended to favour their wishes: 
their persecution so far from impeding, really promoted their 
cause: their preachers had now become numerous, and some of 
them were men of considerable talents. Many of the leading men 
favoured them; some from one motive and some from another; 
their congregations were large, and when any of their men of 
talent preached, they were crowded. The patient manner in which 


35. Semple, op. cit., p. 15. 
36. Gewehr, op. cit., p. 134. 
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they suffered persecution raised their reputation for piety and 
goodness, in the estimation of a large majority of the people. Their 
numbers annually increased in surprising degree. Every month 
new places were found by the preachers, whereon to plant the 
Redeemer’s standard. In these places although but a few might 
become Baptists, yet the majority would be favourable. Many 
that had expressed great hostility to them, upon forming a more 
close acquaintance with them, professed to be undeceived.?’ 


Such was the situation in Virginia, as far as Baptists were 
concerned, when the Revolution began. The year the first 
Continental Congress met in Philadelphia (1774) there came 
the following forthright statement from James Madison on 
the persecution of Baptists: 


That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution rages 
among some; and to their eternal infamy, the clergy can furnish 
their quota of imps for such business, This vexes me the worst of 
anything whatever. ‘There are at this time in the adjacent county 
not less than five or six well-meaning men in close jaol for publish- 
ing their religious sentiments, which, in the main are very ortho- 
dox. I have neither patience to hear, talk or think of anything 
relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and scolded, abused 
and ridiculed, so long about it, to little purpose, that I am without 
common patience.%8 


The Baptists saw in the struggle of the colonies for political 
freedom an opportunity to advance the cause of religious 
freedom as well, and they made the most of it. They saw to it 
that candidates for the Virginia Legislature who favored free- 

37. Semple, op. cit., pp. 24-25. Chapter III of Semple’s Baptists in 
Virginia contains a concise account of “Legal Persecutions” of the Baptists, 


pp. 14-35. Gewehr, op. cit., pp. 119-134 summarizes the various causes 
for which the Baptists were persecuted. 


38. Writings of James Madison (1865 Edition) I, pp. 1-12. See also 
Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, op. cit., pp. 12-17. 
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dom of conscience received their support, and the philosophy 
of religious liberty found a place in the first constitution 
adopted by Virginia in 1776. While giving full support to 
the War for Independence, the Baptists at the same time 
showered the law-making bodies with petitions demanding 
complete religious freedom and the complete separation of 
Church and State. As everyone knows, this was soon accom- 
plished by the passage of ‘Thomas Jefferson’s bill for Establish- 
ing Religious Freedom in Virginia on December 17, 1785, 
which became a law when signed by the Speaker of the House 
on January 19, 1786.°9 Thus Virginia became the first civil 
government in the world to establish the absolute separation 
of Church and State, which Thom in his study of the struggle 
for Religious Freedom in Virginia characterizes as “the greatest 
distinctive contribution of America to the sum of Western 
Christian Civilization.”* This chapter may well close with a 
statement of the honest and respected historian of the Epis- 


copal Church in Virginia, F. L. Hawks: 


The Baptists were the principal promoters of this work, and in 
truth aided more than any other denomination in its accomplish- 
ment.*! 


39. For an excellent account of the part Baptists played in the achieve- 
ment of religious freedom in Virginia, see E. F. Humphrey, Nationalism 
and Religion in America. (Boston, Chipman Law Publishing Company, 
1924) pp. 362-406. See also W. T. Thom, The Struggle for Religious 
Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Studies (Series XVIII, Nos. 10-12) 1900. 


Ao. thom, op. cit., p. 73. 
41. F. L. Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the 
United States of America. (New York, 1836-1839) Vol. I, Virginia, p. 152. 
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A Firm Foothold 


Cus VircInia was the first important seed plot of 
American Methodism. At the opening of the American Revo- 
lution in 1775 there were 3,148 members of Methodist socie- 
ties in the colonies, and of this number 2,384 were to be 
found south of the Mason and Dixon line. By 1780, in the 
midst of the war, Methodist membership had increased to 
8,504 and of this number, 7,808 were to be found south of 
Pennsylvania, with the Virginia membership far in the lead. 

The reasons for the more rapid expansion of early Metho- 
dism south of Pennsylvania may be gathered under the fol- 
lowing heads: first, Maryland and Virginia were the strongest 
Church-of-England colonies, and the Church was more 
strongly established in Virginia than anywhere else.’ The 


1. In November 1784 Asbury was on his way northward where he was 
soon to meet Dr. ‘Thomas Coke. He passed through the Northern Neck of 
Virginia and stopped on November 5 at Col. Burton’s, and he confides to: 
his Journal, Vol. I, pp. 483-484: 

The Presbyterians came down here about thirty years ago; many were 
moved, and some advances were made towards a reformation. A house 
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Virginia colony was divided into a network of Anglican 
parishes, 95 in all. Anglicanism was strongest in the tidewater. 
It must be remembered also that Methodism was a movement 
within the Church of England until 1784, a fact which John 
Wesley never let his preachers either in England or the 
colonies forget. He and his brother Charles were loyal Ang- 
licans, and they themselves continued to receive the Lord’s 
Supper at the hands of the Anglican clergy and in Anglican 
churches to the end of their lives. He also continued to 
advise the American Methodists to do likewise. Second, 
Methodism had more difficulty in gaining a foothold in the 
Middle Colonies and in New England, because the Calvinistic 
bodies, Congregationalism in New England and Presbyterian- 
ism in the Middle Colonies, dominated the religious scene. 
It has been shown that where Calvinism dominates, Metho- 
dism has found it difficult to make headway, as for instance, in 
Scotland. Third, early Methodism found a larger measure of 
cooperation in Virginia from the Anglican Church than in 
any other colony. 


I 
Methodism was brought to America from England by two 


more or less separate groups; the first were local preachers 
who came of their own accord; the second were the mission- 
aries commissioned by John Wesley and sent out by the 
Conference. The first local preacher immigrants who came 


was built for public worship. About six years past the Baptists visited these 
parts and there was some stir among the people. I think the Methodists 
are more likely to have permanent success, because the inhabitants are 
generally Episcopalians. We preached some time before any regular circuits 
were formed, or any people had joined us; now Brother Willis is stationed 
here, and there are one fea in society. . . . The people are generous, 
social and polished in their manners. 
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to America antedated the official missionaries by several years 
and were the pioneers of Methodism in America. As is well 
known, Robert Strawbridge and Philip Embury were the first 
to come and through them the earliest Methodist classes in 
America were formed, the first by Strawbridge in Maryland, 
the second under Embury in New York City.* 

Under the leadership of Strawbridge, Methodism soon en- 
tered Northern Virginia.? What is thought to have been the 
first Methodist society in Virginia was that in Leesburg, the 
the nearest town in Virginia to Strawbridge’s base of opera- 
tions on Sam’s Creek. ‘The exact date that Methodism began 
in Leesburg is not known, but in 1766, there were suflicient 
followers to make plans for building a meeting house. It was 
on May 11 that year that the Methodist Society purchased a 
half-acre lot in that town for “no other use but for a church 
or meeting house and grave-yard.”* 

On this lot the Old Stone Church of Leesburg was built, 
begun in 1766 and completed in 1770. Finally free of all 
debt this church was dedicated on July 24, 1790 by Joseph 
Pilmoor.° ‘The Sixth American Conference met in this chapel 
on May 19, 1778. 

Nicholas Cresswell, a young English gentleman, in 1774 
at the age of 24 visited Virginia with the expectation of buying 
a plantation. On December 8, of that year, he was in Lees- 


2. For an account of the local preacher immigrants, see William W. 
Sweet, Men of Zeal; The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings. 
CNew York, 1935.) Chapter 11. 

3. James Edward Armstrong, History of the Old Baltimore Conference 
(Baltimore, Md., King Bros., 1907), page Io. 

4. Land records of Loudoun County, Clerk’s Office, Leesburg, Va., 
Liber 1 L’s, p. 451. 

5. The dates cited here will be found in History of Methodism in Lees- 
burg, published in Leesburg, Va. by the Leesburg Methodist Church, 1952, 
pp: 5-6. Sources for this information are Quarterly Conference and Church 
records of the Old Stone Church, now in the custody of the Hillsboro 
Quarterly Conference, Waterford, Va. 
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burg, and states that he “Went to a Methodist meeting. This 
Sect is scattered in every place and have got considerable 
footing here, owing to the great negligence of the Church 
Parsons. © 

The Old Stone Church continued as a place of Methodist 
worship until 1900, when following the organization of a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South in the town, a disagree- 


ment between white and colored persons over the possession 


6. Nicholas Cresswell, The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell (New York: 
The Dial Press). Entry of Dec. 8, 1774. 
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of the old Church resulted in its being sold and dismantled.’ _ 

In 1770 Strawbridge, joined by Richard Owings, preached 
in Georgetown (now a part of the District of Columbia), 
and “crossing the Potomac river, planted societies in Fairfax 
county, Virginia.’”® 

Also to this group of unofhcial Wesleyan representatives 
belongs Robert Williams, the first Methodist apostle to set 
foot in southern Virginia. While not one of Wesley’s official 
missionaries to America, Williams came with John Wesley’s 
consent, arriving in New York in September 1769, a month 
before Joseph Pilmoor and Richard Boardman, the first of- 


ficial missionaries, landed.? 


II 
Though Williams and John King came to America with 


Wesley’s consent, neither of them was financed by the Con- 


7. Evidence that this church was in the possession of Methodists con- 
tinuously from May 11, 1766 to October 24, 1902 is to be found in the 
Decrees in Chancery, Circuit Court of Loudoun County, In Re Norwood 
vs. Gaver of date Oct. 24, 1902. Here also is found the sad story of the 
dissolution of a congregation and the dilapidation of a shrine as the result 
of sectional and racial strife. 

8. Armstrong, op. cit., p. Io. 

9. J. B. Wakely in his Lost Chapters Recovered From the Early History 
of American Methodism (New York, 1856) and Abel Stevens in his 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church and others have stated that 
Robert Williams was a local preacher from England. Robert Williams was 
not from England, however, but from Ireland and was a member of the 
Irish Conference where he began to “travel” in 1766. Wesley in his Journal 
April 3, 1767, then in Ireland, states that “Robert Williams showed me 
the way to Newry.” See Journal (Curmock edition), V, p. 202. Curnock 
states in a note: “He [Williams] was so much a Dissenter that Wesley 
more than once put his initials only in the Minutes.” That Williams was 
somewhat of a ia in Wesley’s side is indicated by the following from 
the Journal, Vol. V, pp. 315-316. “There was a general love for the gospel 
here till simple Roberti Wlilliams] preached against the clergy.” “In 
other zespects,” the editor states, “he was worthy of trust —a brave leader 
and a good preacher.” See William Crook, Ireland and the Centenary of 
American Methodism, etc. (London and Dublin, 1866), Chapter VII, 
“Robert Williams,” pp. 135-146. 
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ference.” In the early spring of 1769 Williams spoke to 
Wesley, then in Ireland, indicating his desire to go to America, 
and asked his “sanction and authority.” Wesley consented 
with the understanding that he was to “labour in subordina- 
tion with the missionaries who were about to be sent out.”!! 
Once decided on coming, and without money to pay his pas- 
sage, Williams wrote a friend in Dublin, Thomas Ashton, 
who was about to emigrate to America. Ashton consented to 
pay the passages of both. Williams now hastily sold his horse 
to pay his debts and to pay his way to Dublin, where he 
arrived carrying his saddle bags, with no money in his pocket 
but ready to face what the new world had in store for him.” 

The following is from the MS Journals of John Littleton 
(io booklets), 1769-1832 CLouisville Conference Historical 
Society, Louisville, Kentucky): 


During my two years [1771-73] stay in Norfolk, Mr. Rev. 
Williams, a Methodist preacher visited us, he came in a boat from 
Craney Island, mounted the highest steps of the courthouse and 
commenced singing “Come Sinners to the Gospel Feast,” and I 
looked out at the door and said to my shop mates there is a 
crazy fellow at the courthouse and I will go and see him. 


to. Evidently Robert Williams had planned to help support himself in 
America by printing and selling some of John Wesley’s books. The first 
Methodist Conference (1773) in America took the following action: 

“None of the preachers in America to print any of Mr. Wesley’s books 
without his authority (when it can be gotten) and the consent of their 
brethren. 

“Robert Williams to sell the books he has already printed, but to print 
no more, unless under the above restrictions.” 

11. In a letter to Joseph Pilmoor from Dublin, dated March 27, 1771, 
Wesley asks: “What is become of Robert Williams? Where is he now? 
And what is he doing? Are he and John King of a teachable spirit? Do 
they act in conjunction with you?” The Letters of John Wesley, John 
Telford, ed. (London, 1931), Vol. V, p. 232. 

12. Jesse Lee, Short History of the Methodists, etc. (Baltimore, 1810) 
pp. 26-29, 40, 42-43. 
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I soon thought he was a minister from his dress and paid little 
attention till interrupted by the mayor saying to a person “if we 
permit such a fellow as this to come here we will have an insur- 
rection of the Negroes.” I felt angry and said to myself, if I were 
a man I would thrash you for this. 

Mr. Williams had a very large concourse to hear him and when 
done they opened to the right and left and he walked through 
them. ... Having made an appointment to return in a few weeks, 
this was the commencement of Meth. preaching in this place 
[ Norfolk]. 

Mr. Williams returned afterwards with Messrs Pilmore, Wright, 
Watters and others, They had regular preaching at Portsmouth 
Sunday morning and at night in the theater. I was a constant 
hearer and always felt very indignant when they were insulted 
or persecuted which was frequently the case. I took pleasure in 
hearing and respected the preachers but the word did not reach 
my heart although it did many others. 


Arriving in New York, Williams began his American 
ministry at Embury’s Methodist chapel with which he seems 
to have had some official connection until August 1771.% He 


also preached in Philadelphia and Maryland, where he worked 
13. Atkinson states that Williams landed in Norfolk in 1769, probably 


in the summer. According to this account, which is based upon a manu- 
script found among the papers of Rev. Robert Embury, the ship in which 
Williams sailed was bound for Baltimore but adverse winds caused the 
ship to put in at Norfolk. Williams had a letter of introduction addressed 
to people in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Leaving the ship at Norfolk, 
Williams proceeded up Main Street with his Bible and hymnbook in his 
pocket. Coming upon a house advertised for rent, he took his stand on 
the steps and began to sing. Hearers were soon attracted and Williams 
fell on his knees and began to pray for Norfolk and its citizens. Arising 
from his knees he introduced himself to the company, and told of his 

urpose in coming to America and asked if anyone present would give 
fee a night’s lodging. A lady came forward and offered him the hospitality 
of her home where he was kindly entertained. As a result of his visit his. 
kind hostess came under conviction and was converted. Her husband, a 
sea-captain, then at sea, came under conviction on his ship at the same 
time his wife was finding peace in their home. The incident was so remark- 
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in conjunction with Strawbridge and John King. Williams’ 
first appearance in Virginia was at Norfolk in the early part 
of 1772.'* He preached his first sermon on the steps of the 
Court House, attracting a company of people by singing a 
hymn, a practice which John Wesley and his preachers often 
used in attracting a crowd. A certain citizen of neighboring 
Portsmouth, Isaac Luke, a member of the Anglican Church, 
happened to hear Williams preach in Norfolk and was so 
affected by the sermon that he invited him to visit Portsmouth. 
The next day Williams preached in Portsmouth and soon 
afterwards Luke and his friends fitted up a warehouse as a 
preaching place for Williams. ‘There is no record as to how 
long Williams’ first visit in Virginia lasted, but it is probable 
that he soon returned to Maryland. He made a second visit 
in the fall of 1772, this time accompanied by William Watters, 
who left us a brief account of their Virginia itinerary. Watters 
states: 


I cheerfully accepted the invitation of that servant of the Lord, 
Robert Williams, and set out with him, and under his care in 
October, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-two, for Nor- 
folk, Virginia, being just twenty-one years of age... .» 


Crossing the Potomac into Virginia, the two itinerants passed 


through Alexandria and reached King William Court House 


able that he recorded it in the ship’s log. According to the MSS account 
Williams related this story to Mr. Josias Dallam, an early Methodist of 
Maryland, whose son Dr. William M. Dallam wrote it out. See John 
Atkinson, Historic Origins of the Wesleyan Movement in America and the 
Establishment therein of Methodism (New York, 1896), pp. 102-104. 

14. William W. Bennett in his Memorials of Methodism in Virginia 
(Richmond, 1871) has collected much of the available facts regarding 
Robert Williams and his Virginia ministry; he evidently was not familiar 
with Joseph Pilmoor’s Journals which furnishes some interesting sidelights 
on the character of Williams’ work. 

15. William Watters, A Short Account of the Christian Experience, 
and Ministerial Labours of William Watters. Drawn up by himself 
(Alexandria, n.d.). . 
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on a Saturday where they were invited to stay at the home ot 
a Mr. Martin, whose wife was “under some awakenings.” 
Williams preached the next day to a “tolerably large” and 
“well behaved” congregation, and discovered great ignorance 
of experimental religion among the people. As they con- 
tinued their journey southward toward Norfolk, Williams 
preached along the way, wherever opportunity offered, and 
at every tavern where they stopped, they introduced religion 
into the conversation. “Weary and much worn down” they 
arrived in Norfolk where they were kindly received by 
friends, but Williams states, “I found very little satisfaction 
amongst them for some time,” for although many hundreds 
attended preaching, they were the most wild and ill-behaved 
people he had ever encountered.!® 

Meanwhile Joseph Pilmoor, on a preaching tour through 
the southern colonies, appeared in Virginia where he met 
Robert Williams and William Watters, and worked in con- 
junction with them. Watters tells us that the Anglican minister 
at Norfolk preached a sermon against the Methodists, while 
Pilmoor was temporarily absent from Norfolk, taking as his 
text the words, “Be not overrighteous” in which he represented 
the Methodist preachers as “‘a set of enthusiasts and deceivers.” 
Hearing of the Anglican parson’s attack on the Methodists, 
Pilmoor on his return posted a notice of a meeting announc- 
ing his purpose to speak on the words, “Be not overwicked.” 
The people came in crowds to hear him, and as Watters 
remarks, he made the parson look contemptible.”” 

Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, the first two official 
Methodist envoys to come to the colonies, arrived in Phila- 
delphia on October 21, 1769. They stayed more than four 
years in America, spending much of their time shuttling back 
| 16. Ibid., pp. 26-29...) aka J, Wh 

17. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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and forth between New York and Philadelphia, though both 
made extended tours into other colonies. Boardman journeyed 
northward as far as Boston, while Pilmoor, as noted above, 
made an extended preaching tour into the Southern Colonies, 
passing through Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and as 
far as Whitefield’s Orphanage in Georgia. He began his 
southern journey on May 26, 1772, starting from Philadelphia. 
He soon met Robert Williams, and together they journeyed 
southward, preaching wherever opportunity offered. He con- 
fides to his Journal, “God has undoubtedly begun a good 
work in these parts by the ministry of Messrs. John King, 
Robert Williams and Robert Strawbridge. .. .” It was toward 
the end of July that Pilmoor pushed into Virginia making 
Norfolk and Portsmouth his headquarters. 


Ill 
Although Robert Williams was the first to introduce Metho- 


dism into southern Virginia, as has been noted, he did not 
form the first Methodist societies. That honor belongs to 
Joseph Pilmoor, as is shown by Pilmoor’s extensive Journal 
which is an invaluable source and greatly enlarges our knowl- 


edge of the planting of Methodism in that part of Virginia." 


18. Leroy M. Lee in his Life and Times of Jesse Lee (Louisville, 1848) 
and William W. Bennett in his Memorials of Methodism in Virginia 
(Richmond, 1871), credit Williams with forming the first Methodist 
societies in Virginia. It was known that Joseph Pilmoor made a journey 
from Philadelphia to Whitefield’s Orphans House in Georgia in 1772 and 
1773 but it was supposed that he left no record of it. Stevens states that 
he left no record of its events. McTyeire in his History of American 
Methodism also states that Pilmoor founded no societies in his long itinerary 
from Philadelphia to Georgia. For some reason the 309-page manuscript 
Journal of Joseph Pilmoor was not known to these early careful writers. 
John Atkinson in his The Beginnings of the Methodist Movement in 
America and the Establishment Therein of Methodism (New York, 1896) 
was the first to use the Pilmoor Journal. W. W. Sweet in Men of Zeal: 
The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings (New York, 1935) also 
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Pilmoor landed in Norfolk on July 17, 1772, having been 
invited by William Stevenson, a citizen of Norfolk who had 
heard Pilmoor preach in New York. In good Methodist 
fashion Pilmoor preached on the evening of his arrival in the 
Play House to a small congregation, but without much evi- 
dence of success. The following Sunday he preached in 
Portsmouth under “a fine shade tree” to a large congregation, 
and in the afternoon he was back in Norfolk preaching to 
“most of the genteel people of Norfolk.” (Journal, July 26, 
1772). At the end of August he sailed up the James to 
Williamsburg where he was the guest of a Mr. Dean, a coach- 
builder from New York. On Sunday evening he preached 
in the State House yard, where a large assembly of people 
had gathered in spite of the sultry night. The rector of the 
Established Church closed the meeting and invited Pilmoor 
to dine with him, an invitation he was compelled to decline 
because of illness, due to “change of air and water.” From 
Williamsburg he journeyed to Yorktown, but an attack of 
fever prevented his preaching. Though still afflicted with fever, 
he preached at Hampton to a large gathering. Here he met 
a wrathful sea captain, Bicknell by name, whose family had 
been hearing Pilmoor in Norfolk much to the captain’s dis- 
pleasure. Pilmoor’s sermon completely won over the captain, 
and he returned by water to Norfolk to tell his family of his 
change of heart. Returning to Norfolk, though still suffering 
from ague and fever, Pilmoor preached on the last Sunday 
evening in August (1772), and though he says, “My legs 
could hardly stand under me, I found my soul greatly re- 
freshed.” ‘The next night found him in better health and 
used the Pilmoor Journal. The Journal is one of the treasures of the 
Methodist Historical Society in Philadelphia. The University of Chicago 


has a typed copy and Southern Methodist University has in its possession a 
microfilm of the Chicago transcript. 
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Joseph Pilmoor 


after preaching, he read the rules of the society in public 
and had a great multitude to hear. This offered him an oppor- 
tunity to explain many things which had caused prejudice in 
the minds of the people. 
~ On November 14, 1772, Pilmoor formed the first Methodist 
Society in southern Virginia. ‘The following is from his Journal: 
Had a vast Multitude in [Portsmouth] to hear me read and ex- 
plain the Rules of the Society. When I had done, as they had 
been deeply convinced of their need of a Saviour and are truly 
desirous to flee from the wrathe to come, I joined twenty-seven of 
them who are determined to seek the Lord while he may be found. 


Two days later he formed a second society in Norfolk. ‘The 
account of it in his Journal reads: 
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Thursday, 16 [November, 1772]. Having proposed to form a 
society in Norfolk I went to the preaching house and gave an 
exhortation on the nature and necessity of meeting together to 
help build each other up in the faith of the gospel. I then with- 
drew to Captain Carson’s where I laid the foundation of a society 
by joining twenty-six of them together, who are likely to war a 
warfare and obtain the victory through the blood of the Lamb. 
This makes my heart right glad and causes me to rejoice in the 
God my Saviour. I have long wept and prayed that God would 
raise up a people in this place, and now my prayer is answered, 
and I clap my hands exultingly in Hallelujahs to the Lord the 
King. 


This took place just two days before Robert Williams returned 
for his third visit to Virginia, accompanied by William Watters. 


Pilmoor started southward for his extended journey to 
Georgia in December. A Mr. Taylor provided him with a one- 
horse chaise, since he would need to carry provisions with 
him. He left weeping friends in Norfolk, preached a farewell 
sermon in Portsmouth, and then turned his face southward. 
He returned to Virginia in April 1773 where he joined 
Williams and Watters who had carried on the work in Norfolk 
and Portsmouth during his absence. The members of the 
societies rejoiced in his return. He notes in his Journal that 
on his first coming to Virginia he had been little regarded, 
“Now,” he says, “they treat me as if I were an angel of God.” 
Another Methodist society was now formed, probably at the 
house of William Owens where the first watch-night in 
Virginia was held April 27. The people flocked to the meet- 
ing, curious to see what such a meeting was like, which gave 
Pilmoor an excellent opportunity to show “the necessity of 
watching and prayer.” Early in May, Pilmoor started north- 
ward with a heart overwhelmed with sorrow at the necessity 
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of parting with people who were exceedingly dear to him, 
many of whom were the fruit of his labors. After a round of 
visits at Suffolk, Hogg’s Island, Williamsburg, and New 
Castle he arrived on May 17 in Fredericksburg, where he 
held a service at the Court House, at five o’clock, many of 
the principal inhabitants attending. A few days later he left 
Virginia and in January 1774 sailed for England. Ten years 
later he returned to America, was ordained by Bishop Samuel 
Seabury of the newly formed Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and served as rector of Ann Street Episcopal Church in New 
York. In 1809 he returned to Philadelphia as the rector of 
St. Paul’s Church where he died at an advanced age in 1825." 

Joseph Pilmoor was undoubtedly the best educated and most 
talented of the early American Methodist preachers, but his 
association with Wesley had not been happy. At the Conference 
of 1784, when Wesley issued his famous Deed of Declaration 
in which the legal rights of the Methodist societies in England 
were invested in the body known as the “Legal Hundred,” 
Pilmoor was not among the group named, although numerous 
others who were his juniors were included. ‘This was evidently 
the final cause of his leaving the Methodists. He had a part in 
the formation of the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America and assisted in the preparation of the 
American Prayer Book. As he grew older his bitterness faded 
out and when Wesley died he wrote to a friend about that 
“truly great man, John Wesley,” and later to the same friend 
he wrote in 1807, “The vine long since planted by the 
venerable Wesley, has spread its branches, and well-nigh filled 
the land. Blessed be God! Hallelujah!” Pilmoor remained 

19. For Pilmoor’s reasons for not continuing with the Methodists, see 
W. W. Sweet, Men of Zeal, pp. 106-109. The entry in his Journal for June 
4, 1773, is very critical of Wesley’s treatment of him ending with the 


statement: “I was greatly amazed that Mr. Wesley should treat me as if 
I had been the foulest offender and an enemy of God and mankind.” 
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cordial in his relations with both Asbury and Coke, who were 
on several occasions invited to his pulpit as were other Metho- 
dist preachers. Asbury records in his Journal on April 3, 1814, 
“Joseph Pilmoor is yet alive, and preaches three times every 
Sunday.”*? 

In February 1773 we find Williams in Petersburg where 
he had come at the solicitation of two gentlemen of that town, 
Grossett Davis and Nathaniel Young, who had business in- 
terests at Norfolk. They had become interested in revitalizing 
religion in their community through the preaching of two 
evangelical Episcopal clergymen, Archibald McRoberts and 
Devereux Jarratt, both of whom lay stress on religion as an 
inner experience. Davis eleven years before had experienced 
conversion under McRoberts’ preaching, while Young, a native 
of England, had belonged to a Methodist society in his native 
Yorkshire. The two, Davis and Young, together with “an old 
formal Quaker” hired a theatre in Petersburg and invited 
“every sect and party” who preached conversion “to come and 
preach.” Presbyterians, Baptists, Churchmen, and Quakers ac- 
cepted the invitation, and among them came Robert Williams. 
We will let Davis describe the results of Williams’ labor in 
the vicinity: 

He labored among us about the town, and no fruit appeared 
for several weeks. We then furnished him a horse, and he traveled 
into the sawed In a short time a surprising work broke out in 


the country, which has since spread over every part of the state 
of Virginia and North Carolina.?! 


20. Joseph Pilmoor was a graduate of Wesley’s Kingswood School and 
even while he was itinerating in America he found time to read the Old 
Testament in the Hebrew. Physically he was impressive and possessed 
high mental endowments. 

21. The above facts are from a letter of Grossett Davis to John Wesley 
dated July 11, 1780, quoted in William W. Bennett, Memorials of 
Methodism in Virginia from its Introduction into the State in the Year 
1772 to the Year 1829 (Richmond, published by the author, 1871), pp. 
56-59. Wesley makes no mention of this letter in his Journal and Bennett 
does not indicate where he came upon the letter. 
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At the first Methodist Conference in America, held in 
Philadelphia, July 1, 1773, Robert Williams was assigned to 
Petersburg. The revival which had already begun continued 
throughout the year, and the following year Williams formed 
the Brunswick Circuit, the first Virginia Methodist circuit. It 
was the formation of the Brunswick Circuit, which was soon 
extended southward into North Carolina, that brought 
Williams to the attention of Devereux Jarratt. Although 
Williams’ name does not appear assigned to a circuit in the 
Minutes of the second Conference, which met in Philadelphia, 
May 25, 1774, he is listed as an “assistant,” which meant that 
he was a recognized member of the Conference. Bennett 
suggests that it was about this time that Williams married 
and that may have been the reason why he ceased to travel 
as a regular itinerant.** His home was between Suffolk and 
Portsmouth, where he died on September 26, 1775. 

Francis Asbury thus summarizes Robert Williams’ contribu- 
tion to Methodism: 

I ventured to preach a funeral sermon at the burial of brother 
Wl[illiams]. He has been a very useful, laborious man, and the 


Lord gave him many seals to his ministry. Perhaps no one in 
America has been an instrument of awakening so many souls as 


God has awakened by him. 


Jesse Lee characterizes Robert Williams’ preaching as plain 
and artless. “He was an indefatigable preacher of the gospel 
and often proved the goodness of his doctrine, by his tears in 
public, and by his life and conduct in private.” He “spared 
no pains in order to do good.” Frequently, Jesse Lee tells us, 
Williams would go to hear the established clergy, and on leav- 
ing would mount a stump or a log, sing and pray, and when a 


22. See Bennett, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 
23. Francis Asbury, Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury. (New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1821), vol. 1, pp. 162 f, 
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crowd had gathered, would preach to them. He dealt with 
people one by one, questioning them about the welfare of 
their souls. He was neither brilliant nor learned, but only a 
“plain, simple hearted, pious man.’** The most important 
single historic fact in the early history of Methodism in 
Virginia was the cooperative relationship which developed 
between the early Methodist preachers working in Virginia 
and North Carolina with the devout evangelical Anglican 
clergyman of Bath Parish in Dinwiddie County, Devereux 
Jarratt, and it was through Robert Williams that this relation- 
ship was begun. 


IV 


Devereux Jarratt was a native Virginian, born in New 
Kent County in the year 1732-33 in a nominally Church-of- 
England family. He received little religious training in his 
youth and grew up ignorant and indifferent to all religion. 
To the church in the parish, he says, he went scarcely once 
a year, his chief interest being cock fighting and horse racing. 
The clergyman of the parish manifested no concern for the 
spiritual well-being of his flock, and young Jarratt grew up 
godless and careless. On approaching manhood he developed 
an interest in learning and utilized his spare time in study, 
preparing himself to teach school. His first school was in 
Albemarle County, then nearly a frontier region, and there 
was no minister within many miles. His first boarding place 
was in a godless family, and he with the family spent their 
sabbaths “in sporting.” During the course of the year, however, 
a book of Whitefield’s sermons fell by chance into his hands, 
the first such book he had ever seen. He was told that 
Whitefield was a “New-light,” and nothing he could say 


24. Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists in the United States 
of America, etc. (Baltimore, 1810), pp. 42-43. 
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would mean anything to a “Churchman.” The next year, 
having obtained another school, he boarded around among 
the families whose children were his pupils. The time came 
when he found himself in a Presbyterian home, where the lady 
of the house was the first person he had ever known who had 
actually “experienced” religion. And here it was that under 
the influence of this devout lady he entered into a personal 
experience of religion.® Jarratt lived in this Presbyterian home 
for several years, and it was during this period that he de- 
termined to prepare himself for the Presbyterian ministry. 
Later the church in which he had been born, the Established 
Church, seemed to offer larger opportunities for doing good, 
and he decided to seek ordination in that communion. This 
involved, of course, a long hazardous voyage to England 
for ordination, and in the year 1762 he set sail for England. 
Sufficient funds for the journey were obtained by selling his 
patrimony of some 300 acres of land, left him at the death of 
his brother. Finally presenting himself before the Bishop of 
London for examination, he was ordained a deacon on Christ- 
mas day, and on New Year's day, 1763, he obtained priest’s 
orders at the hands of the Bishop of Chester. 

His return voyage was delayed by the freezing over of the 
Thames, which, however, gave him the opportunity of preach- 

25. Our knowledge of Devereux Jarratt is principally based upon his 
Autobiography which bears the long title, The Life of the Reverend 
Devereux Jarratt, Rector of Bath Parish, Dinwiddie County, Virginia. 
Written by Himself, in a Series of Letters Addressed to the Rev. John 
Coleman, one of the Ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Maryland (Baltimore, Warner & Hanna, 1806). Bennett in his Methodism 
in Virginia devotes six pages to Jarratt. W. M. Gewehr, in his Great 
Awakening in Virginia has an excellent chapter on “Devereux Jarratt and 
the Methodist Movement,” pp. 138-166. See also W. W. Sweet, Men of 
Zeal, etc., Chapter I, “Devereux Jarratt, Forerunner,’ pp. 19-47. E. 
Clowes Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church 


(New York, Scribners, 1946) devotes his first chapter to Jarratt under the 
title, “Lighting the Altar Fires.” 
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ing several times in London churches, as well as the chance 
of hearing both John Wesley and George Whitefield. Just as 
the ice in the river was breaking up, Jarratt was taken with 
smallpox, and on his recovery, weeks later, he found his 
funds exhausted, owing in part to a dishonest fellow passenger 
with whom he had entrusted his money and belongings during 
his illness. Fortunately he was able to find some kind friends 
who financed his voyage home, and he arrived in Yorktown 
in July 1763. After presenting his credentials to the Com- 
missary and the governor, Jarratt’s next task was to find a 
vacant parish, and there were few parishes vacant. Setting 
out for Cumberland, where he had formerly taught school, 
intending to visit friends, he learned of a vacant parish in 
Dinwiddie County, the Parish of Bath consisting of three 
churches. He arrived in the parish on August 19, 1763, and 
after preaching in each of the churches, he was accepted and 
installed by the vestry and here he remained, a faithful, 
courageous and indefatigable pastor until the end of his life 
in 1801. 

From the beginning of his ministry, Jarratt stressed the 
fact that religion must be experienced; it was not merely 
joining a church and confessing a creed. He would have 
fully agreed with John Wesley, that there is no such thing 


as religion unless it is experienced religion. He tells us that: 


I endeavored to expose, in the most alarming colors, the guilt of 
sin, the entire depravity of human nature — the awful danger 
mankind are in, by nature and practice — and their utter inability 
to evade the sentence of the law and the strokes of divine justice, 
by their own power, merit, or good works. 


It was Jarratt’s custom to preach extempore, and when he 
was asked after thirty years in the ministry to publish a_ 
volume of sermons, he states he did not have a single written - 
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sermon. [his in itself was a radical departure from the general 
practice of the Episcopal Church clergy, who were accustomed 
to read little homilies on morality. Jarratt, however, insisted 
that “true morality can never spring forth from an unrenewed 
heart.” The titles of the sermons indicate their evangelical 
emphasis: viz., “The Miserable State of Man by Nature; and 
the Way of Recovery, by Faith in Jesus Christ”; “Christ the 
Redeemer”; “The Nature, Necessity and Utility of Prayer’; 
“The Necessity and Advantage of Seeking the Lord”; The 
Sin, Folly and Danger of Being Ashamed of the Gospel.’ 
In trying to arouse his people to a sense of sin, and to 
bring about a change in their lives, Jarratt found little or no 
encouragement among the Anglican clergy. He states: 


I stood alone, not knowing of one clergyman in Virginia, like- 
minded with myself; yea I was opposed, reproached by the clergy, 
called an enthusiast, fanatic, visionary, dissenter, Presbyterian, 
madman, and whatnot; yet was I so well convinced of the utility 
and importance of the truths I declared and the doctrines | 
preached, that no clamor, opposition, or reproach could daunt my 
spirit or move me from my purpose and manner of preaching... . 


The inevitable result of such preaching soon began to 
manifest itself in arousing deep concern among the middle 
classes and even the poorer people were reached, people who 
had never been accustomed to speak to clergymen. Soon his 
churches were crowded. But he was not content to confine 
his labors to his churches, but began to visit among the people, 
holding meetings in private houses, singing and praying with 
them. Poor people increasingly were reached who soon began 


to overcome their shyness. News of what was going on in 

26. Devereux Jarratt: Sermons on Various and Important Subjects in 
Practical Divinity Adapted to the Plainest Capacities and Suited to the 
Family and Closet (Raleigh, North Carolina and sold by William Glenden- 


ning, 1805). This volume contains thirty sermons. 
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Bath Parish spread to neighboring parishes and his services 
were crowded with strangers from far and near. 

A notable instance of visitors from neighboring parishes is 
that of the Lee family. Nathaniel Lee was a substantial 
farmer, the owner of a farm of several hundred acres situated 
some 12 miles distant from the Saponey church, the principal 
one of the three in Bath Parish. From what is known of the 
Lee family, it is evident that they were members of the 
Anglican Church and partook of its sacraments, and that 
the children were baptized in the parish church.?” Although 
the Lee family were regular worshipers at the Jones’ Hole 
Church, they occasionally heard Jarratt preach, and evidently 
under the influence of his evangelical appeal the elder Lee 
professed conversion in the latter part of the year 1772. The 
conversion of his wife soon followed and two years later 
(1774) his two sons, Peter and Jesse, became members of a 
Methodist society, which became a part of the Brunswick 
Circuit.22 It must be remembered that the conversion of 
Nathaniel Lee and his wife took place before any Methodist 
preacher had visited this part of Virginia. It was at this 
juncture that Robert Williams came in contact with Devereux 
Jarratt. 

V 


During the year 1773 Robert Williams came to the house 
of Devereux Jarratt and remained a week and preached several 


27. The fact that the children of Nathaniel Lee were given Scriptural 
names indicates familiarity with the Bible. Among the numerous children 
were Nathaniel, Jesse, Peter, John, Adam, Abraham, Sarah, Rebecca and 
Mary. For an account of Jarratt’s influence on the Lee family, see Leroy 
M. me The Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee (Louisville, 1848), 
Pp: 27 ff. 

28. Minton Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee with Extracts from 
his Journals (New York, 1823). The account of Nathaniel Lee’s con- 
version and the beginning of the family’s relationship with the Methodists 
is taken verbatim from Jesse Lee’s Journal, pp. 6-13. 
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times in the parish. Jarratt states that he liked “his preaching 
in the main very well and especially the affectionate manner 
in which his discourses were delivered.” Williams had assured 
Jarratt “that the Methodists were true members of the Church 
of England — that their design was to build up and not to 
divide the church — that the preachers did not assume the 
office of priests, administered neither the ordinance of baptism, 
nor the Lord's Supper but looked to the parish ministers, in 
all places for these.” Their primary purpose was to call sinners 
to repentance and do all they could for the spiritual improve- 
ment of the people.*? Not long after his first contact with 
Williams, Jarratt wrote John Wesley the following revealing 
letter: 

Virginia (the land of my nativity) has long groaned through 
a want of faithful ministers of the gospel. Many souls are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, many crying for the bread of 
life, and no man is found to break it to them. We have ninety- 
five parishes in the colony, and all except one, I believe are sup- 
plied with clergymen. But, alas! You will understand the rest. 
I know of but one clergyman of the Church of England who 
appears to have the power and spirit of vital religion; for all seek 
their own, and not the things that are Christ’s. Is not our situa- 
tion then truly deplorable? And does it not call loudly upon the 
friends of Zion on your side of the Atlantic to assist us? Many 
people here heartily join with me in returning our most grateful 
acknowledgements for the concern you have shown for us in send- 
ing so many preachers to the American colonies. Two have 
preached for some time in Virginia: Mr. Pilmoor and Mr. 
Williams. I have never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Pilmoor, 
but by all I can learn, he is a gracious soul and a good preacher. 
With Mr. Williams I have had many delightful interviews. He 
has just now returned to my house from a long excursion through 
the back counties. I hope he will be able to write you joyful 


29. Jarratt’s Autobiography, p. 107 ff. 
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tidings of his success. But, after all, what can two or three 
preachers do in such an extended country as this? Cannot you do 
something more for us? Cannot you send us a minister of the 
Church of England, to be stationed in that one vacant parish, 
I mentioned? In all probability he would be of great service. The 
parish I am speaking of is about forty miles from me. The people 
are anxious to hear the truth. The parishes around it afford a 
wide field for itineration; for J would have no minister of Jesus, 
as matters stand, confined to one parish. Mr. McRoberts, the 
gentleman referred to above, is an Israelite indeed. He is a warm, 
zealous, striking preacher. He is constantly making excursions 
toward Maryland and Pennsylvania in the North and Northwest, 
while I make a tour of the parishes to the South and Southwest. 
Now, if we had one to take this station forty miles to the west, 
we should be able to go through the country. I flatter myself it 
will be so. I shall wait with expectation till I am favored with an 
answer from you. I trust it will be such an answer as will rejoice 
my heart and the hearts of thousands.%° 


From 1773, the date of Williams’ first contact with Jarratt, 
to 1784, Jarratt and the Methodists were in full cooperation 
in Virginia, and out of this cooperation came the first great 
Methodist awakening in America, which reached its peak 
during the years 1775 to 1776. There are several contemporary 
accounts of this great revival, among them one by Jesse Lee, 
and others by ‘Thomas Rankin and Francis Asbury, but the 
fullest description of them all is the one by Devereux Jarratt, 
which he prepared for John Wesley. He sent it to Asbury 
Archibald McRoberts to whom Jarratt refers in the above letter, as his 
name indicates, was of Scotch background and had been ordained as an 
Anglican clergyman in 1763. He and Jarratt were close friends and were 
alike in their efforts to revive religion in Virginia. He was settled in Dale 
Parish in Chesterfield County from 1773-1776. In 1779 he withdrew 


from the Anglican Church and united with the Presbyterians. W. W. 
Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, p. 59. 
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to forward to Wesley, and Asbury copied it in full in his 
Journal} 

Jarratt begins his narrative with an account of his own 
activities in Bath Parish from 1763 to 1773, stating that from 
the start of his ministry he had stressed “the absolute necessity 
of being born again” which caused “no small outcry against 
him.” The coming of Archibald McRoberts, another evangeli- 
cal Anglican clergyman, to a neighboring parish to the north 
gave encouragement to his efforts to revive religion, and they 
“joined hand in hand in the great work.” Gradually their 
efforts bore fruit and religion began to come alive in the whole 
region “for fifty or sixty miles around.” From 1770 to 1773 
the revival spread rapidly and many were converted, accom- 
panied by emotional manifestations. Jarratt formed the new 
converts into societies, which he found “a happy means of 
building up those that had believed and preventing the rest 
from losing their convictions.” From the latter year on, in 
the counties of Brunswick and Sussex especially, the “work 
was chiefly carried on by the labours of the people called 
Methodists.” 

As has been noted above, the coming of Robert Williams 
into his parish in 1773 was Jarratt’s first contact with the 
Methodists. The next year others came who “gathered many 
societies both in this neighborhood, and in other places,” even 
to the North Carolina line. The revival had its beginning in 
1775, particularly under the preaching of George Shadford, 
who had accompanied Francis Asbury to America in 1771. 
There now began, as Jarratt describes it, a “shaking among 
the dry bones” which “increased from week to week.” “Some- 
times ten to twelve have been deeply convinced of sin in one 
day. . . .. Numbers of old and gray-headed, of middle-aged 


31. Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury (New York, 1852), Vol. if pp: 
208-224. 
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persons, of youth yea, of little children, were the subjects of 
this work.” People flocked to hear not only Jarratt and the 
traveling preachers, “but also the exhortors and leaders.” Not 
only did the “outpouring of the Spirit” extend itself through- 
out the circuits regularly attended by the traveling preachers, 
which took in an area of some four or five hundred miles in 
circumference, but in a short time it had spread through parts 
of Dinwiddie, Brunswick, Sussex, Prince George, Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, and Amelia counties. Great crowds attended 
the quarterly meetings and the “power of the Lord came down 
upon the assembly like a rushing wind.” 


Jarratt was greatly disturbed about the extreme manifesta- 
tions of emotion which attended the meetings, but after read- 
ing Jonathan Edwards on the subject he was somewhat recon- 
ciled, especially from Edwards’ observation “that wherever 
these most appear there is always the greatest and the deepest 
work.” ‘The thing which disturbed him most was the praying 
of several at the same time. Even though Edwards defended 
that also, Jarratt was still not satisfied and notes with satisfac- 
tion that in his own neighborhood such confusion was never 
known, and it was soon under control in other places. Jarratt 
concludes his detailed account of the revival by stating that 
“a great part of Virginia is still in a very dark and deplorable 
condition,’ for of the 62 counties the revival had only ex- 
tended into seven or eight. Even in these counties it had only 


reached the places regularly visited by the Methodist preachers. 


Thomas Rankin and George Shadford had come to America 
in 1773, sent out by Wesley, and both had notable parts in 
the Virginia revival. Shadford was the first among five 
preachers assigned to the Brunswick Circuit in 1775, the. 
others Robert Lindsay, Edward Dromgoole, Robert Williams, 
and William Glendenning. Shadford was evidently the most 
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effective revivalist of them all. He states in his Autobiography 
that often he was amazed at the results of his own preaching, 
and it was seldom that conversions did not take place in his 
meetings.** The revival reached its culmination in 1776. 
That year Shadford was again assigned to the Brunswick 
Circuit. Thomas Rankin, now Wesley’s “assistant” in America, 
came into Virginia in June of that year and everywhere 
crowds were attracted to hear him. In a letter he wrote 
Wesley in 1778 he vividly describes some of the revival scenes 
which came under his observation. On July 2, 1776, he states: 


I rode with Mr. S[hadford] to Mr. J[arratt]’s who with Mrs. 
Jlarratt] received us with open arms. I preached the next day not 
far from his house, to a deeply attentive congregation. Many were 
much affected at the preaching: but far more at the meeting of 
the society. Mr. J[arratt] himself was constrained to praise God 
aloud, for his great love to him and his people. 


Five days later Rankin states that he preached in Jarratt’s 
house which was crowded while four or five hundred stood 
at the doors and windows and “listened with unabated atten- 
tion.” Their emotions were so agitated that he was “obliged 
to stop again and again, and beg the people to compose them- 
selves.” But he states, “They could not.” It was indeed an 
overwhelming scene with some of the people on their knees, 
and some on their faces, “crying mightily to God all the time 
I was preaching.” Hundreds of Negroes were also present 
“with tears streaming down their faces.” 

Leaving the vicinity of Jarratt’s parish, Rankin with Jarratt 
rode southward toward North Carolina, preaching frequently 
on the way. In Roanoke chapel he preached to more than 


32. George Shadford, “Autobiography,” in Thomas Jackson, ed., The 
Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, Chiefly Written by Themselves, Vol. II. 

33. Jarratt’s account in his letter to Wesley deals largely with the 1776 
revival. 
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double “what the house would contain,” the “white people 
within, and the black people without.” “Many were bathed 
in tears, others rejoicing with joy unspeakable.” On July 30 
there was a quarterly meeting “where no chapel or preaching 
house in Virginia would have contained one-third of the 
congregation.” But their friends were equal to the occasion 
“and contrived to shade with bows of trees a space that 
would contain two or three thousand persons” and here a 
general love-feast was held which continued from nine until 
noon. Many testified to forgiveness of sin and while some 
were speaking of their experience hundreds were in tears. 
At night there was a love-feast and “Mr. Jarratt) preached an 
excellent sermon” and “other preachers exhorted and prayed 
with divine energy. ** 

The results of the revival are indicated by the great in- 
crease in members shown in the Virginia circuits. In the Con- 
ference Minutes of 1774 there are two Virginia circuits listed, 
the Norfolk and the Brunswick, with a total membership of 
291; in 1775 there are three Virginia circuits, the Fairfax, the 
Norfolk and the Brunswick with a membership totaling 955; 
in 1776 five Virginia circuits are listed, Fairfax, Norfolk, 
Brunswick, Hanover, and Pittsylvania, besides a separate 
North Carolina circuit of 683 members. The total Virginia 
membership was 2,456. The Brunswick Circuit alone reported 
1,611 members. Before the end of 1776 two other Virginia 
circuits had been formed, Amelia and Sussex, being formed 
from the Brunswick Circuit. At the Conference in 1777 
there were six Virginia circuits reporting with a total member- 
ship of 3,449, besides 930 in the North Carolina Circuit. 


34. This letter of Thomas Rankin is also found in Asbury’s Journal, 
Vol. I, pp. 225-230. 

35. The Virginia circuits with their members listed in the Minutes for | 
1777 were Fairfax, 330; Hanover, 262; Amelia, 620; Brunswick, 1,360; 
Sussex, 727; Pittsylvania, 150. Minutes (1777), p. 8. The North Carolina 
Circuit was the child of the Virginia revival. 
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Jesse Lee, an eyewitness, tells us in his account of the revival, 
that it covered an area of some 400 square miles, embracing 
eight counties. Eighteen preachers were assigned to seven 
Virginia circuits in 1777. Just half the 36 Methodist preachers 
at that time in America were serving Virginia circuits. 


VI 


At the Conference of 1775 Francis Asbury was assigned to 
the Norfolk Circuit, his first Virginia appointment.*’ He set 
out from Philadelphia on May 22, 1775, and embarked from 
one of the Delaware River ports for Norfolk, where he arrived 
on the 29th. It was a disagreeable and fatiguing passage on 
an “indifferent” vessel which was much tossed by contrary 
winds. The society at Norfolk had been formed by Joseph 
Pilmoor three years before and had not greatly grown, having 
only four more members than at its founding. There were 
many more people, however, who were interested in hearing 
Methodist preaching and 150 came out to hear him proclaim 
the Methodist gospel in an “old shattered building, which had 
formerly been a play house.” Portsmouth was Asbury’s next 
preaching place. He had liberty “in preaching to a number 
of souls there.” On “Lord’s day, June 4th’ he preached “at 
Norfolk morning and evening and in the afternoon at Ports- 
mouth to a large congregation which lacked ‘sensibility.’ ” 

On June 6 he started out on a journey through Portsmouth 
Parish which took him through such a swamp as he had never 
seen before. On this trip he preached in three houses and 


36. Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists in the United States 
of America (Baltimore, 1810), p. 59. 

37. Claims have been made by several writers on Francis Asbury that 
he first came to Virginia in 1772. Asbury states in his Journal in 1804 and 
again in 1814 that he was in Virginia in 1774. J. Manning Potts has 
skillfully refuted both statements in a recent study entitled When Did 
Asbury First Come to Virginia? (MS). 
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returned to Portsmouth with his soul at peace. In this entry 
in his Journal he states “I have lately read Mason on Self- 
Knowledge” and mentions two other books, Franks on the 
Fear of Man, and Thomas 4 Kempis, as excellent books for a 
Christian. Six miles from Portsmouth on the Suffolk road, 
Asbury came to the house of Robert Owens where the third 
society in southern Virginia had been formed by Pilmoor. 


Asbury confides to his Journal his discouragement at the 
lack of response on the part of the people. A subscription 
started for a house of worship brought only £134, quite in 
contrast to that undertaken by the people of Baltimore. ‘To him 
it was dry and barren land. (Journal I, p. 155). He found 
discipline lax in the societies, one member openly opposing 
the rules, and he found it necessary to dismiss several from 
the society, one a woman for excessive drinking. A Mr. S. 
objected to Asbury’s strictness, and thought him too hard on 
the people, but Asbury let the people know that he expected 


the rules to be enforced. 


During the five months Asbury remained on the Norfolk 
Circuit (May 30 to October 30, 1775) the war fever was 
rising. Washington had just been made the commander-in- 
chief of the American forces and Asbury notes in his Journal 
that the work was being hindered by the “clamour of arms, 
and preparations of war.” He also states that trade with the 
English West Indies was now prohibited by the English 
government, causing the people great concern. On October 3 
his Journal records the fact that .a “company of marines have 
come ashore at Norfolk, ransacked the printing-office, and 
taken the printers and press with them.” The inhabitants got 
under arms, repaired the fort and put it in order to sink all 
ships that should attempt to come into the harbour, from 
which Asbury drew the lesson that if it is expedient to watch 
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and fight to preserve our property and bodies, how much 
more important it is to watch and fight against sin and Satan 
in defense of our souls. 

The imminence of war caused Thomas Rankin to write 
Asbury that he thought it best to return to England. This 
brought from Asbury the following protest which he confided 


to his Journal: 


. ..1 can by no means agree to leave such a field for gathering 
souls to Christ, as we have in America, it would be an eternal 
dishonour to the Methodists, that we should leave 3000 souls who 
desire to commit themselves to our care; neither is it the part of a 
good shepherd to leave his flock in time of danger; therefore I am 
determined, by the grace of God, not to leave them, let the 
consequences be what they may. (Journal, August 7, 1775) 


Thus it was while Asbury was serving on the Norfolk Circuit 
that he made his historic resolve to remain in America. ‘Though 
discouraged by the coolness of the people of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth to Methodist preaching, he rejoiced in the few 
“faithful and happy souls” that had been won, and he was 
soon to be made to rejoice at the news of a great revival in 
the Brunswick Circuit brought to him in a letter from his 
bosom friend, George Shadford. He decided now to go to 
Brunswick to see for himself what was happening, remarking 
“that some who had been displeased with my strictness in 
discipline, were now unwilling to let me go.” 

On November 2, 1775, Asbury records in his Journal: 

By the good providence of God I entered Brunswick circuit .. . 
and ... [am] now within a few miles of dear Brother G[eorge] 


S[{hadford]. God is at work in this part of the country; and my 
soul catches the holy fire already. 
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‘Two days later he met Shadford at “S. Y.’s Chapel” and their 
meeting “was like that of Jonathan and David.” 

On January 10, 1776, Mr. and Mrs. Jarratt met him at 
“friend B’s,” and it was there that Jarratt gave Asbury his 
“long narrative” of the great work under George Shadford, 
which, as has been noted above, is the fullest account we 
have of this first Methodist revival in America. On February 
23, Asbury was off for Philadelphia. 

Although Asbury was in Virginia from May 29, 1775, to 
February 23, 1776, he had little part in the great revival de- 
scribed above. For six months, as we have seen, he was on 
the Norfolk Circuit, a region too distant from Jarratt’s in- 
fluence to have shared in the preparation of the soil for the 
Methodist gospel seed. 
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CRUFACP ETE LR Lay 


The Revolutionary Years 


I 
I T was a fortunate happening for the future of American 
Methodism that in the ten years, 1766-1776, previous to the 
outbreak of the American Revolution there had been raised 
up a native American ministry capable of carrying forward 
the propagation of the Methodist gospel. Altogether eight 
official Methodist missionaries had been sent by John Wesley 
to America previous to the opening of the Revolution. Joseph 
Pilmoor and Richard Boardman had come in 1769; Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright came two years later in 1771; 
Thomas Rankin and George Shadford landed on American 
shores in 1773, while Martin Rhodda and John Dempster 
came the following year. Of these eight official missionaries, 
four, Joseph Pilmoor, Francis Asbury, George Shadford and 
Thomas Rankin, participated in planting Methodism in Vir- 
ginia. The last of the group to return to England was Shadford, 
the warm-hearted evangelist, under whose preaching the Vir- 
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ginia revival had reached its height. We will let Shadford tell 
the reasons why he decided to leave America: 

At our Quarterly Meeting I said to Brother Asbury, “Let us 
have a day of fasting and prayer, that the Lord may direct us. 
. . . We did so, and in the evening I asked him how he found 
his mind. He said he did not see his way clear to go to England. 
I told him I could not stay, as I believed I had done my work here 
at present; and that it was as much impressed upon my mind to go 
home now as it was to come over to America.” He replied, “Then 
one of us must be under a delusion.” I said, “Not so; I may have 
a call to go and you to stay; and I believe we both obeyed the 
call of Providence.” We saw that we must part, though we loved 
as Jonathan and David .. .! 


Shadford further tells us that it was impossible for him to 
take the test oath required in Maryland, as he had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the King twice and found it impossible 
“to play with fast-and-loose-oaths.” By 1778 only Francis 
Asbury remained of Wesley's appointed representatives in 
America. 

On October 28, 1776, Shadford prepared a petition to the 
General Convention at Williamsburg on behalf of the Metho- 
dists of Virginia. The Virginia Baptists had been flooding the 
Virginia House of Burgesses with petitions to disestablish the 
Anglican Church, and it was to dissociate the Virginia Metho- 
dists from this movement that Shadford prepared the following 
statement: 

Your petitioners being informed the dissenters are preparing 
to lay a petition before your House for abolishing the present 
Establishment of the Church, and whereas it may be that we 
also come under the Denomination of Dissenters and desire the 
same thing, — we beg leave to set forth that we are not Dissenters, 
1. Thomas Jackson, ed., The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, Chiefly 
Written by Themselves, 6 vols. (London, 1873), Vol. VI, pp. 172-173. 
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but a Religious Society in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land — that we do all in our power to strengthen and support the 
said Church and as we conceive that very bad consequences would 
arise from the abolishment of the Establishment — we therefore 
pray that as the Church of England ever hath been, so it may 
continue to be Established.” 


Instead of handicapping the advancement of American 
Methodism, the departure of the English preachers was an 
unmixed blessing, for their staying would have but magnified 
the charge of Toryism which was already being made against 
the American Methodists. As is well known, Asbury refused 
to take the oath required in Maryland and spent two years 
in the State of Delaware, where test oaths were not required 
of clergymen.’ John Wesley's attitude toward the American 
cause had been known since the publication in 1775 of his 
Calm Address to the American Colonies, in which he roundly 
condemned the Americans for their rebellion against the 
King, whose character he stoutly defended. “His whole con- 
duct,” he declared, “both in public and private, ever since he 
began his reign, the uniform tenor of his behavior, the general 
course both of his words and actions, has been worthy of an 
Englishman, worthy of a Christian, and worthy of a King.” 
Wesley also had a high opinion of both Lords North and 
Dartmouth, the King’s most influential ministers. Once 
launched upon the turbulent sea of political controversy, 
Wesley produced five other pamphlets, all bearing directly or 

2. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVIII, p. 143. 

3. See the letter of Francis Asbury to Zachariah Myles, August 16, 1804 
(Drew MS collection), which states that he was in Delaware for twenty 
months. There he lodged with reputable people, and had access to the 
homes of Governor Rodney, Judge Bassett and Doctor M’Gaw who later 
became Rector of St. Paul’s Church in Philadelphia. (Stevens, op. cit., I, 


pp. 312-322) Asbury was permitted to carry on Methodist work and states 
that 1,800 members were added to the Methodist societies during this period. 
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indirectly upon the American war. Two appeared in 1776, 
another in 1777, and two in 1778.* These pamphlets stirred 
a storm of abuse, and to some of the attacks upon him 
Wesley, wisely or unwisely, replied, which in turn stirred 
up others to the charge. One of his opponents was Augustus 
Toplady, the author of “Rock of Ages,” who wrote a sorry 
diatribe denouncing Wesley, entitled An Old Fox Tarr'd 
and Feathered. 

The political ideas which Wesley held were diametrically 
opposite to those of the leaders in the American Revolution. 
In letters to Lords North and Dartmouth, Wesley declared 
himself a High-Churchman and the son of a High-Church- 
man. Later in a letter to the Gentleman's Magazine he says 
“my brother was a Tory, so was my father; so am I.” He be- 
lieved in the divine right of kings and repudiated the idea of 
the sovereignty of the people.? Wesley confides to his Journal 
on November 19, 1775, the motive which led him to write 
his first pamphlet. 

Need anyone ask from what motive this was wrote? Let him 
look around: England is in a fame! a flame of malice and rage 
against the King, and almost all that are in authority under him. 
I labor to put out that flame. Ought not every true patriot do the 
samer If hireling writers on either side judge us by themselves, 
that I cannot help.6 


Thus it becomes clear why Wesley’s English missionaries 
found it wise to depart for England, why Francis Asbury 


4. For the political pamphlets of John Wesley, see W. W. Sweet, Men 
of Zeal; The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings, Chapter IV, 
“The American Revolution and the Rise of the Native Preachers.” Also 
W. W. Sweet, “John Wesley: Tory,” Methodist Quarterly Review (Nash- 
ville) 1922, pp. 255-268. 

5. Wesley’s Works, Vol. VI, pp. 269-274. See also James Hastings, 
Nichols, Democracy and the Churches (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1951), pp. 64-66. 

6. Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 82-83. 
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remained a semi-exile in Delaware for twenty months, and 
why the charge of Toryism was frequently made against even 
the native preachers. In spite of these serious handicaps the 
number of Methodists continued to increase during the war 
years, particularly south of Pennsylvania. At the Conference 
held at the Broken-back Church in Fluvanna County, Virginia, 
beginning on May 18, 1779, 23 preachers were assigned to 
12 Virginia circuits, there being a total of 21 circuits listed 
in the connection. The membership in these Virginia circuits 
was 4,507 out of a total for all American Methodism of 8,577. 


II 


It was the rapid increase in the number of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and North Carolina Methodists which precipitated the 
first threat of division in American Methodism. Although 
Devereux Jarratt continued to travel widely, administering 
the sacraments to Methodist people in the counties adjoining 
his parish, the number of Methodist societies had so increased 
and the territory to be covered was so enlarged that most 
Methodist people were without the sacraments. It is probable 
that if an adequate number of decent Church of England 
ministers had been willing to administer the ordinances to 
Methodist people, the crisis would have been averted. At 
both the Conferences of 1777 and 1778, the first held in 
Harford County, Maryland, and the second in Leesburg, 
Virginia, the question was asked, “What shall be done with 
respect to the Ordinances?” In both cases the answer was, 
“Let the preachers and people pursue the old plan as from the 
beginning.” The “old plan” was that adopted by the first 
Conference which met in Philadelphia in 1773, providing that 
“all the people among whom we labor . . . be earnestly ex- 
horted to attend the church, and receive the ordinances there.” 
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At the Leesburg Conference in 1778 it was further agreed 
to refer the whole matter of the ordinances to the next 
Conference and accordingly the crucial issue came to a head 
in 1779.’ 

The Conference of 1779 met in two sections, the first in 
Kent County, Delaware, on April 28, attended by preachers 
serving circuits north of Virginia, while a second Conference 
was held in Fluvanna County, Virginia, at the Broken-back 
Church, attended by the preachers from the Virginia and 
North Carolina circuits. Asbury writes under the date of 
April 28: 

Our conference for the northern stations began at Thomas 
White’s. All our preachers on these stations were present and 
united. We had much prayer, love, and harmony; and we agreed 
to walk by the same rule, and to mind the same thing. As we 
had great reason to fear that our brethren to the southward were 


in danger of separating from us, we wrote them a soft, healing 
epistlennia.: 


On May 3 he wrote to John Dickins, Philip Gatch, Edward 
Dromgoole, and William Glendenning, urging them, if pos- 
sible, to prevent a separation and expressed the hope that 
the breach would be healed, but as we shall see it was to take 
more than letters to heal the impending breach. ‘The Northern 
brethren were staunch in their support of the old plan regard- 
ing the ordinances, as shown in their answer at the 1778 
Conference to the question, “Shall we guard against a separa- 
tion from the Church [of England] directly or indirectly?” 


“By all means,” was the reply. 


7. The Minutes of the 1779 Fluvanna Conference omit the details of 
the action taken in regard to the ordinances and we are largely dependent 
upon the Journal of Philip Gatch reproduced in John M’Lean, Sketch of 
Rev. Philip Gatch (Cincinnati: Schwarmstedt & Poe, 1854). Also William 
Watters, A Short Account, etc., pp. 72-73. 

8. Asbury’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 309. 
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For the details of what took place at the Fluvanna Confer- 
ence in the following month we are dependent upon the 
manuscript journal of Philip Gatch, for the minutes of the 
Conference were not published, evidently on the assumption 
that since the action taken by the Fluvanna Conference was 
later rescinded, it was therefore not an official gathering. 
Nevertheless the Fluvanna Conference has large historical 
significance and has an important place in the story of Virginia 
Methodism. We must now consider the action taken by the 
Fluvanna Conference. 

The leader of the movement among the Southern preachers 
was Philip Gatch, who at that time had ceased traveling a 
circuit, having married in 1778, and was living on a farm in 
Powhatan County, Virginia. Though a native of Maryland, he 
had served the Hanover Circuit in 1776 and the Sussex 
Circuit in 1777. After his marriage he continued to preach 
in the vicinity of his farm and after his removal to Ohio in 
1798 was active as a local preacher to the end of his life.° 

The following account of the action taken at the Fluvanna 
Conference is from the Gatch Journal: 


Ques. 14. What are the reasons for taking up the administration 
of the ordinances among us? 

Ans. Because the Episcopal Establishment is now dissolved and, 
therefore, in almost all our circuits the members are without the 
ordinances — we believe it to be our duty. 

Ques. 15. What preachers approve this step? 

Ans. [The names of eighteen preachers are here listed as ap- 
proving. | 

Question 16. Is it proper to have a committee? 

Ans. Yes, and by the vote of the preachers. 

Ques. 17. Who are the committee? 


9. John M’Clean, Sketch of Rev. Philip Gatch CCincinnati, 1854). 
Gatch left extensive manuscript Journals. 
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Ans. P. Gatch, James Foster, L. Cole, and R. Ellis. 

Ques. 18. What powers do the preachers invest in the com- 
mittee? 

Ans. They do agree to observe all the resolutions of the said 
committee, so far as the said committee shall adhere to the 
Scriptures. 

Ques. 19. What form of ordination shall be observed to au- 
thorize any Preacher to administer? 

Ans. By that of a Presbytery. 

Ques. 20. How shall the Presbytery be appointed? 

Ans, By a majority of the Preachers. 

Ques. 21. Who are the Presbytery? 

Ans. P. Gatch, R. Ellis, James Foster, and, in case of necessity, 
Leroy Cole. 

Ques. 22. What power is invested in the Presbytery by this 
choice? 

Ans. 1. ‘To administer the ordinances themselves. 

2. To authorize any other preacher or preachers, approved 
of by them, by the form of laying on of hands. 

Ques. 23. What is to be observed as touching the administra- 
tion of the ordinances, and to whom shall they be administered? 

Ans. ‘To those under our care and discipline. 

Ques. 24. Shall we rebaptize any under our care? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. 25. What mode shall be adopted for the administration 
of baptism? 

Ans. Either sprinkling or plunging, as the parent or adult shall 
choose. 

Ques. 26. What ceremony shall be used in the administration? 

Ans. Let it be according to our Lord’s command, Matt. XXVIII, 
19: short and extempore. 

Ques, 27. Shall the sign of the cross be used? 

Ans. No. 

Ques, 28. Who shall receive the charge of the child, after bap- 


tism, for its future instruction? 
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Ans. ‘The parent or persons who have the care of the child, with 
advice from the Preacher. 

Ques. 29. What mode shall be adopted for the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper? 

Ans. Kneeling is thought the most proper; but in cases of con- 
science, may be left to the choice of the communicant. 

Ques. 30. What ceremony shall be observed in this ordinance? 

Ans. After singing, praying, and exhortation, the Preacher, de- 
livers the bread saying, “The body of the Lord Jesus Christ,” etc., 
after the Church order.!0 


For the next year, 1779-1780, the Methodist people in 
Virginia circuits received the sacraments at the hands of the 
Methodist preachers ordained at the Fluvanna Conference. 
The discord, however, created by the controversy and the 
action taken by the Conference had caused such a shock to 
the unity of Methodism in the Virginia circuits that there 
was a small decrease in membership for the year. But fortu- 
nately for the future of American Methodism the threatened 
schism did not occur. 

The next year (1780) the Conference again met in two 
sections, the Northern preachers at Baltimore on April 24, and 


to. Leroy M. Lee in his Life and Times of Jesse Lee, pp. 81-86, ably 
defends the action of the Fluvanna Conference, stating that in only one 
Tespect was its action to be regretted, namely that it was premature and 
was without the concurrence of the whole body. But even if the action 
had had the full support of all the Methodist preachers, both the Northern 
and Southern, it would have been a regrettable action, since it would have 
meant the severing of relations with John Wesley, who would undoubtedly 
have refused to recognize the right of the preachers to ordain one another. 
John Wesley found historic precedent for Mis action in ordaining Thomas 
Vasey and Richard Whatcoat in 1784. The Virginia preachers, however, 
were, seemingly, not much worried about historic precedent. Their authority 
was Scripture, and they proceeded on that ground only. One of the prin- 
cipal ieee between Methodism and the sects is that Methodism is 
conscious of history; the sects throw history overboard and go back to the 
primitive church. See W. W. Sweet, “The Church, the Sect and the 
Church,” in American Culture and Religion: Six Essays (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1951). 
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the Southern preachers at Manakintown in Powhatan County, 
Virginia. At the Conference in Baltimore, Asbury offered 
five conditions for reunion with the Southern brethren, as 
follows: 


I. That they should ordain no more. 
IJ. ‘That they should come no further than Hanover circuit. 
III. We should have our delegates in their conference. 
IV. They should not presume to administer the ordinances 
where there is a decent Episcopal minister. 
V. To have a union conference. 


After a long debate, it became evident that such an ultimatum 
would not bring reconciliation, but rather a permanent 
division. Then, as Asbury tells us, a thought suddenly struck 
his mind “to propose a suspension of the ordinances for one 
year, and cancel all grievances and be one.” Philip Gatch 
and Reuben Ellis, who were present in Baltimore representing 
the Southern brethren and had been “very stiff,” now agreed 
to this proposition and “thought it would do.” 

Asbury, Garrettson, and Watters were appointed the dele- 
gates to attend the Southern Conference and set out for the 
South on May 5 and entered Virginia on the 7th. Edward 
Dromgoole joined the Northern delegation on the oth, the 
day the Conference opened. Asbury presented the case for 
the Northern brethren, and then he tells us, “We went to 
preaching, and I spoke as though nothing had been the 
matter among the preachers and people,’ but evidently to 
no avail. After two days of earnest consideration on both 
sides there seemed to be no hope of reconciliation, and it was 
determined that they should depart the next morning. But 
during the evening, while Asbury was on his knees alone in 
his room and while Garrettson and Watters were praying in 
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the room above the one in which the Conference was sitting, 
the Conference agreed to accept the proposition made by 
Asbury, to suspend the administration of the ordinances for 
one year, while the whole matter was to be submitted to 
Wesley, and all the preachers were to meet the next year in 
Baltimore for a full and final adjustment. ‘The adoption of this 
resolution brought joy to all the preachers and “they wept, 
they shouted and praised God and were full of love and 
peace.”!! 

Thus happily ended the first great threat to American 
Methodist unity. It is significant that this threat occurred in 
Virginia, where Methodism was more strongly established than 
anywhere else in the new nation. And if it had not been 
healed at the time, it would doubtless have created a perma- 
nent division and seriously weakened the impact Methodism 
would have made on America, even down to our own day. 
One wing of Methodism might conceivably have become a 
sect, the other a stiff churchly group, which might have gone 
back into the Episcopalian fold. 


The healing of the threatened division caused Asbury to 
change his plans, for instead of setting off for the North as he 
had intended, he turned his face southward and from May 11 
to October 29 he traveled through the Virginia and North 
Carolina circuits. On May 13 he preached at Nathaniel Lee’s; 
on the 16th he attended one of Jarratt’s churches were Jarratt 
preached an excellent sermon, though he was “rather shackled 
with his notes.” He spent the evening with the Anglican 
parson whom he found “as friendly as ever.” On the 22nd 


he found that the threat of Methodist people leaving the 
11. Perhaps the fullest account of the whole ordinance controversy will 
be found in Leroy M. Lee, Life and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee, pp. 78-86. 


See William Watters’ account in his Short Account, pp. 71-74. Minutes 
for 1780, pp. 11-13. For Asbury’s account, see Journal, May 9-10, 1780. 
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Episcopal Church was causing the Episcopalian people to 
cease attending Methodist preaching, and he advised the 
Methodists to attend the Church that prejudice might be 
removed. On Sunday the 28th we find him reading a manu- 
script pamphlet by Jarratt in answer to the Baptists, which he 
considered well written and thought should be published. On 
June 4, he admonished some “select friends about slave- 
keeping, but they could not bear it.” On June 1 he was 
entertained at Jarratt’s where he preached in Jarratt’s barn 
and the next day met a class nearby which was attended by 
Jarratt. “Mr. Jarratt wept, and all the people, at the joy of 
union.” From June 16 to September 4 he was traveling in 
North Carolina, and as he neared the Maryland line on 
Sunday, November 30, he confided to his Journal: 


I am happy in the review of my labours; in the reflection that 
my heart is in the work of God; that it is not in vain. I rejoice in 
the prospect of returning home to Delaware.” 


iil 


As has been noted above John Wesley was a staunch sup- 
porter of the policies of the King and Parliament in regard 
to the colonies and made his position widely known in a 
series of political pamphlets. Of the eight official Methodist 
missionaries who had been sent to America, all had departed 
by 1776 except Francis Asbury, and the fact that he had 
refused to take the oath of fidelity in Maryland had further 


12. Asbury had become a citizen of Delaware. An entry in his Journal 
for May 24, 1780, he states: 


The Act against non-jurors (in Maryland) reduced me to silence, be- > 
cause the oath of fidelity required by the State of Maryland was prepos- 
terously rigid. I became a citizen of Delaware, and was regularly returned. 
I was ‘ this time under recommendation of the governor of Delaware 
as taxable. 
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increased the suspicion that the Methodists were disloyal to 
the American cause. Asbury explained his position as follows: 


On conscientious principles I was a non-juror, and could not 
preach in the state of Maryland; and therefore withdrew to the 
Delaware state, where the clergy were not required to take the 
state oath; though with a clear conscience I could have taken the 
oath of the Delaware state, had it been required; and would have 
done it, had I not been prevented by a tender fear of hurting the 
scrupulous consciences of others. 


Martin Rhodda, one of the last two of Wesley’s missionaries 
to America, was active in spreading Tory sentiments, and to 
his loyalist activities much of the persecution which was meted 
out to Methodists was due; for in the heated imagination of 
the rabble, all Methodists were disloyal. 

On January 15, 1776, Thomas Rankin wrote a letter from 
America to Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State for the colonies, 
one of the King’s principal ministers and a friend of the 
Methodists, pleading that something be done to bring about 
an understanding between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try.4* He stated that he has talked with individuals in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, all 
of whom had assured him that nothing would give them 
greater satisfaction than the speedy restoration of harmony 
and union between Great Britain and the colonies. He further 
stated that though the colonists may have been hasty and ill 
advised in some of the things they had done, an indulgent 


13. See Abel Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vol. 
I, p. 338. Also Jesse Lee, op. cit., p. 62. See also Stevens’ account of the 
Tory company formed by an apostate Methodist, Chauncey Clowe, ibid., 
Pp. 338-339. 

14. Dartmouth MSS (B. F. Stevens, Facsimilies of MSS in Foreign 
Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783) CLondon, 1889-1895), XXIV, 
Facsimile, No. 2039, quoted in Dorothy M. Lupold, Methodism in Virginia 
from 1772-1784 (Typed M.A. Thesis, University of Virginia), pp. 55-56. 
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parent would be wise in forgiving them. He added that “if 
you treat an American in a free, open, loving and generous 
manner, you may have from him any favour.” On the other 
hand “the least compulsion or the appearance of constraint 
. . . freeze his affections and locks up all his favours from 
you.” The letter closes with a suggestion of five steps that 
England might take to heal the growing breach. The first 
was to repeal the last Acts of Parliament — the Coercive Acts 
—and the last to call a conference of representatives of each 
colonial assembly, to meet with representatives appointed by 
the King, to consider all matters threatening war. If this were 
done, Rankin doubted not that “the clouds of threatening 
war would soon flee away.” And it might be added that if the 
British Government had taken counsel of such men as Thomas 
Rankin who knew the American temper by actual contact 
with Americans, much of the misunderstanding might have 
been avoided. 

William Watters states that, while there was talk of Metho- 
dists being Tories, there was little persecution of Methodists 
in Virginia and only a few instances where Methodists suf- 
fered either in “person or property.” 


On one occasion Watters attended a fast-day service in an 
Anglican Church, a day set aside by the Continental Con- 
gress. I'he second part of the parson’s sermon was an attack 
upon the Methodists, for their attitude toward the American 
cause. [he Methodists, the parson declared, were all in general 
and the preachers in particular a set of Tories, posing under 
a cloak of religion. ‘Their preachers, he declared, “were sent 
here by the English ministry to preach up passive obedience 
and non-resistance.” ‘The parson ended his tirade by declaring 
that if he were at the helm of affairs, he would make “the — 
nasty stinking carcasses” of the Methodists pay for their 
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pretended scruples of conscience. He had the courtesy to 
allow Watters to reply and remained to hear what he had to 
say. Watters challenged the parson to produce proof of his 
accusations and appealed to the hearers to know whether they 
had ever heard any Methodist say anything about “passive 
obedience” and “non-resistance.”!® 

Evidently the source of the parson’s accusations was a tract 
printed in Williamsburg and distributed throughout Virginia 
written by Philip Mazzei, an Italian physician and horticul- 
turist, then a resident in Virginia, in which he accused the 
Methodist preachers of being sent to America to discourage 
resistance to England." 

That there was a widespread rumor that Methodist loyalty 
was under suspicion is further indicated by the following 
communication, dated June 9, 1781, sent to the Speaker of the 
Virginia Assembly by Acting Colonel J. Parker whose head- 


quarters was at Mead’s mill: 


A certain sect of preachers, called Methodists, are preaching the 
doctrine of passive obedience and point out the horrors of war in 
so alarming a manner, that it has led many to declare that they 
would suffer death rather than kill an enemy —this is a new 
doctrine and inculcated by some sensible preachers from England, 
which, I am told is payed [for] by the Ministry through Wesley 
for this purpose — it must be discontinued or all Tories will plead 
religion as an excuse and get license to preach. 


16. Watters, Short Account, etc., pp. 50-52. 

17. Mazzei was an ardent supporter of political and religious freedom 
in Virginia and became a naturalized citizen. He went to Europe as an 
agent of Virginia in 1779 and returned in 1783. He later became a Polish 
citizen, though to the end of his life he continued to correspond with 
Madison, Jefferson, and other Virginians. See Dictionary of American 
Biography. See also “Memoirs of Philip Mazzei,” translated by E. G. Branchi, 
in William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. IX, Series II COctober, 1929), re- 
ferred to in Dorothy M. Lupold, Methodism in Virginia, pp. 55-56. 

18. Calendar of Virginia State Papers. II, p. 152, quoted in Lupold, 
Methodism in Virginia, p. 56. 
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Philip Gatch was one of the few Methodist preachers who 
actually suffered physical violence by mobs during the Revo- 
lution. In 1777 he was sent to the Sussex Circuit in Virginia 
and while riding to his appointment one Sabbath was seized 
by two men, one on each side, who twisted his arms in 
opposite directions with such violence, that his shoulders were 
severely bruised, and it was a considerable time before he 
recovered the use of them. Gatch had also been previously 
tarred near Baltimore, from which he received a permanent 
injury to one of his eyes." 

Edward Dromgoole, a Methodist, was preaching in Halifax 
County in 1776 and was selected to read the Declaration of 
Independence from the steps of the county court house. ‘The 
rector of the parish, Alexander Gordon, was a Tory and had 
left the parish.” 

The most detailed account we possess of the experience of a 
Methodist preacher in the Revolution is that given by Jesse 
Lee in his Journal.24 Though his army experiences took place 
in North Carolina, where he was temporarily living, Jesse Lee 
was a Virginian, one of the several children of Nathaniel Lee, 
whose conversion to Methodism has been noted in a previous 
chapter. 

In the year 1778 the British began a series of campaigns in 
the South. Savannah was captured on December 28, 1778, 
and Charleston was taken the following May. General Gates 
was sent to the South to command the American forces but 
was defeated at the battle of Camden, which put an end to 
his military career. General Cornwallis followed the retreating 


19. Stevens, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 374-380. 
20. E. J. Drinkhouse, History of Methodist Reform and the Methodist 
Protestant Church, 2 vols. (Baltimore, 1898) I, p. 208 ff. 


21. Minton Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee with Extracts from 
his Journals (New York, 1823), Chapter III, pp. 25-35. 
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American army into North Carolina. The threatened invasion 
caused both North Carolina and Virginia to call out their 
militia, and Jesse Lee was drafted. Young Lee was now faced 
with a strange dilemma. He loved his country and wanted to 
do his duty, but as a Christian and preacher of the Gospel 
he decided that he could not shoulder a gun and kill one of 
his fellow men. On July 17, 1780, he set out for the army 
and on the 29th came into the camp and reported. The soldiers 
were drawn up to receive their arms, but when the sergeant 
came with the guns, Lee refused to receive one. The colonel 
now attempted to persuade him to alter his position, but to no 
avail and Lee was led away under guard. 

The straightforward way in which Lee had faced his 
dilemma brought sympathy from the men around him, many 
of whom came and talked with him, and not a few left with 
tears in their eyes. There was a Baptist preacher in the same 
predicament, and they found mutual comfort in joining in 
prayer before they slept, while soldiers brought blankets and 
straw for them to “lay upon.” As soon as it was light the next 
morning, Lee awoke and “began to sing and some hundreds 
of people gathered about and joined in the singing.” The 
tavern keeper, having heard the singing, came to him and 
asked if he would be willing to preach, it being the Sabbath. 
Lee consented. The colonel, having heard that Lee was to 
preach, came to talk with him again about his bearing arms. 
Again he told the colonel that he was willing to do anything 
he could while in the army, except fight. The colonel then 
asked Lee whether he would be willing to drive the wagon 
while on the march. This he consented to do. The next 
morning the little army started southward, soon crossing into 
South Carolina. On October 10 they were made to rejoice 
at the news of the American victory at King’s Mountain. 
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There was much sickness among the soldiers and many were 
at the point of death, and Lee was kept busy trying to prepare 
them to meet their God and attending the funerals of those 
who died. On October 29 he was discharged, and thus ended 


one of the strangest military careers on record. 


IV 


Four of the most important leaders in Virginia Methodism 
during the trying years of the Revolutionary War were Philip 
Gatch, William Watters, Freeborn Garrettson, and Jesse Lee. 
The first three were natives of Maryland but all served Vir- 
ginia circuits during the war years. William Watters and 
Philip Gatch were the first native Americans to become full- 
fledged Methodist itinerants. Both were admitted to the 
itineracy in 1774 at the second Conference held in America, 
while Garrettson was admitted two years later. All of the 
four came from Anglican families and had received some 
religious training. Both Watters and Gatch located early, 
Gatch, as we have seen, in 1778, and Watters in 1783. 
Garrettson, however, continued in the active ministry until 
1817 and became increasingly influential. He introduced 
Methodism into the Hudson Valley and cooperated with Jesse 
Lee in bringing Methodism into New England. He married 
Catherine Livingston, the daughter of the distinguished Robert 
R. Livingston, and for many years lived at Rhinebeck on the 
Hudson. Jesse Lee began his ministry during the Revolu- 
tionary years and was admitted to the Conference in 1783, 
the first native Virginian to enter the Methodist ministry. He 
was destined to become not only one of the most distinguished 
American Methodist leaders of his day but also American 
Methodism’s first historian. 
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An interesting example of how one Virginian of education 
and property was affected by the Methodist gospel is found 
in the manuscript autobiography of Henry Fry. Young Fry 
married Sukey Walker, the daughter of a wealthy landowner, 
soldier, speculator and explorer, ‘Thomas Walker of Albemarle 
County, Virginia. The young couple went to live in a region 
where ague and fever prevailed and to combat the disease he 
was advised to use spirits. He evidently took the advice 
wholeheartedly and soon found the remedy worse than the 
disease. In other words, to use the modern term, he became 
an alcoholic, and was unfit to carry on any business. He and 
his wife decided to move to Culpeper County, now Madison 
County, where they built a large house at the juncture of 
Robertson and Crooked Rivers. Here Thomas Jefferson was 
often a guest on his way to and from Washington. But the 
change in location did not cure the disease. Finally in despera- 
tion he began to pray that God might do for him what he or 
his physician was unable to do. He found it helped and 
family prayer was established in their home; he tells us, how- 
ever, that he was like a little child learning to walk, more often 
down than on his feet. 

Henry Fry heard a Methodist preacher for the first time 
in 1774; it was Robert Williams on his way to Philadelphia. 
From Williams he obtained some of Wesley's books and 
became somewhat familiar with Methodism, was attracted to 
it and Williams was invited to preach in the Fry home. It 
was not until 1776 that he came in contact with another 
Methodist preacher and again he was moved by the sermon, 
and invited the preacher to his home. The preacher, however, 
was seemingly suspicious that Fry had come to spy on the 


22. MS Autobiography of Henry Fry (McGregor Collection, University 
of Virginia), quoted by Dorothy M. Lupold’s Methodism in Virginia. 
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Methodists since at that time Methodists were under suspicion 
as loyaltists, and the preacher rode off without speaking to 
Fry. The third Methodist preacher he heard was Philip Gatch, 
then on a circuit within fifteen miles of Fry’s house, and the 
result of this contact was that Fry’s house became a regular 
preaching place on the circuit. The great ballroom was now 
turned into a preaching room and Fry was soon exhorting in 
the absence of the circuit preacher. He attended the Con- 
ference at Leesburg in Loudoun County in 1778, where as 
the Minutes* record, he was appointed a General Steward. 


On May 5, 1782, Asbury records in his Journal: 


I preached with freedom on the parable of the sower, at Brother 
H. Fry’s, in Culpepper County — he professeth sanctification.* 


Edward Dromgoole, a native of County Sligo, Ireland, came 
to America in 1770. Born and reared a Catholic, he became 
a Methodist in his native Ireland. His public recantation of 
Catholicism alienated his family which may have been a 
cause for his coming to America. His religious experience was 
renewed in America when he came in contact with Robert 
Strawbridge, another native Irishman and an ex-Catholic. 
Three years later he was preaching in Maryland and in 1774 
was admitted to the traveling connection. His first appoint- 
ment was to the Baltimore Circuit where he served with 
George Shadford. With the exception of two years, his minis- 
try was confined to Virginia circuits until he ceased to “travel” 
in 1786. ['wice he served on the Brunswick Circuit; one year 
he was on the Amelia Circuit (1777); in 1778 he rode the 
Sussex Circuit and following the close of the War he served 
on the Mecklenburg (1783) and the Bertie (1784) Circuits, 


23. Minutes of Conferences, op. cit., p. 17. 
24. Journal, Vol. I, p. 445. 
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ending his itinerant ministry on the old Brunswick Circuit in 
1785. At the Conference of 1786 it is recorded that Edward 
Dromgoole had desisted “from traveling.” He was one of 
the few early married Methodist preachers who continued to 
“travel” after his marriage which had occurred in 1777. His 
wife was Rebecca Walton, the daughter of John Walton of 
Brunswick County, and was one of the first-fruits of the 
Brunswick revival. ‘The Dromgooles settled in Brunswick 
County where he prospered as a planter and merchant and 
raised a family of three sons and two daughters. Two of the 
sons became local preachers while the youngest son, ‘Thomas 
Coke Dromgoole, served as a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia. Edward Dromgoole was active as a local preacher until 
his death in 1835, while his hospitable home was the stopping 
place for circuit preachers, presiding elders and bishops. 
Dromgoole Chapel was a regular preaching place and at least 
one Conference was held there. Here the aged Bishop Asbury 
ordained Edward Dromgoole, “an elder in the Church of 
God,” on February 12, 1815, after preaching in Dromgoole’s 
house.” 

Edward Dromgoole has taken on increased historical im- 
portance since the discovery of the large collection of Drom- 
goole papers at the University of North Carolina. Dromgoole 
carried on an extensive correspondence with many of the early 
Methodist itinerants, among them Reuben Ellis, Robert 
Lindsley, John Hagerty, John Dickins and John Wesley.* 
Dromgoole had written Wesley from Brunswick County, Vir- 

25. The present Olive Branch Church on the South Brunswick Circuit 
is the successor to Woolsey’s Barn, also called Dromgoole’s Chapel and 
later Mason’s Chapel. 

26. Eighteen of the letters written to Edward Dromgoole, covering the 
years 1778 to 1798, have been edited and appear in W. W. Sweet, 


Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. IV, The Methodists (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 125-149. 
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ginia, on May 22, 1783, the purpose of the letter evidently 
being to inform Mr. Wesley about the progress of Methodism 
in America and tactfully to tell him that the American preachers 


did not want Asbury displaced. He states: 


The preachers are united to Mr. Asbury, and esteem him very 
highly in love for his work’[s] sake; and earnestly desire his con- 
tinuance on the continent during his natural life; and to act as 
he does at present, (to wit) to superintend the whole work, and 
go through all the circuits once a year. He is now well and has a 
large share in the affections of both; therefore they would not 
willingly part with him, or submit to any other to act in his place, 
until they have good proof of his integrity. If any of our brethren 
should be appointed to come from England to help us here, we 
shall gladly receive them; as there is now a great and effectual 
door opened, and a blessed prospect of great good being done. 


I remain, with great respect, your humble servant.?’ 


Here is implied a fear lest Asbury be displaced by an English- 
man, unfamiliar with America, and a warning that such a 
step would be resented by preachers and people. 


John Wesley replied to the above letter on September 17, 
1783, as follows: 


Bristol, September 17, 1783 
My dear Brother, 


The more sensible we are to our own weakness the more 
strength we shall receive from above. As long as we feel we are 
helpless and blind and poor, our strong helper will always be at 
hand. I am glad to hear, that notwithstanding all these commo- 
tions, He is carrying on his work in America. It is a peculiar 
blessing, that the labourers are connected together, so as to act 


27. This letter was printed in the Arminian Magazine, XIV (1791), 
pp. 218-219. 
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in concert with each other: And that God has given all; to be of 
one heart and mind that you may “kindly think and meekly speak 
the same.” One would have imagined, that ye “fell monster War,” 
would have utterly destroyed the work of God. So it has done in 
all Ages and Countries; so it did in Scotland a few years ago. But 
that his Work should increase in such a season, was never heard 
of before. It is plain, God has wrought a new thing in the Earth, 
shewing thereby that nothing is too hard for Him. 


I had not heard anything concerning Mr. Jarratt for a long 
season, you send me welcome news concerning him: I am glad 
to hear that his Love is not grown cold. It is well you “agree to 
disagree” in your opinions concerning Public Affairs. ‘There is no 
end of disputing about these matters. Let everyone enjoy his own 
persuasion. Let us leave God to govern the world: and He will 
be sure to do all things well. And all will work together for His 
glory, and for the good of them that love Him. 


When the Government of America is settled, I believe some 
of our Brethren will be ready to come over. I cannot advise them 
to it yet: First let us see how Providence opens itself. And ] am 
the less in haste, because I am persuaded Brother Asbury is raised 
up to preserve order among you, and to do just what I should do 
myself, if it pleased God to bring me to America. Go on in the 
name of ye Lord and in the power of his might! I am 


Your Affectionate Brother, 


J. WesLey”8 


28. The above is one of the few hitherto unpublished Wesley letters 
and as its contents show it has large historic significance. It is undoubtedly 
a reply to the Dromgoole letter addressed to Wesley the previous May 
22, 1783. The original is in the Dromgoole collection at the University 
of North Carolina. 
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PS COKE AND ASBURY 
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The Methodists Become a Church 


opie, treaty which ended the Revolutionary War and gave 
independence to the United States of America was signed in 
Paris on September 3, 1783. It recognized the complete 
independence of the former thirteen colonies and fixed the 
western boundary of the new nation at the Mississippi River. 
Thus ended the long dragging war, during which the cause 
of religion languished throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Although the number of Virginia Methodists had 
increased steadily throughout the war years with the exception 
of the year 1780, Virginia Methodism sadly lacked its former 
vitality. Generally speaking, war always brings with it a 
blighting influence upon religion, and vital religion in Virginia 
was at low ebb. Robert Semple, the Virginia Baptist historian, 
thus epitomizes the effect of the war on religion: 
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The war though propitious to the liberty of Baptists, had an 
opposite effect upon the life of religion among them. . . . Persecu- 
tion was more favorable to vital piety, than unrestrained liberty — 
God sent them liberty and with it leanness of soul. 


I 


The first task which faced all the religious bodies in America 
following the Revolution was that of adjusting themselves to 
independence. The Congregationalists and the Baptists, since 
they were congregational in polity, had been self-governing 
from the beginning. Of the Protestant bodies that had Old 
World ties to break, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the 
Lutherans, the Reformed, and the Methodists, the last-named 
were the first to make that adjustment and to organize on a 
national scale. The Methodist tie was a personal one with 
John Wesley, and fortunately Wesley saw the necessity of 
adjusting American Methodism to the new status and was 
soon taking steps looking to that end. We have already noted 
John Wesley’s letter to Edward Dromgoole (September 1783) 
in which he expressed satisfaction with Asbury’s leadership. 
The following month (October 3) he wrote Jesse Lee giving 
definite instructions as to how the American Methodists should 
conduct themselves during this period of transition. First, he 
urged the American Methodists to abide by the doctrine and 
discipline found in his Sermons and Notes on the New 
Testament; second, he warned them against accepting 
preachers coming from Great Britain and Ireland without his 
recommendation, who would not conform to the Minutes of 
the British and American conferences; and finally he ad- 
monished them against receiving any preachers who made any 
difficulty of receiving Asbury as the General Assistant.! In 


1. The Letters of John Wesley, A.M., John Telford CEd.) (8 vols., 
London, 1931), VII, p. 191. 
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January 1784 Asbury received a letter from Wesley while a 
guest in the home of Charles Pettigrew at Edenton, North 
Carolina,? directing him to act as General Assistant and to 
receive no preachers from Europe that were not recommended 
by him, “nor any in America” who would not submit to 
Asbury and the Minutes of the Conference. 

The following March Asbury wrote Wesley from North 
Carolina describing the progress of Methodism in Virginia 
and the Carolinas and assured him that no preachers from 
Great Britain and Ireland should be received without his 
recommendation, although he added, “we are in great need 
of help.” That Wesley had in mind the possibility of coming 
to America is not only indicated in the newly discovered 
Wesley letter to Dromgoole noted in Chapter IV, but also by 
the fact that Asbury hints of that possibility in his March 
letter when he says “nothing is so pleasant to me, Sir, as the 
thought of seeing you here: which is the ardent desire of 
thousands more in America.”? Such were the preliminary 
negotiations which took place between John Wesley and 
Francis Asbury and two of the Virginia preachers, Edward 
Dromgoole and Jesse Lee, which throw new light upon the 
steps taken by Wesley in maturing his plan for American 
Methodism at this critical juncture. 

2. Charles Pettigrew was the Anglican clergyman in Edenton, North 
Carolina, in full sympathy with the Methodists and a friend of Edward 
Dromgoole, Caleb Peddicord, and Francis Asbury, who was often enter- 


tained in his home. Wednesday, January 24, 1784, Asbury records in his 
Journal: 

. . .. I journeyed on through the damp weather, and reached Pettigrew’s 
about six o’clock. 

Here I received a letter from Mr. Wesley (referred to above). I preached 
in Edenton, to a gay, inattentive people: I was much pleased with Mr. 
Pettigrew: I heard him preach and received the Lord’s Supper at his 
hands. (Journal, I, p. 468.) 

3. Asbury to Wesley, March 1784 CArminian Magazine, IX) (1786), 
pp- 680-682. 
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Once having reached a decision in regard to his American 
followers, Wesley acted quickly. ‘The first principal step taken 
was to consult with Dr. Thomas Coke and to secure his con- 
sent to lead a delegation to America. He then selected two 
of his lay preachers, Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, 
who consented to receive ordination at his hands, to accom- 
pany Dr. Coke and assist in forming the American Methodists 
into a separate ecclesiastical body. The delegation reached 
New York on November 3, 1784. They immediately sought 
out the Methodist “preaching house” and Dr. Coke was soon 
telling John Dickins, who had previously served on Virginia 
circuits, all about Wesley’s plan for America.* John Dickins 
in turn informed Dr. Coke that the American Methodists were 
expecting the arrival of some kind of plan from Mr. Wesley 
and further stated that all the preachers “most earnestly long 
for such regulation” and that Mr. Asbury was sure to 
agree to it. 

On November 6 Dr. Coke was in Philadelphia and the next 
day being Sunday, he preached in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
“at the desire of Dr. Magaw” and at the Methodist Chapel 
(St. George’s) to a large congregation in the evening. Later 
he felt some twinge of conscience for accepting the invitation 
to preach at St. Paul’s without having said anything to the 
Episcopal clergymen about the pending separation of the 
Methodists. During the next few days Dr. Coke and his 
two companions remained in Philadelphia where he visited 
with the Governor and his lady, received a visit from the 
two Episcopal clergymen, Drs. William White and Magaw, 
and the following Sunday found him in the State of Delaware 


4. Extracts of the Journals of the Rev. Dr. Coke’s Five Visits to America 
(London, 1793), pp. 13-14. 
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where he preached at Barratt’s Chapel at ten o'clock and 
administered Holy Communion to “five or six hundred com- 
municants.” “Brother Whatcoat” had preached at six o’clock 
to a “very good” congregation in the court house. Here it was, 
after the sermon, to use Coke’s words, that “a plain, robust 
man came up to me in the pulpit, and kissed me: I thought 
it could be no other than Mr. Asbury and I was not deceived.” 

About a mile from the Chapel was the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Barratt whose good Methodist husband, Judge Barratt, 
had but recently gone to heaven, and here it was that Francis 
Asbury and Thomas Coke held their first conversations about 
the plans for American Methodism. Having had some pre- 
monition that he would meet Dr. Coke at Barratt’s Chapel, 
Asbury had summoned eleven preachers to confer with them, 
and it was soon decided that all the American preachers should 
be called to a Conference to meet in Baltimore where all 
matters pertaining to the new organization could be adequately 
considered and decided in the American way by majority 
vote. Freeborn Garrettson, whom Coke characterized as a 
“most excellent young man,” was sent “like an arrow, from 
North to South,” to summon all the preachers to gather at 
Baltimore on Christmas Eve.” Coke also tells us that Asbury 
had “drawn up for me a route of about eight hundred or a 
thousand miles”; and had also borrowed an excellent horse 
for him and delegated Harry Hosier to accompany him.° 
Asbury evidently was determined that the sleek little doctor 
should have some firsthand American experience before the 
Conference met and that Methodist people also might meet 
the head of Wesley's embassy under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

5. Hosier is the earliest known Negro Methodist to preach on American 


soil. The first sermon mentioned by Asbury that he preached was at Fairfax 
Chapel in Falls Church, Va. 
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The memorable organizing Conference of American Meth- 
odism met in Baltimore on December 24, 1784, and adjourned 
with its work completed on January 2, 1785. The Conference 
convened with about 60 of the 83 preachers in attendance 
and in the course of ten days the new Methodist Episcopal 
Church emerged with a form of government highly central- 
ized, based upon the circuit and conference system which, 
under John Wesley’s supervision, had grown up both in Eng- 
land and America. A discipline was drawn up and adopted, 
based on Wesley’s English pattern, while Wesley’s revision of 
the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, together 
with a Liturgy he had prepared little different from that of 
the Church of England, were readily accepted. Eleven of the 
older preachers were ordained deacons and then elders. On 
the second day of the Conference Asbury was ordained deacon 
by Coke assisted by Whatcoat and Vasey; on the Sunday 
following he was ordained elder, and the following Monday 
was consecrated (set apart) as superintendent. Thus was be- 
gun an American Methodist apostolic succession, which has 
continued unbroken to our own day. A final action taken by 
the Conference was the adoption of an elaborate plan for a 
Methodist college to be located in Abingdon, Maryland, to be 
named Cokesbury after the two superintendents, for which 
the aged Wesley, when he heard of it, scolded them roundly.® 

In those days of slow travel Freeborn Garrettson, who, as 
we have seen, had been commissioned to summon all the 


6. Under the date of September 20, 1788, Wesley wrote Asbury: 

“But in one point, my fine brother, I am a little afraid both the Doctor 
and you differ from me. I study to be little: you study to be great. I creep, 
you strut along. I found a test you a college! Nay, and call it after 


your own names. . . . (Telford, Letters of John Wesley, op. cit., Vol. 
VIII, 8 QI.) 
Referring to this letter in his Journal, March 15, 1789, Asbury says: 


“Here I received a bitter pill from one of my greatest friends. Praise the 


Lord for my trials also! May they all be sanctified.” 
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preachers to the Conference, failed to get word to all of them. 
Among those who did not get word in time was, unfortunately, 
Jesse Lee. He tells us that Garretson “being fond of preaching 
by the way” attempted to get written notices to the preachers, 
which failed to reach many of them “in the extremeties of 
the work.” ‘Though urged for several years to enter the itin- 
eracy, Jesse Lee had hesitated until 1782 and the year following 
was admitted on trial at the conference held at Ellis’ Preach- 
ing House in Virginia. Thus began one of the most notable 
careers in early American Methodism of which we shall hear 
more later. Over six feet tall and weighing more than 250 
pounds Jesse Lee commanded attention wherever he went. 
Though his educational opportunities were limited, he became 
a fluent, forceful preacher and was the first historian of Amer- 
ican Methodism, his Short History of the Methodists in the 
United States being published in Baltimore in 1810. Lee tells 
us that “The Methodists were pretty generally pleased at our 
becoming a church, and heartily united in the plan, which 
the Conference had adopted, and from that time religion 
greatly revived.” 

Edward Dromgoole, now a resident in Brunswick County, 
Virginia, had been in the active ministry longer than any 
other preacher attending the Conference, except Asbury, hav- 
ing traveled ten years, or since 1774. It was a conference of 
young men, most of them having been active in the itineracy 
less than five years. The very youth of the members evidently 
made them the more willing to set aside precedent and create 
a kind of church government unique in the history of the 
Church.” Another Virginian at the Conference was the in- 
dependent and fiery Irishman, James O’Kelley, who eight 
years later was to lead the first serious division in American 


7. For a discussion of the age and experience of the members, see Abel 
Stevens, op. cit., Vol, II, pp. 187-188. 
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Methodism. He was one of the eleven to be elected and 
ordained elder. 


Iii 


One of the rules adopted at the Organizing Conference had 
serious consequences in Virginia particularly. ‘This was the 
tule on slavery. It required that every member of a Methodist 
society who held slaves, where the laws permitted the freeing 
of them, should be required to execute a legal instrument 
within 12 months (except in Virginia and there within two 
years), whereby he was to emancipate and set free every slave 
in his possession according to a definite age scale.® Every 
person who refused to comply with these rules was to have 
the liberty of quietly withdrawing from the society within 
twelve months; if he did not withdraw he was to be ex- 
cluded. No slave owner was to be admitted into society or 
to the Lord’s Supper, while those who bought or sold slaves 
or gave them away, unless for the purpose of freeing them, 
were to be excluded. It needs to be understood that at this 
time there were no influential defenders of slavery in the new 
nation. All the constitutional fathers were opposed to it. 
Thomas Jefferson was one of the most outspoken opponents 
of the system, and as is well known, George Washington pro- 
vided for the freeing of his numerous slaves by will. The 
Presbyterians and Baptists at this time were also passing 
resolutions condemning slavery, so that the Methodist rule 
was in full harmony with the general sentiment of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the time, both in Church and State. The 
weakness in the Methodist method of dealing with slavery 
was that it was evidently too precipitate, and as a consequence, 


8. For a full discussion of the rule and its consequences, see Leroy M. 
Lee, The Life and Times of Jesse Lee, pp. 161-175. 
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met strong opposition from the start. As a result the rule was 
short-lived and was suspended about six months after its 
enactment. 

Virginia undoubtedly had the largest proportion of slave- 
holding Methodists in America and consequently was more 
seriously affected by the rule on slavery than any other section 
of the Church. Bishop Coke, after the adjournment of the 
Christmas Conference, began a preaching tour through Vizr- 
ginia and on numerous occasions, as Leroy Lee tells us, 
preached with warmth and energy “upon the necessity of 
immediate emancipation.” Following are some of Dr. Coke’s 
references to slavery found in his Journal during his Virginia 
tour. 


On April 5, 1785, he states “Here I dared for the first time 
to bear public testimony against slavery, and I do not find 
that more than one was offended.” The next day he preached 
the funeral sermon of a Colonel Bedford, but he tells us he 
said nothing good of him, “for he was a violent friend of 
slavery,” and since he had great influence among the Metho- 
dists of the region it would have been a “dreadful thorn in 
our sides if the Lord had not in mercy taken him away.” On 
April 7 he drew up the will of a dying friend in which he 
provided for the emancipation of his eight slaves. A few 
days later he is threatened with a flogging by a group of angry 
men for bearing his testimony against slaveholding and a 
“high-headed Lady” offered the rioters 50 pounds if they 
would give the little Doctor “one hundred lashes.” In the 
entry for April 12 he noted that Brother Kennon had 
emancipated 22 slaves at a great sacrifice for the slaves were 
worth “upon an average, thirty to forty pounds each.”? When 
he crossed into North Carolina he ceased his testimony against 


9. Extracts of the Journals of the Rev. Dr. Coke, pp. 33, 34, 35-45: 
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slavery since that state forbade the emancipation of Negroes. 
Re-entering Virginia on the 23rd he again took up his anti- 
slavery activity. 


At a Virginia Conference which met at William Mason’s 
in Brunswick County the first few days of May 1785, Asbury 
noted in his Journal that the people were greatly agitated over 
the rules against slavery and a great many of the leading men 
urged the suspension of the rules. ‘The Conference, however, 
resisted such a move and declared that the preachers would 
be withdrawn from every circuit where the rules were not 
allowed to operate. The people now gave way, addressing a 
letter to the Conference, asking the re-appointment of the 
preachers. At this Conference also a petition was drawn up 
and presented to the Virginia Legislature, asking for the 
passage of a bill providing for the immediate or gradual 
emancipation of slaves. Coke stated that the petition was “to 
be signed by all the Freeholders we can procure, and those I 
believe will not be few.’?!? 


On May 26, as Coke records in his Journal, he and Asbury 
called upon General Washington at his “elegant seat” on the 
“great river Potomawk” where they were received politely. 
After dining with the General, the two newly chosen Meth- 
odist superintendents sought a private interview where “they 
opened to him the grand business on which we came” and 
presented a petition to the Virginia Legislature for the 
emancipation of Negroes, which they desired Washington to 
sign. Washington assured them that, although he was of their 
sentiments and his opposition to slavery was known “to most 
of the great men of the State,” he did not think it proper 
to sign their petition but stated that if the Assembly saw fit 
to consider it, he would write a letter making his position 


10. Coke’s Journal, p. 39. 
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known to them. He asked the two Methodist superintendents 
to spend the evening and lodge at his house but because of 
engagements at Alexandria and Annapolis the following day 
they were compelled to decline.” 

It was at this time that Coke and Jesse Lee locked horns 
on the slavery issue. They agreed on the evil of slavery but 
differed as to how it was to be dealt with. Lee considered 
the rules on slavery adopted by the new Methodist Church 
as inexpedient and injurious to the cause of religion, as well 
as prejudicial to the best interests of the slave and a hindrance 
to future attempts at emancipation. The rules had already 
caused strife between brethren, had alienated the preachers 
from one another and the people from their pastors, and he 
advocated a course less exciting and more deliberate. This 
line of argument convinced Coke that Jesse Lee was defend- 
ing and justifying slavery and caused him to object to the 
passage of Jesse Lee’s character at the Conference. An 
altercation followed and words were uttered by both, which 
as Leroy Lee states, “a Christian can truly regret, but may 
not defend.” When the hotheaded little doctor was convinced 
that he was mistaken in Lee’s position on slavery, he apologized 
for what he had said and kindly feelings were restored.” 


IV 


An unfortunate consequence of the formation of the Meth- 
odists into a separate ecclesiastical body was the coolness 
which arose between Devereux Jarratt and his former Meth- 
odist friends for whom he had done so much. Jarratt had 
been given no warning as to what was pending and to him 

11. Extracts of the Journals of the Rev. Dr. Coke’s Five Visits to 
America, p. 45. 

12. This altercation took place at a Conference in North Carolina ten 


days previous to the Virginia Conference. See Lee’s Life and Times of 
Jesse Lee, pp. 169-172. 
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it was a bitter blow as the following comment in his Auto- 
biography shows: 

Before the close of this same year [1784] he [Asbury] and the 

whole body of Methodists broke off from the Church, at a single 
stroke! . . . They embraced a new faith, and it showed itself by 
their works, for from that memorable period, old things were done 
away — their old mother, to whom they had avowed so much duty 
and fidelity, was discarded, and violently opposed. (Jarratt, Auto- 
biography, p. 114.) 
Once separated from the Episcopalians, his former Methodist 
friends avoided him, probably ashamed to face him since 
they had given him not the slightest hint as to what was 
pending. Jarratt felt keenly the attacks made upon him, 
particularly by Coke, because he was the owner of slaves. 
The following extracts from Coke’s Journal Cpp. 32-33) show 
Coke’s strong aversion to Jarratt and particularly to Jarratt’s 
slaveholding: 

March 30 [1785] Here [Roanoke Chapel] I met with Mr. 
Jarret. After duty he went with me to our Brother Seward’s Cin 
the state of Virginia) about eight miles off. We now talked largely 
on the Minutes concerning slavery: but he could not be persuaded. 
The secret is, he has twenty-four slaves of his own: but I am 
afraid he will do infinite hurt, by his opposition to our Rules. 


On May 6 he confided to his Journal Cp. 39): 


On the 7th passed by the house of Mr. Jarrat, that violent 
asserter of the propriety and justice of Negro-Slavery. At noon 
I preached at White Oak Chapel and lodged that night at the 
house of Brother Rees, one of our Local preachers, a friend of God 
and Man. He lives just by Mr. Jarrat and is a great bar in the 
hands of God to that fallen Man’s ruining our whole work in 
that neighborhood. For his influence among those who are both 
within and without [Methodist Societies] is I believe three times 
as great as that of [Jarratt]. 
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Recently discovered letters from Jarratt to Edward Drom- 
goole, hitherto unpublished, throw new light upon Jarratt’s 
attitude toward the Methodists immediately after the forma- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. On May 31, 1785, 
he addressed a letter to Dromgoole which shows that he had 
been deeply hurt by what had taken place: 


My not being at conference was not owing to want of inclina- 
tion, but not being invited by either of the superintendents, I 
imagined my company was not desired; and since I have been 
more convinced of it for I wrote to Dr. Coke intreating him and 
Mr. Asbury to pay me a visit before they left the state, to which 
the Doctor did not vouchsafe a verbal answer and Mr. Asbury a 
very slight one. If ever I was worthy of the love and esteem of 
Mr. Asbury or any preacher in connection with him, I am so 
still. For I am the same both in principle and practice as 1 was 
the first day he ever saw me. I have suffered no change at all. 
I love and honor those who fear the Lord, let their station in life 
be what it will; but my peculiar attachment has been to the 
Methodists; and considering the persecution I have suffered on 
their account, the many hundred miles I have rode through all 
weathers and at all seasons to serve them in every respect, I cannot 
conceive how I have deserved to be treated so coldly, to say the 
least. Surely it proceeds from no good spirit. However, I am 
no stranger to such treatment... . 


In a long letter to Dromgoole, dated March 22, 1788, Jarratt 
discussed the slavery controversy which had arisen, especially 
in its bearing on his relation to the Methodists. He deplored 
the bitterness which had destroyed the love, harmony, and 
unanimity which formerly existed between them. Although 
not attempting to defend the holding of slaves he thought 
slaveholders should not be put on the level with “horsethieves 
and hogstealers,” nor insulted at every turn with “such odious 
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names as oppressers, rogues, and men destitute of even 
heathen honesty etc.” He continued: 


I hope you won’t understand that I am writing to you to prove 
the innocency or lawfulness of Slavery. No—JI know not your 
opinion in it, nor do I wish to know — Be your opinion what it 
will, I do not even wish to alter it. If our sentiments should not 
be alike in it, I agree to disagree, and never say a word about 
it.... I neither persuade nor dissuade anyone to this or that in the 
Case. And tho I have received many a keen letter, I have never 
answered one. — I love the Methodists for their works sake. And 
if some of their conduct towards me has been unkind and childish, 
I bear it very well; I was a child once myself. — They tell me that 
I must go to hell; but I bless God I know better. . . . Once Mr. 
Asbury seemed to think Nothing could be done so well without 
me — but now he thinks I have done more harm than all the 
preachers have done good — but I know to the contrary. Frank 
[Asbury] ought to have been the last man to say this... . But 
blessed, ever blessed be God, he has given me many [souls] who 
I trust will be my crown of rejoicing at last . . . 

I am sensible, many of the Preachers have made it their busi- 
ness to prejudice others against me as much as possible, believing 
thereby, perhaps, they did God service, so that several Preachers 
.. . have been as shy of me as if 1 was a fury, a sworn enemy... 
But I do in my heart forgive them . . . but always treat everyone 
as familiarly as ever, and do all [I can] to assist them in the work 
of saving souls. 


The letter closed with the following postscript: 


Hear what you will — You may be sure my opinion of Metho- 
dism is still the same as at the first . . 3 


13. These letters form a part of a large collection of Manuscripts now 
at the University of North Carolina, which I have called the Dromgoole 
Papers. It constitutes one of the largest single collections bearing on 
a American Methodism. For a statement regarding the Collection, see 
W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. IV, The Methodists 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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As has been indicated Coke was undoubtedly chiefly respon- 
sible for precipitating the controversy over slavery in Virginia. 
He showed courage if not good sense in so doing, and the 
controversy was unfortunate, especially as it relates to 
Devereux Jarratt’s relation to the Methodists. Fortunately the 
alienation was eventually healed. 


V 


Shortly after the Christmas Conference and the formation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Coke and Asbury were 
interviewed by two Episcopal clergymen, John Andrews and 
William West, in charge of parishes in Baltimore County, 
about the possibility of having special bishops consecrated 
for the American Methodists after Episcopal bishops had 
been secured for America. Neither of the Methodist superin- 
tendents was favorable to these suggestions at the time. 
Bishop James Madison, the first Episcopal Bishop of Virginia 
(consecrated September 19, 1790), was greatly distressed by 
the Methodist withdrawal and in 1792 submitted a proposal 
to the House of Bishops looking toward a possible reunion. 
The House of Bishops was agreeable to such a proposal, but 
when referred to the House of Deputies it was rejected “as 
tending to produce distrust of the stability of the Episcopal!” 
Church, without the least prospect of embracing any other \ 
religious body.” ‘This seems to have ended the Episcopalian 
attempts to bring back the Methodists into the Episcopal fold, 
which the Episcopalian historian ‘Tiffany states was the great 
mistake of this period. He further adds that had union 
occurred “both parties to it would have immensely benefitted, 
and the influence of these united forces would have con- 
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stituted the great Christian power of the continent. But no 
one had the gift of prophecy." 

The Episcopalians were not alone, at this time, in propos- 
ing the reunion. Coke in 1791 wrote letters to both Bishop 
William White of Pennsylvania and Bishop Samuel Seabury 
of Connecticut proposing reunion. He stated in his letter to 
William White that he had no doubt but that Wesley would 
favor reunion since he believed that Wesley had not intended 
an entire separation from the Episcopalians. In his letter to 
Bishop Seabury (May 14, 1791) he proposed that he and 
Asbury be consecrated “as bishops of the Methodist Society 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church Cor “by any other title 
if that be proper”), and closed his letter with the statement, 
“I most cordially wish for a reunion of the Protestant Episcopal 
and Methodist churches in these states. The object is of vast 
magnitude.” Bishop White replied to Coke’s letter, and he 
expressed a willingness to meet Coke and further stated that 
he thought the difficulties standing in the way of reunion 
were not insuperable, provided, “there be a conciliatory dis- 
position on both sides.” Bishop Seabury’s failure to reply 
to Coke’s letter may be partly explained by the fact that 
Methodism had not yet entered New England and he knew 
little about the American Methodists. 

In his letter to Bishop White, Coke stated that he had 
written a “penetential letter’ to Devereux Jarratt to make 


14. For an account of these negotiations, see C. C. Tiffany, A History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States (New York, 1895), 
Pp- 403-409. 

15. Coke’s letter to Bishop White dated April 24, 1791, may be found 
in Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, etc. (Philadelphia, 1820). Appendix, pp. 424-429. Coke’s letter 
to Bishop Seabury may be found in facsimile in Fac-Similes of Church 
Documents of the Right Reverend Samuel Seabury, etc. (Boston, 1881), 
pp. 400-401. For a summary of these negotiations, see W. W. Sweet, 
Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. IV, The Methodists, pp. 23-30. 
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amends for his sharp criticism of him in his Journals published 
in “our magazines.” He also offered apologies to Bishop White 
and Magaw for the use of their churches “six years ago on my 
first visit to Philadelphia, without informing them of our 
plans of separation from the Church of England.” To put it 
bluntly Coke was now attempting to make amends to all the 
American Episcopalians he had offended, in the interest of a 
possible reunion. His “penetential letter” to Jarratt also helps 
explain Jarratt’s changed temper toward the Methodists after 
1791. [he following letter of Jarratt’s to Coke followed Coke’s 
letter of apology and a friendly visit with Jarratt at his home. 


Reverend and dear Sir: 


Tho I assured you yesterday, that you had a full and free 
pardon, for any fault you may have committed in the publication 
of your Journal, as far as it respected me; yet as you wish to have 
the assurance of it from under my hand, I have snatched a little 
time to give you that satisfaction. I do here assure you, dear 
Sir, that you are not only pardoned by me, but have also gained 
an increase of my esteem for you by the spirit in which your 
letter to me was written, and the frank and truly candid manner, 
in which you have acknowledged, what you thought to be faulty, 
and justly offensive. I shall say no more on this hand, but wish 
it to be forever buried in oblivion. 


I am not altogether a stranger to the great and extensive labors, 
in which you and my justly admired friend Mr. Asbury are 
engaged; and therefore have no right to expect a formal visit 
from either of you. But should it ever be convenient, and con- 
sistent with your main design to call on me, and spend some time 
in my house, I should esteem it a great favor, would thank you 
sincerely, and do everything in my power to do, to make you 
both happy while you shall think proper to continue under the 
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shadow of my roof. Wishing you may be the instrument of bring- 
ing many souls to Glory, I conclude 


Your sincere Friend and Brother in Christ, 


Devereux JARRATT!® 


A further side light on the movement to bring about reunion 
between the Methodists and Episcopalians in Virginia is 
furnished by a letter from Jarratt to William Watters dated 
February 2, 1792. Watters had previously served on three 
Virginia circuits, Brunswick, Fairfax, and Fluvanna, and his 
friendship with Jarratt dated from the great revivals of 1775- 
1776. Watters had located in 1783, having married and was 
living in Fairfax County, though he continued to preach as a 
local preacher as did most located preachers of the time. 

The letter was in reply to one from Watters to Jarratt in 
which had been discussed the possibility of Watters receiving 
ordination at the hands of Bishop Madison, the Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia. Watters had evidently discouraged any 


such suggestion and Jarratt replied: 


I would by no means persuade you to alter your line of conduct; 
for all things considered, a change at this time of day might be 
worse and not better. I mean your usefulness to souls might be 
less than it is at present. I leave it entirely to your own thoughts, 
and if you should wish to take orders in the Old Church, Mr. 
Fairfax can inform you of all the necessary steps, and I shall not be 
wanting in any friendly office I could discharge. . . . True, our 
Church stands in need of pious labourers, men who have the 
love of God and the Power of religion in their souls; nor do I 
expect she can or will prosper till she is blessed with such; .. . 
the salvation of my dear fellow-mortals is the only thing I wish for. 


in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. It was copied by 
Leroy Lee from the original which has evidently been lost or destroyed. 
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If this is promoted I care for no more. Names and parties I dis- 
avow; let God send by the hand of whom he will send, whether 
by a clergyman or a layman, if His name is glorified and souls are 
converted, I will therein rejoice. 


Jarratt refuted the charge that he was an opposer of the 
Methodists and declared that he had “no more design of 
opposing them, or any other Church, than of forming a party 
to overturn the Federal Constitution.”!” 


Virginia undoubtedly presented the most discouraging aspect 
at this time of any of the states as far as the affairs of the 
Episcopal Church were concerned and Devereux Jarratt’s 
suggestion that William Watters receive Episcopal ordination 
was in the interest of reviving the declining fortunes of the 
Church. Bishop Madison had become so discouraged that he 
practically ceased functioning as a bishop and devoted his 
full time to his duties as president of William and Mary 
College. From 1805 to 1812 no diocesan convention was held 
in Virginia, and when parishes fell vacant they remained 
vacant, for there were no clergy available to fill them, nor 
were there any candidates for the ministry. The Episcopalians 
were in no position to be assertive or aggressive. They had 
furnished the largest proportion of Tories during the Revolu- 
tion and were still under suspicion. In the light of these facts 
the several proposals to bring the Methodist back into the 
Episcopal fold becomes clearly understandable for nowhere 
had the Episcopal Church’s decline been so tragic as in Vir- 
ginia, where it once was supreme.” 


17. Devereux Jarratt to William Watters, Feb. 2, 1792 CMS), Drom- 
goole Collection. 


18. Jarratt’s attitude toward the Methodists following their separation 
from the Episcopalians has been misunderstood as a result of the publica- 
tion of his Pe ELEN a published under the editorial supervision of Rev. 
John Coleman in Baltimore in 1806. The so-called Autobiography is a 
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Devereux Jarratt died in February 1801 and on April 19 
Asbury preached his funeral sermon from the text, Matt. 
XXV. 21: “His Lord said, Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things. I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” He paid just and affectionate tribute to the charac- 
ter and work of his departed friend and devoted a page of his 
Journal (Vol. II, April 19, 1801) to an outline of his sermon 
and added the statement: “He was the first who received our 
despised preachers — when strangers and unfriended, he took 
them to his house, and had societies formed in his parish. 
Some of his people became traveling preachers amongst us.” 
If Asbury ever saw the so-called Autobiography of his friend 
he ignored it and bore his testimony to the Devereux Jarratt 
he had known and loved as Methodism’s first great friend in 
Virginia. 

At the Virginia Conference which met at Petersburg on 
Monday, June 14, 1790, Asbury notes in his Journal: “Mr. 
Jarratt preached for us; friends at first are friends again at 
last,’ which seems to breathe a feeling of relief that mis- 
understanding was at an end and the old cordial relationship 
restored. 


collection of Jarratt letters written to Coleman, most of them containing 
bitter criticisms of the Methodists. For detailed discussion of Jarratt’s 
attitude toward the Methodists, see Leroy Lee, The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Jesse Lee, pp. 388-394. Lee points out that all, or most of the com- 
plaints Jarratt had against the Methodists were based upon occurrences 
previous to 1789. 

In 1840 Bishop Meade of Virginia published an abridged Life of Jarratt 
which omits Jarratt’s objectionable remarks about the Methodists. 
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Revival and Division 


© ENERALLY speaking, during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution, religion was at low ebb throughout 
the new nation. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1798 thus describes the prevailing religious and 
moral conditions: 


We perceive with pain and fearful apprehension a general 
dereliction of religious principles and practice among our fellow- 
citizens, a visible and prevailing impiety and contempt for the 
laws and institutions of religion, and an abounding infidelity, 
which in many instances tends to atheism itself. The profligacy 
and corruption of the public morals have advanced with a progress 
proportionate to our declension in religion. Profaneness, pride, 
luxury, injustice, intemperance, lewdness, and every species of 


debauchery and loose indulgence greatly abound. 
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Deism and “freethinking” had spread widely throughout the 
country, owing in no small measure to its popularization by 
Thomas Paine in his Age of Reason. Copies of this book were 
found in practically every community in America, rural as 
well as urban; it was discussed everywhere by people of all 
classes. It found great popularity among college students and 
nowhere were deistic ideas more enthusiastically embraced 
than among the students of William and Mary College. 
William Meade, who succeeded James Madison as Bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia, speaking out of his own 
recollection states that during this period the College of 
William and Mary “was regarded as a hotbed of infidelity 
and of the wild politics of France.” Scoffing was one of the 
most popular ways of attacking Christianity and Tom Paine 
was a past master at that art. He had many imitators. James 
Muir,! the Presbyterian minister at Alexandria, Virginia, at- 
tempted to answer the Age of Reason in Ten Discourses, 
stating that Tom Paine and his disciples sat in the seat of 
the scornful and turned religion into ridicule and attacked 
it by “scoffs and jeers.” Clement Eaton in his Freedom of 
Thought in the Old South? tells us that at this time Virginia 
had the reputation of being the home of skeptics, deists, and 
avowed infidels, while general irreligion prevailed everywhere 
throughout the state. 


I 
Though deistic ideas were undoubtedly widely held at this 


time, the chief vogue of deism was among the so-called upper 


1. James Muir, An Examination of the Principles Contained in the Age 
of Reason, in Ten Discourses (Baltimore, 1795), p. Io. 

2. Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in he Old South CDurham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1940). See also Herbert M. Morais, 
Deism in Eighteenth Century America. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934). 
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classes? and at the very time it was gaining adherents among 
people of this class a wave of revivalism began, which even- 
tually spread throughout the entire nation and is known as 
the Second Great Awakening. In fact, opposition to deism 
and its kindred “isms” constituted an effective emphasis in 
revivalistic preaching of the time. This was particularly true 
of the Congregational and Presbyterian evangelistic preaching 
and is illustrated by President Timothy Dwight of Yale 
College. When he came to the presidency of the College in 
1797 it was, as Lyman Beecher described it, “a hotbed of 
infidelity”; when he died 20 years later Yale College had be- 
come one of the most active centers in America for the training 
of young men for Christian service. This he had accomplished 
by “sound argument and overwhelming eloquence.” He ap- 
pealed both to the head and the heart and moved his hearers 
both intellectually and emotionally. In Virginia a Presby- 
terian revival began (1786) as a student movement in the 
two recently established colleges, Hampden-Sydney and Wash- 
ington. Two students at Hampden-Sydney, Cary Allen and 
William Hill, were its instigators. Both while on vacation at 
their respective homes attended Methodist and Baptist preach- 
ing and on their return to the college began at once to gather 
other students into prayer meetings. Complaints came to the 
president of the college, John Blair Smith, that the students 
were singing “in a Methodist manner,” but instead of putting 
a stop to the meetings, the president himself attended them 
with the result that a wave of revivalistic fervor swept through 
the college, and a similar wave was soon manifest in Wash- 


3. The following extract from Coke’s American Journal (pp. 152-153) 
confirms by inference the statement that Deism was an upperclass vogue: 
“On the Lord’s day, April 24 [1791] I preached in Richmond, in the Capi- 
tol where the Assembly sits, to the most dressy congregation I ever saw in 
America. However, they gave great attention whilst I spoke for an hour to 
the Deists, Socinians, and Arians.” 
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ington College. It now spread into the neighboring counties 
of Charlotte, Cumberland, Campbell, and Bedford, and west- 
ward into the valley counties of Rockbridge and Augusta and 
conversions were numerous among people of all classes. ‘The 
Presbyterian ministers pretty generally opposed emotional out- 
bursts such as leaping, crying, and fainting and on one 
occasion President Smith paused in the midst of a sermon 
and admonished the people to compose themselves, stating 
that “God is not a God of confusion.”* 

The great Methodist revivals in Virginia began the follow- 
ing year, 1787, and are best described by Jesse Lee, whose 
father, Nathaniel Lee, lived 16 miles south of Petersburg on 
an extensive farm of some 4oo acres, the very region in 
which the revival began. Lee states that the greatest revival 
was in the southern parts of Virginia and began in July of 
the year 1787. It is significant that this was the region in 
which the great revival of 1776 had centered. Not only 
were many new converts made but many of “the old 
christians” were greatly revived. Prayer meetings were held 
in homes both in the town and country, and not infrequently 
there were conversions even when no preacher was present. 
The “most remarkable work” was in Sussex and Brunswick 
Circuits, where meetings were often continued for five or 
six hours and “sometimes all night.” At a quarterly meeting 
held at Mabry’s Chapel on Brunswick Circuit on July 25 
and 26 some thousands attended, hundreds were “awakened” 
and at least a hundred were converted. The meeting lasted 
two days. Two days later a quarterly meeting at Jones’ Chapel 
in Sussex County was even more remarkable both in the 
number attending and in the manisfestation “of the divine 
presence than any other that had been held before.” Many 

4. W. H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia. First Series (Philadelphia, 1850), 
PP. 412-413; 425-428. 
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were overwhelmed with emotion and broke out in loud praises 
to God, while others wept and praised “the Lord with all 
their might.” Hundreds “were so overcome with the power 
of God that they fell down, and lay helpless on the floor or 
on the ground” and not a few remained helpless for “some 
time.” Negroes were present at the meeting and participated 
in the emotional outbursts. Nor were these emotional out- 
bursts confined to so-called “common people” but “wealthy 
people, both men and women” were overcome with emotion 
and not a few were lying in the dust, “sweating and rolling 
on the ground, in their fine broad cloths and silks, crying 
for mercy.” 

Philip Cox, one of the preachers on the Sussex Circuit at 
the time of the revival, in a letter to Asbury, later published 
in the Arminian Magazine CVol. II, 1790, p. 91), relates the 
following incident of a funeral sermon he preached over a 
little child from the text, “Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Of the hundred or more people who attended the funeral 
about half were “old professors,” and of the other half some 
30 were converted before the meeting “broke up.” In the 
same letter he also describes a quarterly meeting at Jones’ 
Chapel on the Sussex Circuit at which on the first day no 
less than 5,000 were present “and the secnod day twice that 
number.” Preaching was held in the open air as well as in 
the Chapel and in the barn by “Brother Jones’ house.” Many 
people of the first quality attended, some of whom, in spite 
of their “broadcloths, powdered heads, rings and ruffles,” were 
“so convulsed that they could neither speak nor stir.” 


5. Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists, etc., pp. 129-134. See 
also the account of these revivals in Leroy Lee, The Life and Times of 
Jesse Lee, pp. 204-210. 
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Leroy Lee speaks of the “almost miraculous labours” of 
John Easter on the Brunswick Circuit where the revival fires 
burned stronger than anywhere else. Among those who came 
under his influence during the great revival was a young 
Virginian, William McKendree (born in King William 
County, July 6, 1757).° In the year following his conversion, 
McKendree was admitted on trial as an itinerant preacher 
and 20 years later was elected one of the bishops of the 
Church. Enoch George was another prospective Methodist 
bishop converted under the ministry of John Easter. A native 
of the Northern Neck of Virginia he was the son of Anglican 
parents. Young George in his youth had sat under the ministry 
of Devereux Jarratt during his family’s residence in Din- 
widdie County and later was inclined to make light of 
Methodists, but a stern rebuke from his father led him to 
attend a Methodist meeting and there under one of John 
Easter’s “powerful exhortations” he was started on the way 
to personal commitment and was soon in the ranks of the 
traveling ministry.’ He was elected to the episcopacy at the 
General Conference of 1816. Perhaps no conversions during 
the course of the revival had greater significance for Meth- 
odism in western Virginia than those of General William 
Russell and his wife, who was a sister of Patrick Henry. The 
first Conference in that frontier region was held in 1788 and 
here under the preaching of John Tunnell and Bishop Asbury, 
General Russell and his wife after a prolonged spiritual 
struggle found spiritual peace.* The conversion of General 
and Mrs. Russell made a deep impression on the minds of 
others and many were “brought in” before the Conference 


6. W. W. Bennett, Memorial of Methodism in Virginia, etc., pp. 206-268. 

7. Ibid., pp. 282-288. 

8. For an account of the conversion of General and Mrs. Russell, see 
Thomas Ware, Sketches of the Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware, 
etc., New York, 1839. 
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closed. The Russell home at Saltville, Virginia, became a 
familiar stopping place for every Methodist preacher who 
passed that way. Asbury characterizes the General’s influence 
as a “living flame, and a blessing to his neighborhood.” 

In March 1788 Jesse Lee who was then one of the preachers 
on the Baltimore Circuit, resolved to visit Virginia, not only 
to see his numerous relatives, but also to share in the great 
spiritual awakening then in progress in his native county. On 
March 30 he preached in Petersburg, and we shall let him 
describe the happenings on that occasion. His text was, “For 
what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul.” He tells us that the company was 
large and he felt great liberty in speaking. “From the begin- 
ning there were many silent tears shed” and he felt his soul 
drawn out in love to God and man, and soon the power of 
God was manifested. “One woman dropped down from her 
seat like a person struck dead; but in a little while she was 
able to rise and praise a sin-pardoning God aloud, and many 
shouted for joy.” One finely dressed woman trembled and 
shook as though she had an ague. “At length she stood up” 
and when a young woman took hold of her they both fell 
down on their knees together. ‘The young woman now began 
to pray and soon “another young woman came, and kneeling 
down prayed with all her might.” The emotional waves now 
spread throughout the Company and cries and groans were 
heard in every part of the house. “Such a powerful meeting,” 
he states, “I have not seen for a long time; and blessed be 
God, I not only saw it, but I felt it also.” When he reached 
his father’s house he learned with joy that all his brothers 
and sisters “had professed to have found the pearl of great 
price.’?° Such was the nature of the great emotional upheaval 

9. Asbury’s Journal, Vol. II, Saturday (May 18, 1793). 

10. Minton Thrift, op. cit., pp. 94-98. 
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which prevailed throughout the Virginia circuits on the south 
side of the James River particularly, but the revival was 
general throughout all the circuits and there was a general 
growth in membership. 

In the year 1788, 11,481 new members were added to the 
Church throughout the country and of these, 4,761 were in 
Virginia and Kentucky. The greatest increase in Virginia was 
in the Sussex, Brunswick, and Amelia circuits. The peak in 
church membership both in Virginia and throughout the 
Church came in 1791, when a total, for the entire Church, 
of 62,269 white members and 12,884 colored members and 
250 ministers was reported. Of the ministers, 77 were elders 
and 62 were deacons. Thirteen Conferences were held that 
year, three of them in Virginia, the first in Petersburg on 
April 21, the second in Hanover, April 25, and the third at 
Alexandria on May 2. A Virginia membership of 17,203, 
which included 3,827 colored, was reported and there were 
at least 25 Virginia circuits. Both Asbury and Coke were 
present at each of the Virginia Conferences this year and it 
was during the period between the Hanover and the Alex- 
andria Conferences that word came of the death of John 
Wesley. 

Asbury’s entry in his Journal on receiving the news of 
Wesley's death, which he penned on Virginia soil, finds an 


appropriate place here. 


Friday, [April] 29 [1791] The solemn news reached our ears 
that the public papers had announced the death of that man of 
God, John Wesley. He died in his own house in London, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age after preaching the gospel sixty-four 
years. When we consider his plain and nervous writings; his un- 
common talent for sermonizing and journalizing; that he had 
such a steady flow of animal spirits; so much of the spirit of gov- 
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ernment in him; his knowledge as an observer; his attainments as 
a scholar; his experience as a Christian; I conclude, his equal is 
not to be found among all the sons he hath brought up, nor his 
superior among all the sons of Adam he may have left behind. 
Dr. Coke was sunk in spirit, and wished to hasten home im- 
mediately. For myself, notwithstanding my long absence from 
Mr. Wesley and a few unpleasant expressions in some of the 
letters the dear old man has written me (occasioned by the mis- 
representations of others) I feel the stroke most sensibly; and | 
expect I shall never read his works without reflecting on the 
loss which the Church of God and the world has sustained by 
his death. 


We shall let Coke tell of how he received the news of the 
death of John Wesley. He and Asbury were traveling to- 
gether from the Hanover Conference to Alexandria, and 
Coke has much to say in his Journal about the beauties of the 
Virginia springtime. They were preaching along the way, as 
was their custom, and on the evening of April 29 they arrived 
at Port Royal where a “very dressy congregation” had been 
awaiting them for two hours with wonderful patience. After 
Coke had preached they went to the home of a merchant in 
the town who had sent them a “genteel” invitation “to sup 
with him and lodge at his house.” Soon after reaching his 
house the host remarked that a Philadelphia paper had con- 
tained the news of the death of Mr. Wesley. He at once sent 
to the home of a neighbour who took the paper and Coke 
states, “I saw by the account that it was too true, that I had 
lost my friend, and that the world had lost a burning and 
shining light.” 

The next morning I set off for New York, in order to be in 
time for the British Packet. I rode by day and by night. At 


Alexandria the news was confirmed by a letter from London. For 
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near a day I was not able to weep; but afterwards some refreshing 
tears gave me almost inexpressible ease.!! 


II 

The rapid growth of Methodism following the formation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the wide extent of 
country over which the church was spreading soon made 
changes in the organization necessary. New preachers had 
to be added constantly to take care of the growing work and 
these inexperienced young men needed the supervision of 
older and experienced men. ‘These young preachers were also 
unordained, which meant that they could not administer the 
sacraments. [he result of this rapidly changing situation gave 
rise to a new official, the presiding elder. The office had been 
gradually evolving since the formation of the Church in 
1784 and at the General Conference of 1792 the new official 
was authorized by the law of the Church.” 

A second innovation was the creation of a Council in 1789 
to be composed of the bishops and the presiding elders. Its 
duty was to consider all matters for the welfare of the Church, 
but its action however was not to be binding until passed 
upon by the several Conferences. In short, this small body 
was to be the directing body for the entire Church; and was 
justified on the ground that 


... the holding of general conferences on this extensive continent 
would be attended with a variety of difficulties, and many incon- 
veniences to the work of God. 


The first meeting of the Council convened in Baltimore on 
December 1, 1789, with Bishop Asbury and ten elders in 


11. Extracts of the Journals of the Rev. Dr. Coke’s Five Visits to 
America, pp. 153-154. 

12. In the Minutes for 1785 the circuits were, for the first time, divided 
into districts and elders placed over them. (See Minutes for 1785, p. 23.) 
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attendance.’ They met again in Baltimore exactly a year later 
with the same number of elders and Bishop Asbury present. 
A third meeting was to take place at Cokesbury College on 
December 1, 1792, but before that time arrived there had 
arisen so much dissatisfaction over the Council and criticism 
of it was so general throughout the Church, especially among 
a number of the traveling preachers, that the third meeting 
was never held. Thus ended this unfortunate experiment in 
centralizing authority in the interest of efficiency. 

Jesse Lee was one of those who opposed the Council and 
wrote a letter to the first meeting, giving his objections to the 
plan and contending for a General Conference. He states that 
the Council was “exceedingly disagreeable to the greater part 
of our brethren, both preachers and people” and when the 
bishops and those who had favored it showed a disposition to 
drop it, there was general satisfaction.'* But unfortunately 
this did not end the affair, for it gave rise to the first serious 
controversy and division which occurred in American Meth- 
odism, the O’Kelley schism. The crisis came at the first Gen- 
eral Conference held in Baltimore in 1792. 

James O’Kelley had been a successful and popular Virginia 
preacher with more than ordinary ability as a speaker. His 
name appeared in the Minutes for the first time in 1778. He 
was one of the preachers chosen to receive Elder’s Orders at 
the Organizing Conference in 1784. His field of labor was 
in south central Virginia, and in the Minutes of 1785 he is 
listed as elder over that area. He was a member of the first 
Council and as Lee states, he appeared to be “united to the 
plan” but on returning to Virginia, for reasons not fully 
understood, he began to express violent opposition to it, 


13. Jesse Lee, in his Short History transcribes the whole of the Minutes 
of the Council, pp. 151-154. 
14. Jesse Lee, Short History, op. cit., pp. 150; 177. 
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centering his attack upon Bishop Asbury. He exaggerated 
Asbury’s power as bishop and professed to believe that an 
incipient tyranny was growing up in the Methodist Church. 
Asbury, in a letter to O’Kelley in 1790 attempted to conciliate 
the rising opposition, and for a time he thought he had suc- 
ceeded, but it was soon evident that his efforts were in vain.® 
The culmination came at the first General Conference which 
met in Baltimore in 1792, when O’Kelley introduced the 
following resolution to limit the appointing power of the 
bishops: 

After the bishop appoints the preachers at conference to their 
several circuits, if anyone thinks himself injured by the appoint- 
ment, he shall have liberty to appeal to the conference and state 
his objections; and if the conference approve his objections, the 
bishop shall appoint him to a different circuit. 


The debate which followed, as Jesse Lee states, called 
forth all the strength of the preachers. At first it appeared 
that O’Kelley’s motion would be carried. Then the question 
was divided, at John Dickins’ suggestion, into two questions: 
1. “Shall the bishop appoint the preachers to the circuits?” 
and 2. “Shall a preacher be allowed an appeal?” After a long 
debate which lasted three days both questions were defeated 
by a large majority."® Since the whole question involved 
Bishop Asbury’s administration, he withdrew from the Con- 
ference and requested Bishop Coke to preside and sent a 
letter to be read to the Conference, part of which follows: 

My Dear Brethren: Let my absence give you no pain — Dr. 
Coke presides. I am happily excused from assisting to make laws 
by which myself am to be governed: I have only to obey and 


15. Among the best accounts of the controversy are W. W. Bennett, 
Memorial of Methodism in Virginia, pp. 313-334; Leroy M. Lee, Life and 
Times of Jesse Lee, pp. 268-287. 

16. Lee’s Short History, etc., op. cit., pp. 178-180. 
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execute. I am happy in the consideration that I never stationed a 
preacher through enmity, or as a punishment. I have acted for 
the glory of God, the good of the people, and to promote the use- 
fulness of the preachers.... I ama very trembling, poor preacher 
to have praise or dispraise. Speak your minds freely, but you are 
only making laws for the present time. It may be, that as in some 
other things, so in this, a future day may give you further light. 


And he confided to his Journal, “I am not fond of altercations — 
we cannot please everybody — and sometimes not ourselves.”2” 


The day after the defeat of O’Kelley’s proposal, the Con- 
ference received a letter from him and a few other preachers 
who followed his leadership, stating that they could no longer 
remain as members of the Conference. ‘The Conference ap- 
pointed a committee to attempt to persuade them to return, 
“but all of their persuasions were of little weight: for they 
would not come.” An interview with Coke was also of no 
avail and a few days later, O’Kelley and his adherents “set off 
for Virginia, taking their saddle-bags, great coats, and other 
bundles on their shoulders or arms,” walking some 12 miles 
to the place where they had left their horses. Jesse Lee tells 
us that he stood and looked after them as they started off 
and observed to one of the preachers that he “was sorry to 
see the old man go off in that way,” for he was persuaded 
he would not be quiet long; but would try to be head of some 
party. Subsequent events were to prove Jesse Lee’s premoni- 
tions correct and for the next few years Virginia Methodism 
particularly was to suffer dissention and decline. 


At the first Virginia Conference following these happenings, 
two of the promising young Virginia preachers sent in their 
resignations in writing — William McKendree and Rice 

17. Asbury’s Journal, Vol. II, pp. 172-173. 
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Haggard. Fortunately, McKendree was soon disillusioned 
and returned to the Church, when he obtained leave to travel 
with the bishop. In the words of Henry Smith, the intimate 
relationship thus created soon restored his confidence in the 
integrity and selfless devotion of Asbury, which succeeding 
years only served to strengthen. But the spirit of controversy 
which prevailed, particularly in the southern counties of Vir- 
ginia and in the northern counties of North Carolina where 
O’Kelley’s influence was greatest, worked havoc in many 
circuits. Local preachers were especially affected by the 
O’Kelley virus and the hot disputes about church government 
which ensued divided friends and families, as well as classes 
and circuits, with the result that piety declined and the claims 
of Christian love were forgotten. As Jesse Lee aptly phrased 
it, “It was enough to make the saints of God weep between 
the porch and the altar, and that both day and night, to see 
how the Lord’s flock was carried away captive by that division.” 
In some places as in Surry County, whole societies were 
carried into the “Republican Methodist” fold, which was the 
name first assumed by the O’Kelleyites; other societies were 
divided. Some itinerant preachers also seceded, as we have 
seen, some of whom afterwards returned. 


18. The following is from Asbury’s Journal, November 25, 1792: 


“Came to Manchester, and preached in the afternoon, and felt life among 
the people and the preachers who were met for the district conference. 
I met the preachers in band, and found their fears greatly removed: union 
and love prevailed, and all things went well. William McKendree and 
R. H. [Rice Haggard] sent me their resignation in writing. We agreed 
to let our displeased brethren still preach among us; and as Mr. O'Kelly is 
almost worn out, the conference acceded to my proposal of giving him his 
forty pounds per annum, as when he traveled in the connexion, provided he 
was peaceable, and forbore to excite divisions among the brethren. 
The General Conference and district conference have kept us a long time 
from our work; but after all Satan’s spite, I think our sifting and shaking 
will do us good. I expect a glorious revival will take place in America, 


and thousands be brought to God.” CAsbury’s Journal, Vol. II, pp. 174-175.) 
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Soon after his withdrawal O’Kelley published a pamphlet 
entitled Apology for Protesting against the Methodist Episcopal 
Government, characterized by Leroy Lee as abounding in 
misrepresentations, perversions of fact, and abuse of Asbury. 
Both Asbury and Jesse Lee began the collection of materials 
for a reply since both thought that O’Kelley’s serious mis- 
representations of the history and polity of Methodism called 
for an adequate answer. Both, however, turned their materials 
over to Nicholas Snethen who prepared A Reply to an Apology 
which in turn led O’Kelley to produce A Vindication of an 
Apology. This pamphlet was also answered by Nicholas 
Snethen, apparently ending this pamphlet warfare. In 
O’Kelley’s second pamphlet he proposed terms of union for 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. He suggested 
that the Presbyterians give up their Confession of Faith, the 
Baptists must be more charitable on the matter of “adult 
dipping,” while the Methodists must give up epsicopacy, their 
discipline, renounce their Articles of Religion and the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity. Asbury, in commenting on these sug- 
gestions by O’Kelley remarks “what will James give up? 
His Unitarian errors?’ and continues “Did he think the 
Episcopalians beneath his notice? I am now more fully satis- 
fied that his book is not worthy of an answer.”!9 There are 
numerous references in the contemporary writings to O’Kelley’s 
unorthodox views in regard to the Trinity. Jesse Lee states 
in his Short History that he had been informed that O’Kelley 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, holding that “Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost were characters and not persons” and that his 
fear of being brought to trial for false doctrine was one of 


Life and Times of Jesse Lee gives a full account of O’Kelley controversy. 
See pp. 271-287. 
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his motives in attacking the Methodists and to escape this 
charge.” 

Two letters of O’Kelley’s, written at the time, reveal the 
extent to which his mind was obsessed with imaginary dangers 
stemming from Bishop Asbury’s position of leadership in the 
Methodist Church. “No man among us,” O’Kelley asserted, 
“ought to get into the Apostle’s chair with the keys and 
stretch a lordly power over the ministers and kingdom of 
Christ.” In the second letter he stated, “I protest against a 
consolidated government, or any one Lord, or Arch-Bishop, 
claiming apostolic authority, declaring to have the Keys.” 
“Thus,” he continues, “our ministry has raised a throne for 
Bishops, which being a human invention, a deviation from 
Christ and dear Mr. Wesley, I cordially refuse to touch.” 
“Our preachers,” he continues, “have voted away their liberty; 
no appeal for an injured man. . . . If I would hold my peace 
and stay at home, I might have during life £40 per annum. 
Would I do as others wish, I might have peace and cash. I can 
do nothing against the truth; nor can I turn my mind as a 
man can his coat. I’d rather suffer with my own people.”*! 

The name Republican was in high favor at the time in 
Virginia and indeed throughout the country. The French 
Revolution, which was just getting started had overthrown an 
absolute monarchy and was proclaiming republican principles. 
It was also a time of growing tension between Federalists and 
Republicans in the United States, and the latter party was 
particularly strong in Virginia, where ‘Thomas Jefferson was 

20. Jesse Lee, Short History, p. 180. Nicholas Snethen, the principal 


defender of the Methodists in this controversy, was soon to become one of 
the leaders in another movement to democratize Methodism. 

21. The reference to £40 per annum is explained by Asbury in his 
Journal, Vol. II, pp. 174-175. See footnote no. 20, above. A note adds: 
“For a part of the year he received it; but Clater) refused, and left us to 
form a new and pure church.” 
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its leader. The attachment of the name Republican to a 
religious party, therefore, would tend to give it popular sup- 
port. In 1801, however, the O’Kelleyites dropped the name 
Republican Methodists and assumed the name of the Christian 
Church. They also adopted the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice and eventually the movement under various 
names divided into numerous splinter groups.” 

The extent to which Virginia Methodism suffered as a 
consequence of the O’Kelley controversy is quickly shown by 
a survey of the declining membership in the societies from 
1792-1800. In 1794 the Virginia Methodist membership was 
13,508 whites and 4,097 colored — a loss of nearly 600 whites 
and more than 100 colored over the year previous. In 1795 
there was a decrease of 3,670 over the year 1794; in 1796 
there was a loss of nearly 300 white members but a small gain 
among the colored; in 1797 there was another small decline; 
in 1799 the decline continued, but in 1800 there was a gain 
of 548, about equally divided between white and colored. In 
1793 the total Virginia membership had been 17,605, in 1799 
it was 13,288, white and colored, or a net loss of 4,317 over 
a period of six years. 

During the years in which the spirit of controversy was 
rife in the older Virginia circuits, new circuits were being 
formed in the western counties. Here, as Bennett tells us, 
the work was greatly extended and was attended by “extraor- 
dinary manifestations of the Spirit.” Here Methodism came 
into contact and more or less into conflict with the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. In Greenbrier County a Presbyterian 


22. The major portion of O’Kelley’s followers, however, in Virginia and 
North Carolina founded several strong churches and also Elon College and 
in 1930 united with the Congregationalists to form the Congregational- 
Christian Church. See W. E. Garrison, Religion Follows the Frontier 
CNew York, 1931). 


23. Bennett, op. cit., p. 337 ££. 
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gentleman brought to the attention of the county court “the 
misery inflicted on the people” by the Methodists in their 
meetings and asked that the court expell them from the coun- 
try. [he court, evidently, declined any such action, which, if 
taken, probably would have been far more injurious to the 
Presbyterians than the over-emotionalized Methodists. Bote- 
tourt Circuit first appears in the Minutes in 1789 with 4o 
members; the following year there were 115, while three 
years later the number reported was 470. Two of the active 
local preachers in Botetourt County were the Mitchell brothers, 
Edward and Samuel. Natives of Hanover County, they had 
settled in Botetourt County following the Revolution where 
they were “burning and shining lights” and earnest co-laborers 
with the circuit preachers. In many instances the local 
preachers moving into new settlements took the initiative in 
laying the foundation for Methodist work.** 

One of the important actions taken by the second General 
Conference, that of 1796, was the fixing of definite boun- 
daries for the Conferences. Previous to this the Conferences 
were small gatherings of preachers, generally of a singly district 
and lacked the dignity which would attend a larger assembly. 
This made it dificult to change preachers from one district 
to another. The country was now divided into six sections, 
each with an Annual Conference of its own. The six Confer- 
ences thus created were the New England, the Philadelphia, 
the Baltimore, the Virginia, the South Carolina and the 
Western, the latter to embrace all the vast region west of the 
Alleghenies, then in process of rapid settlement. The Virginia 


24. In the year 1799 Jesse Lee attempted to make a list of all the local 
preachers in all the circuits of the Methodist Church. He found there 
were 850, and of these 251 were in Virginia. Of these 850, some were 
only licensed by the quarterly meetings of their circuits; others were or- 
dained deacons, while many were formerly traveling preachers and fully 
ordained. Jesse Lee, Short History, p. 255. 
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Conference “embraced all that part of Virginia south of the 
Rappahannock River and all that part of North Carolina 
north of the Cape Fear River, including also the circuits which 
are situated on the branches of the Yadkin.” It also included 
two circuits west of the Blue Ridge. Northern Virginia and 
the Northern Neck were included in the Baltimore Con- 
ference, and the Eastern Shore was in the Philadelphia 
Conference. 

Beginning in 1796 the membership of the Methodist Church 
was listed in the Minutes by states, and according to the list 
Virginia had in that year, 32 circuits and a total membership 
of 13,179 of which 2,458 were Negroes. The Virginia circuit 
with the largest membership was Greenville with 682 white 
and 230 colored members.” 

In the very midst of these crucial happenings in American 
Methodism, Bishop Asbury’s strength began to fail and, as 
Jesse Lee tells us, many of his friends despaired of his life. 
Some entries in his Journal for this period tell the story of 
Asbury’s determination to carry on the work in spite of 
weakness and bodily pain. Entering Virginia on April 6, 
1797, he wrote: 

My fever never left me . . . from Monday until Friday night. 
I am kept cheerful but very weak. ... I think of my charge of 
the conferences and the Church. . . . I cannot think much and 
only write a few letters.... I have travelled about six hundred 
miles with an inflammatory fever, and fixed pain in my breast. 


In November he was back again in Virginia and confided to 
his Journal: 


(November 9, 1797) 

When I am so unable to travel and yet go on, probably I do 
more than God or man requires of me; but the will of the Lord 
be done... 

25. Minutes, etc., pp. 64-71. 
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Despairing of being able to carry on, Asbury wrote to Jesse Lee 
in New England, requesting him to travel with him on his 
southern tour of the Conferences. Accordingly Lee, then in 
New England, set out “to the south’ and went with the 
Bishop to Conferences “in Duck-Creek, Baltimore and at 
Laine’s Chapel in Virginia,” where Lee performed the prin- 
cipal part of the business, except that of stationing the 
preachers. ‘The Conference in Virginia requested the Bishop 
“to stop traveling for a season, which he at last consented to 
do.” He intended to stop for only a few weeks and then go 
on, but he grew steadily weaker and finally directed Jesse Lee 
to go on without him. 

The doctor diagnosed his complaint as “debility” and pre- 
scribed “cider with nails put in it and that he take much 
more of the barks.” Confined to the house of kind friends 
he could not preach except to the family and “when a stranger 
comes in.” He took an extraordinary drink concocted of hard 
cider, one hundred nails, a handful of black snake root, a 
handful of fennel seed, and one of wormwood, prescribed to 
be taken every morning for nine or ten days. During the 
winter and spring of 1797-1798, Bishop Asbury remained in 
Virginia, the welcome guest in the homes of his many Virginia 
brethren and friends. On February 18, 1798, he left the 
place where he had remained for six weeks and rode to 
“Brother Drumgold’s ten miles,” remarking, “I felt at home 
here also.” Rebecca “Drumgold” read to him from Watts, 
Alleine, and Baxter’s works and here he made the following 
interesting entry about his Journal: 


I am employed in revising my journal. I am like Mr. Whitfield, 
who being presented with one of his extempore sermons taken in 
shorthand, could not bear to see his own face. I doubt whether 
my journals yet remaining will appear until after my death: I 
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could send them to England and get a price for them, but money 
is not my object, (Journal, Feb. 29, 1798) 


In April he attended the Virginia Conference at Dromgoole’s 
Chapel and attempted to “give a gloss upon Acts 2:40” after 
Richard Whatcoat had given “a very plain, valuable, and 
useful sermon, properly heard.” On May 23 he crossed into 
Maryland on his way to New York and New England. In 
October, back once more in Virginia, he was again at the 
Brunswick County home of his old friend, Edward Dromgoole, 
where “We had a melting time. Brother Dromgoole and my- 
self wept” while his wife and others praised the Lord. 


III 
During and following the War for Independence, along 


with the forces which were at work for political freedom, 
were influences which were leading in the direction of re- 
ligious freedom. ‘These forces were particularly active in 
Virginia and, since Virginia was the chief stronghold of the 
Anglican Church in the colonies, the struggle there for the 
separation of Church and State was prolonged and bitter. The 
rapid growth of the dissenting churches in Virginia from 1750 
onward and the rise of a new leadership among the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, and Lutherans particularly was 
one of the most important factors in its final achievement. 
Even before the Declaration of Independence the Virginia 
Baptists were demanding the separation of Church and State 
and were flooding the Assembly with petitions looking toward 
that end. At this time the Presbyterians were simply insisting 
on their rights under the Act of Toleration, while the Metho- 
dists were still, nominally, a part of the Anglican Establish- 
ment and at first actually favored its continuance. But with 
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the close of the Revolution these three largest dissenting 
bodies were united in the fight for complete religious liberty. 

Without the cooperation and leadership of such Virginians 
as Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, and James Madison, all 
of whom were nominal Episcopalians, but all convinced of 
the desirability of complete separation of Church and State, 
the achievement of religious freedom in Virginia would have 
been longer delayed. In 1776 the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention incorporated the philosophy of religious liberty 
into Virginia’s first constitution. Introduced by Mason and 


amended by Madison, it became Article XVI which declared: 


That religion, or the duty we owe our Creator, and the manner 
of discharging it, can be directed only by reason, and conviction, 
not by force and violence; and therefore, all men are equally en- 
titled to the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of 
conscience; and that it is the duty of all to practice Christian 
forbearance, love and charity towards each other. 


It was one thing, however, to endorse a philosophy of 
teligious freedom and quite another to put it into actual 
practice. The Virginia Baptists particularly were not willing 
to let matters rest with simply a declaration and immediately 
began a campaign to implement the declaration. When the 
first Virginia legislature met after the adoption of the con- 
stitution and faced by a flood of petitions asking for the dis- 
establishment of the State Church, a bill was introduced and 
passed repealing all laws forcing dissenters to contribute to the 
support of the State Church. But that was not enough, and 
again petitions flooded the Virginia Assembly, demanding 
complete separation of Church and State. The Episcopalians 
were now thoroughly aroused and put forth every effort to 
stem the tide, but to no avail. On December 13, 1779, an act 
was passed repealing a portion of the “Act for the Support 
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of the Clergy,” and the collecting of the parish levies, which 
cut the purse strings of the Establishment. But even yet there 
was not equality. Laws were still in existence prohibiting 
dissenting ministers from performing marriages, while the 
Episcopal vestries were still in charge of certain public func- 
tions, and the vestries were closed corporations. 


The final struggle over the great issue occurred between the 
years 1779 and 1786. Among the several bills introduced in 
the Virginia Legislature in the year 1779 was one by Jefferson 
entitled “Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom” which 
eventually became law. But the road to the passage of this 
famous measure was long and painful. For six years it was 
discussed both in and out of legislative halls. In 1784 it came 
near being sidetracked by the introduction of a bill providing 
for a general tax to be levied for the teaching of religion. 
Under the provisions of this bill, persons might determine 
the denomination to which their assessment was to go, but 
if no designation was indicated, it was to be used to support 
schools in their respective counties. This measure had the 
support of Washington, John Marshall, Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, and the Episcopalians, but Madison and Jefferson 
saw the danger of State interference involved in the measure 
and opposed it. he Baptists were unanimous in their opposi- 
tion, standing firmly by their avowed principle of separation 
of Church and State. At first certain Presbyterian ministers 
favored the measure, but the Hanover Presbytery later passed 
strong resolution against it. The final victory for the Jefferson 
bill came on December 17, 1785, when the measure became 
law by the bare majority of three votes. Thus religious freedom 
triumphed in Virginia. Section II reads thus: 


We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact that no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
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place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, 
molested or burdened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or beliefs; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise 
diminish, enlarge or effect their civil capacities.” 


Thus Virginia set the pattern for the legal achievement of 
religious freedom in the new nation, soon to be followed by 
the Federal Government in placing the first amendment in 
the Constitution, and eventually by every state in the Union. 
So proud was Thomas Jefferson of his part in that memorable 
struggle that he made provision for its recording on his 
gravestone which reads: 


Here lies the body of Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom and the Father of the University of Virginia. 


It is impossible to determine what part the Virginia Metho- 
dists had in the passage of this great historic measure, but we 
can be sure that they gave full support to the great principle 
of freedom which its enactment made applicable to ail the 
people of the Old Dominion. 


26. E. F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America (Boston, 
1924) contains excellent chapters on the struggle for religious liberty in 
Virginia with many quotations from the sources. 
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From 1800 to the Death of Asbury 


I 
I. the year 1800 there were 64,894 members of Methodist 
societies in America, which included 936 Canadian Metho- 
dists. More than half of the membership was found to be in 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, Virginia reporting 
13,390, Maryland 12,046, and North Carolina 8,472, or a 
total of 33,908. During the early years Methodism expanded 
much more rapidly south of Pennsylvania than in the Middle 
and North Atlantic States. One principal reason for this fact 
was that Congregationalism dominated New England, while 
Presbyterianism outnumbered all other religious bodies in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Both bodies were staunchly Calvin- 
istic in their theology, and it has been demonstrated that 
where Calvinism dominates the religious scene, as in Scotland, 
Methodism has been slow in making headway. It was in the 
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former Anglican colonies south of Pennsylvania that the soil 
was best suited for the Methodist seed. Every General Con- 
ference from 1784 to 1824, with the exception of that of 
1812 — which met in New York— convened in Baltimore, 
for the simple reason that it was at the center of American 
Methodist membership. 

The General Conference of 1800 convened in Baltimore on 
May 6 with 119 preachers in attendance. At this Conference 
it became known that Bishop Asbury, still weak in body and 
constantly suffering from his excessive and constant travel 
and exposure to all kinds of weather, was intending to resign. 
On learning of his intention the Conference immediately 
acted and entreated him to continue his service “as far as his 
strength” would permit, and resolved to elect another bishop 
who should be on an equal footing with the other bishops 
and proceeded at once to carry out their purpose. ‘Three 
ballots were taken, and after the first it became evident that 
the choice lay between Richard Whatcoat and Jesse Lee. On 
the second ballot the vote was a tie; on the third Richard 
Whatcoat received a majority of four votes and was declared 
elected. Though Jesse Lee was undoubtedly the more able of 
the two, yet Whatcoat had endeared himself to all the 
preachers by his devotion and humility, and in addition had 
been one of the three sent to America by John Wesley and 
had received ordination at Wesley's hands. He is characterized 


by Asbury as “Dead to envy, pride and praise. . . . Sober 
without sadness, cheerful without levity, careful without 
covetousness, and decent without pride. . . . A man so uni- 


formly good I have not known in Europe and America.”! 


1. Bennett, op. cit., p. 514; Asbury’s Journal III, pp. 230-231. Bishop 
Whatcoat a bishop only six years, dying in Dover, Delaware, July 5, 
1806. He was born in Gloucestershire, England, in 1736. Extracts from 
Whatcoat’s Journal in W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, 
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Another important action taken by the General Conference 
of 1800 was that of increasing the annual allowances of the 
traveling preachers. This was now raised to $80 and traveling 
expenses, having been fixed at $64 by the Organizing Con- 
ference of 1784. The Conference also provided the same 
amount for the wives of preachers, and smaller amounts for 
each child. Equal amounts were allowed to superannuated 
and worn-out preachers and in a burst of generosity even 
widows and orphans of preachers were to be cared for. 

This did not mean that all preachers, widows and orphans 
of preachers were guaranteed these amounts. In fact one of 
the common features of the Conference Minutes of these 
early years was the long list of deficits. ‘To make up these 
deficits a fund called the Chartered Fund, inaugurated to be 
collected in all the Conferences, was to be applied in making 
up deficiencies. Thus at the Virginia Conference held at 
Dromgoole’s Chapel in 1801 the sum of $114.83 was equally 
divided among the preachers “who were deficient in their 
quarterage.’* 

At the Virginia Conference of 1811 which met at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, on February 7, the deficiencies of the 
preachers amounted to $1,080, and the amount collected from 
the six southern districts, together with $300 received from the 
Book Concern and $150 from the Chartered Fund and $90 
from a legacy, amounted to $1,103.96, more than enough to 
meet all deficiencies. 

Asbury was greatly concerned over the tendency of preachers 
to remain several years in the same station and evidently 


Vol. IV, The Methodists (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946, 
Ppp: 73-122, indicates that in education he was defective. Asbury states 
that he “was not a man of deep erudition” but probably had as much 
learning as some of the apostles and primitive bishops . . . “He was deeply 


read in the word of God.” 
2. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 393-394; 563-564. 
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through his influence the General Conference of 1804 passed 
a resolution providing that the bishop should not allow a 
preacher to remain longer than two years in any one circuit 
or station. Of greater historic significance was the introduc- 
tion of representative government by the General Conference 
of 1808. Up to that time every traveling elder had a right to 
a seat in the General Conference, which meant that the 
Conferences nearest the place of meeting always were much 
more numerously represented, while those fartherest away 
had small numbers present and little influence. As early as 
1791 Jesse Lee had made the suggestion of a delegated 
General Conference to Asbury in place of the Council, but 
at that time it did not meet with Asbury’s approval as has 
been noted. Now there were about 500 traveling preachers 
ministering to some 140,000 Methodist people scattered 
throughout the nation, and the question of preserving the 
unity of the Church was becoming a matter of growing con- 
cern. Several Annual Conferences had passed resolutions 
urging such a change and the whole matter of reorganization 
was referred to a committee made up of two members from 
each of the seven Conferences. As a result of the work of 
this committee, what is known as the Constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was formulated and quickly 
adopted by the Conference.2 The drawing up of the plan 
was largely the work of Joshua Soule of New England, later 
(1820) to become a bishop and still later to become the 
senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The plan as adopted provided, first, for a General Con- 
ference composed of one delegate for every five members of 
each Annual Conference to be chosen as each Conference 
saw fit. Second, a series of restrictive rules were adopted 
3. See J. J. Tigert, Constitutional History of American Episcopal 
Methodism (Nashville, 1904), Chapter V, “Writing the Constitution.” 


prohibiting the doing away with Episcopacy, or the itinerant 
General Superintendency. This meant that each Methodist 
bishop could exercise his episcopal powers throughout the 
Church and would not be limited to a given area or diocese. 
Other restrictive rules were: the Articles of Religion could 
not be revoked or altered; the proportion of representation of 
any Annual Conference was to be not less than one for every 
seven nor more than one to every five; the General Rules 
could not be revoked or altered; ministers were not to be 
denied the right of trial and of appeal; income from the Book 
Concern and Chartered Fund was to be used for the benefit 
of preachers and their wives, widows, and children. Finally 
the General Conference was to hold its regular meeting once 
every four years on the first day of May, though to meet an 
emergency a General Conference might be called by the 
superintendents, but only on the advice of all Annual Con- 
ferences. ‘The adoption of the Constitution meant the stabiliza- 
tion of the government of the Church and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of American Methodism.* 
The General Conference of 1808 was not only notable for 
its adoption of the Constitution of the Church, which is still 
in force, but also for the election to the Episcopacy of William 
McKendree,’ a Virginian who was the first native American 


4. The General Conference of 1812 was the first delegated conference 
and the first to meet outside Baltimore. It was found that the Virginia 
Conference was entitled to eleven delegates and the following were chosen 
by ballot: P. Bruce, T. F. Douglass, John Burton, William Jean, John 
Early, Jesse Lee, James Boyd, Richard Lattimore, Carrollen H. Hines, 
Charles Callaway, and John C, Ballew. 

5. Twelve Methodist bishops have been born within the present bounds 
of the Virginia Conference. They are, with place of birth, as follows: 
William McKendree of King William County, Enoch George of Lancaster 
County, John Early of Bedford County, Beverly Waugh of Fairfax County, 
David Seth Doggett of Lancaster County, William Taylor of Rockbridge 
County, John Cowper Granbery of Norfolk, William Wallace Duncan of 
Boydton, Collins Denny of Winchester, William Benjamin Beauchamp of 
Farnham, Richmond County, Paul Bentley Kern of Alexandria, and Paul 
Neff Garber of Harrisonburg. 
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William McKendree 


to occupy that high office. For twelve years McKendree had 
served circuits in Virginia, but in 1800 he had been assigned 
to the Kentucky District, where for eight years he was the 
dominant leader west of the mountains. Having spent eight 
years in the west he was probably little known among the 
eastern brethren who were in attendance at the Conference, 
and few if any had thought of him as the successor of the 
saintly Whatcoat. Appointed to preach at the Light Street 
Church on the first Sunday of the Conference he made 
the walls of the old church to ring with his powerful 
voice and overwhelmed the congregation with his eloquence. 
“Multitudes fell helpless from their seats as if shot with a 
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rifle” and an “electric influence thrilled through every heart,” 
while the sermon closed with “a sweet and holy influence, 
like the mellow light of Indian Summer.”® When the service 
ended the delegates who were present said one to another, 
“This is the man for a bishop.” A few days later he was 
elected. The choice could not have been more fortunate, for 
there was no other man in the Church better fitted to carry 
on the work with Asbury than this rugged pioneer who had 
learned the way of the wilderness in the school of experience. 
Asbury briefly comments that the Conference elected “dear 
Brother McKendree assistant bishop; the burden is now borne 
by two pairs of shoulders instead of one; the care is cast upon 
two hearts and heads.” 


The progress that Methodism had made-in Virginia by the 
year 1812 may be noted from the reports of the Virginia 
Conference, which met in Richmond on February 20 of that 
year. Although Richmond had appeared in the list of pastoral 
appointments as early as 1784 and again in 1793,° the capitol 
of Virginia, as Bennett states, was in these early years “an un- 
kindly soil” for Methodism. As late as 1796 there was at yet 
no Methodist meeting house there, and it was not until 1799 
that much real progress was made. While the progress of 
Methodism in Richmond was slow there was a growing group 
there for a number of years previous to the building of the 
first chapel in 1799. From 1784 onward Asbury notes in 
his Journal numerous visits to Richmond and Manchester 


6. See W. W. Sweet, Methodism in American History. New York and 
Nashville, 1933, pp. 165-166. 

7. Asbury’s Journal, May 6, 1808. 

8. In the year 1784 John Easter was assigned to Richmond and in 
1793 John Askew was appointed to the Richmond and Manchester Circuit. 
See Minutes, etc., pp. 20; 50. As has been noted Bishop Coke had preached 
in the State Capitol in Richmond on April 24, 1791. Coke’s American 
Journal, pp. 152-153. 
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(South Richmond). For a number of years after 1784 
Richmond was included in the Hanover and Williamsburg 
circuits (Bennett, op. cit., p. 372). The first Methodist preach- 
ing place seems to have been the court house, where Thomas 
Coke was allowed to preach in 1787 on the order of the gov- 
ernor. In 1791 Coke preached “in the capitol where the 
Assembly sits.” Another early meeting place was Parrot’s barn 
fitted up as a storehouse and the home of the Parrots was 
also a hospitable resting place for both Asbury and Coke. 
Wednesday, November 9, 1796, Asbury records in his Journal: 


The next day we stretched on to Richmond: and who could be 
kinder and more pleased to see us, and make poor sickly travellers 
welcome, than Mr. Parrot and wife? Here I persuaded Dr. Coke 
to rest a day. 


Again on October 20, 1798, Asbury rested in Richmond and 
states: 


... here I must record my thanks to my ancient and firm friend, 
Philip Rogers, for the loan of a horse, when mine was fully worn 
down, and unable to stand my long and rapid rides. 


A year later (September 8, 1799) he states: 


I left my retreat at John Ellis’s: a most agreeable, social, solitary 
situation, within two miles of Richmond, but the excessive rain 
we have had of late prevented; I was closed up in an upper room. 
My subject at Manchester was 2 Tim. ii, 19.9 


g. Bennett states that the first Methodists to be settled in Richmond 
were the Parrots and the Allens. Though Mr. Parrot was not a member 
of the Society, he was a warm friend to Methodism. Mrs. Parrot was 
a zealous and devoted woman “and threw all her influence in favor of 
religion.” 

For an account of Methodist beginnings in Richmond, see W. W. 
Bennett, op. cit., pp. 372-376. 
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In that year Bishop Asbury appointed Thomas Lyall’® to 
take charge of the little group of Richmond Methodists. 
Lyall was an energetic young man, “engaging in his manners” 
as well as a popular preacher and by the close of the year 
had succeeded in building a “neat and commodious chapel.” 
The Virginia Conference of 1812 was the first to meet in 
Richmond. Both bishops and 64 preachers were in attendance; 
the number of circuits listed was 42, and 75 preachers were 
appointed to serve them. The membership reported was 
19,157 white and 6,275 colored members, a loss for the whites 
of 188 and a gain of 43 Negroes. The Richmond Circuit re- 
ported a membership of 256 white and 47 colored members. 
Asbury accounts for the decline in the Virginia Methodist 
membership as due to the great emigrations westward, and 
deaths, stating that “Old Virginia decreases in the number she 
gives the Methodists, but New Virginia [Western Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio] gains.” 

The care with which Methodism guarded her ministry is 
illustrated by the following extracts from the Virginia Con- 
ference action for 1812: 


J. M. having filled up his probation, he was admitted into full 
connection, and elected to the office of deacon, but it was thought 
some things were attached to him which the Conference thought 
improper, such as want of plainness in dress, or appearance, etc. 
The Conference voted that one of the Bishops should admonish 
him before the Conference, which was done. 

Complaints were made against H. W. of imprudences, for which 
he was admonished, and he promised to be more cautious and to 
act more consistently as a Christian minister for the future.!? 

10. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 372-376. Thomas Lyall a few years later united 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church and became the Rector of the church 
in New York where Joseph Pilmoor had served. 

11. Asbury: Journal, III, p. 381. 

12. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 572-574. 
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The last Virginia Conference which Bishop Asbury attended 
met at Lynchburg, February 20, 1815. He preached on 
Sunday morning in the new brick chapel, but when he 
attempted to preach again, he found it beyond his strength. 
On his way to the Conference, he had preached at Edward 
Dromgoole’s house and ordained Dromgoole “an elder in the 
Church of God.” During the remainder of the Conference 
session he was compelled to “keep the house” and busied 
himself preparing the appointments while McKendree pre- 
sided. And he records in his Journal the welcome news that 
a treaty has been made between the United States and Great 
Britain and exclaims “Thanks to the God of Peace.” 


I 


Among the seventeen young men admitted on trial at the 
Virginia Conference of 1807 appears the name of John Early. 
He had been raised a Baptist, was converted under the preach- 
ing of Stith Mead in April 1804, joined the Methodists and 
began his religious activities among Thomas Jefferson’s slaves 
at Poplar Forest in Bedford County. Destined to become one 
of the great names in the history of American Methodism 
and a bishop in the Church, John Early began his ministry 
as a junior preacher on the Cumberland Circuit. Like many 
early Methodist preachers, following the example of Wesley 
and Asbury, young Early began the keeping of a daily record 
of his activities almost from the beginning of his ministry, 
recording from day to day incidents of his travels, the sermons 

13. Asbury notes in his Journal (Feb. 12, 1815) the following facts 
about Edward Dromgoole’s life. “E. D. was born in Sligo Creland), 
joined the Methodists in 1770; began to exhort in 1774; traveled in 
America from 1774 until 1785; since then has been a faithful local 


preacher, respected and beloved; he has six children living, two of whom, 
Edward and Thomas, are local preachers.” 
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he preached, and the hardships he underwent, together with 
revealing comments about the people whose present and 
eternal welfare was his constant concern. The following brief 
extracts from his Journal during the first year of his ministry 
(1807-1808) furnish intimate glimpses of itinerant life: 


Sept 7 (1807) to Prospect in Prince Edward, seven miles. I be- 
gan to preach and the people began to halloa and to shout. 1 
made out after a long time to finish my discourse while sinners 
trembled and cried aloud for mercy. 

Sept 14—to old James Patterson’s, five miles, an old sinner. 
I preached and the old man cried mightily. Christians happy and 
some sinners praying for mercy while others careless on their way 
to hell. 

Sept. 23 — Had to borrow a horse to ride to brother Langhorne’s 
three miles. I spoke on faith, hope and charity and had a gracious 
time indeed. 

January 3, 1808 — to Bold Spring, seven miles. Tried to preach 
on Acts 25:6 and 7 and some of old Satan’s children interrupted 
us by throwing stones on the house during the time I was preach- 
ing. . . . Some who hated me before came and began laughing 
and talking in the meeting house [at the] time of my preaching 
and I gave them a plain reproof upon which they went out and 
threatened to whip me when I was done. . . . | went to Papa and 
Mama Hobson’s, dear kind, affectionate Methodists and spent 
the evening in peace with Sister Dow, talking and singing and 
praying and God was with us, 


One of the comfortable homes where Bishop Asbury was 
frequently entertained and which became one of his regular 
preaching places was that of ‘Thomas and Winifred Carter in 
Pittsylvania County. Mrs. Carter, whose maiden name was 
Winifred Hobson, had been converted and joined the Meth- 
odist Church in Cumberland County. When she and her 
husband moved to Pittsylvania County, there were no Metho- 
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dist meeting houses in the vicinity. She wrote Bishop Asbury 
inviting him to make their home a regular preaching place. 
Bishop Asbury accepted the invitation and on his first visit, 
the neighbors were invited in to hear the Bishop preach. 
Evidently the neighbors had responded numerously and in 
order that he might be seen and heard more readily, the 
Bishop asked for something to stand on. ‘The most convenient 
thing for the purpose was Thomas Carter’s liquor case, stoutly 
built, covered with leather and lined with velvet. Carter 
afterwards teased his wife about the incident and before the 
Bishop came again she had a small pulpit built, which there- 
after stood in the parlor ready for immediate use. Later 
Thomas Carter donated a piece of land for the erection of a 
Methodist chapel, the first Methodist church to be built in 
that part of the county. It was known as the Bold Spring 
Church and is frequently mentioned in the Journal of John 
Early."* 

The circuit system and a traveling ministry were admirably 
suited to the spreading of the gospel, particularly in a new 
and sparsely settled country. The highly centralized Methodist 
system of church government, with the power of assigning the 
preachers to their circuits entirely in the hands of the bishops, 
was bound to be the best and most efficient policy. As we have 

14. James Lyon Miller, William and Mary College Historical Quarterly 
Magazine. James Lyon Miller, “Carter Genealogy” Series I, Vol. XXXIII 
CApril 1910), pp. 237-238. 

In 1783 Thomas Carter purchased 467 acres of land in Pittsylvania 
County and four years later erected a fine house which was called Green 
Rock. Evidently the Hobsons and Mrs. Carter’s family became Methodists, 
some of whom were loyal members of the Bold Spring Church. John 
Early, later bishop, records in his Journal, “Sunday, Sept. 27 (1807) ‘to 
Bold Spring eight miles, I tried to speak to dear loving Methodists on 
Hebrews XI. 24:5 and 6 and the Lord helped me. . . . I stayed at Jack 
Hobson’s all night that night, a dear people that love and fear God.’” 


Diary of John Early, May 25, 1807, to June 8, 1814. Virginia Historical 
Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 (April 1923), pp. 166-172. 
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seen, such arbitrary power was bitterly assailed by James 
O’Kelley and his followers and later by a party just beginning 
to become vocal at the end of Asbury’s life, known as the 
Reformers, who later withdrew to form the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. Nicholas Snethen, one of the leading preachers 
of these years, and Jesse Lee were able advocates of limiting 
the power of the bishops by having the presiding elder elected 
by the Conferences. Asbury held that such a plan was 
unconstitutional and confides to his Journal (Aug. 26, 1811), 
“If they take any specific power, right, or privilege from the 
bishops which the General Conference may have given them, 
it is clear they dissolve the whole contract.” (Journal, May 
17, 1812). Commenting on the General Conference of 1812 
he notes that the debate on the issue lasted two days, and 
that Lee, Shinn, and Snethen favored limiting the power of 
the bishop and remarks “and these are great men.” The plan 
was defeated at that time, but the issue was by no means 


finally settled. 


Few of the early traveling preachers were married men for 
the simple reason that the circuits were too poor to provide 
support for a married preacher. When a preacher married it 
was necessary for him to locate, as had Robert Williams, 
William Watters, Philip Gatch, and Edward Dromgoole. At 
this time the Virginia Conference was made up of a band of 
“inveterate and invincible old bachelors.” As late as 1809, out 
of 84 preachers in the Virginia Conference, only three had 
wives. Of the first five bishops, Dr. Coke was the only one 
with a wife.’ Francis Asbury, Richard Whatcoat, William 
McKendree, and Enoch George were confirmed bachelors. 
Asbury consistently discouraged preachers from marrying, be- 
cause he knew from experience that it meant the loss. of 


15. The Central Methodist, Nov. 2, 1889, p. 6. 
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preachers to the Church. On one occasion Asbury, having 
heard that one of his favorites in the “thundering legion” was 
“fast bound in love’s golden fetters,” exclaimed “I believe the 
devil and the women will get all my preachers.’ ”® 

There were no college graduates among the early Methodist 
preachers in America. John Dickins was probably the best 
educated among the first generation of American Methodist 
preachers. Born and educated in London, he joined the 
Methodists in Virginia in 1774 and three years later began 
his traveling ministry. His early circuits during the Revolu- 
tionary War were in Virginia and North Carolina, but at the 
close of the war, Asbury assigned him to New York. ‘There 
he welcomed Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas Vasey 
when they landed in America in 1784 and is credited with 
having suggested the name Methodist Episcopal for the new 
Church. In 1789 he was assigned by Asbury to superintend 
the publishing interests of the Church, begun in New York 
and later moved to Philadelphia, thus becoming the founder 
of the Methodist Publishing House, then called the Methodist 
Book Concern, now the oldest and perhaps the largest pub- 
lishing house in America if not in the world. He died in 1799, 
a victim of the yellow fever epidemic which was an all-too- 
frequent scourge of those days. Characterized by Stevens as 
one of the chieftains of early Methodism, he was, according 
to his first biographer, “one of the greatest characters that ever 
graced the pulpit, or adorned the society of Methodists.”!” 

Francis Asbury breathed his last on the 31st of March, 
1816, in the home of an old friend, Mr. George Arnold in 
Spotsylvania County some twenty miles south of Fredericks- 
burg. He was on his way northward, traveling slowly toward 


16. Bennett, op. cit., p. 184. 
17. For a brief summary of the career of John Dickins, see Abel Stevens, 
op. cit., numerous references in Vols. II, III and IV. See also Nathan 


Bangs, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 67-71. 
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Baltimore where the General Conference was to meet a month 
later. He had preached his last sermon at “the old Methodist 
Church” in Richmond the Sunday before. He had been 
carried from his carriage door into the pulpit and placed on a 
table, where for nearly an hour he spoke from the text, “For 
he will finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness; 
because a short work will the Lord make upon the earth. 
(Rom. IX; 28).” John Wesley Bond was his last traveling 
companion and no one could have performed that service 
with greater consideration and tenderness. In his Journal 
(Oct. 18, 1814) Bishop Asbury waxes eloquent over the 
qualities of “my excellent son, John Bond,” who drives him 
along with the utmost care and tenderness. He fills “my ap- 
pointments when I am disabled, . . . he watches over me at 
night after the fatigue of driving all day, and if, when he is in 
bed and asleep, I call, he is awake and up in the instant to give 
me medicine, and to perform any other services his sick father 
may require of him; and this is done so readily, and with so 
much patience, when my constant infirmities and ill health 
require so many and oft-repeated attentions.” Here is an 
intimate glimpse of the way in which Asbury was enabled to 
keep going to the very end of his life. 

The following statement, taken from the brief biography 
in the Minutes for 1816, well summarizes the estimate of his 
life and work held by his contemporaries: 


When we count the thousands throughout this vastly extensive 
continent, who with affectionate veneration, owned him as their 
spiritual father, we may question if a weightier charge has been 
committed to any man since the days of the apostles; and when 
the records of his life shall meet the public eye, who, that 
patiently examines and candidly decides, will be bold enough to 
say that since that time duties so great and so various have been 
by one man more faithfully performed. 
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It has been estimated that during the course of his ministry 
in America, Bishop Asbury traveled more than 200,000 miles, 
preached more than 15,000 sermons, and ordained more minis- 
ters than any other man in the history of Christianity. ‘Though 
Asbury possessed natural abilities of a high order, his formal 
education in his youth was limited. Throughout his life he 
was an indefatigable reader, as the long list of books which 
he mentions in his Journal testifies. But it was his deep and 
uniform piety, together with his zeal and diligence, which 
most endeared him to the people. He never possessed a home 
of his own and when he died his earthly possessions consisted 
of a horse, some books and clothing, all of which he willed 
to Bishop McKendree.” 

At the time of Asbury’s death the total membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was 214,235. The membership 
in the Virginia Conference numbered 24,361, and of these 
5,629 were Negroes. ‘The total membership west of the moun- 
tains, now formed into the Tennessee and Ohio Conferences, 
was 46,497, nearly twice that of Virginia. ‘This was the region 
that Bishop Asbury had called “New Virginia.”” 

After Francis Asbury, Jesse Lee stands out most prominently 
in the first fifty years of American Methodist history. Begin- 
ning his ministry in North Carolina and Virginia as we have 
seen, he was appointed by Bishop Asbury to make a frontal 
attack upon New England in 1789 and for more than ten 

18. The remains of Bishop Asbury were placed in the family burying 
ground of George Arnold in whose home he had died. Later at the order 
of the General Conference the body was removed to Baltimore and placed 
in a vault prepared for the purpose in Eutaw-Street Methodist Church. 
Minutes of Conferences (1816), pp. 272-274. Asbury’s body was finally 
put to rest in Mount Olivet Cemetery in Baltimore. 

19. For an interesting and revealing exchange of letters between Virginia 
Methodists who had moved into Ohio in the early part of the Nineteenth 


Century, see W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. IV, 
The Methodists, p. 150-201. 
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years he carried the Methodist gospel into every New England 
state. For several years he traversed the entire field of Amer- 
ican Methodism. In 1801 he returned to Virginia and was 
appointed presiding elder of the Norfolk District which then 
extended from Norfolk to Lynchburg in length, and encom- 
passed the region between the Roanoke and James rivers. From 
this time forward his ministry was in the Virginia and Balkti- 
more Conferences. During these years he was gathering ma- 
terials for a history of the Methodists in the United States, 
which was published in Baltimore in 1810. Characterized as 
a “plain account of the rise and progress of Methodism in 
America” by his first biographer, this work of Jesse Lee per- 
formed a service to the cause of history, which no one else 
could have rendered so well since Lee was “an eye and ear 
witness of what he relates.”2° 

He served as Chaplain of the House of Representatives in 
Washington from 1809 to 1815, resigning when some of his 
brethren thought it too near an approach to secular work for 
a Methodist preacher. His last appointment was Annapolis 
and he died at Hillsboro on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
on September 12, 1816, at the age of fifty-eight. Large of 
size and abounding in energy, he possessed a keen sense of 
humor, was courtly in manner, simple and earnest in his 
preaching, while his integrity and goodness of heart inspired 
confidence and love. 

On May 3, 1814, Thomas Coke died at sea while on his 
way, with six preachers, to establish a Methodist mission in 
Ceylon. Thus within the space of three years the three most 
significant leaders in early American Methodist had passed 

20. Minton Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee with Extracts from 
his Journals (New York, published for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


1823, pp. 300-331). See also Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XI, 
pp. 112-114. 
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from the scene of action into eternal rest. Dr. Coke visited 
America nine times from 1784 to 1803, visiting Virginia on 
each trip. He played a leading part in the formation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and since he was an Oxford 
University graduate and also an ordained clergyman in the 
Church of England, his leadership in the Methodist move- 
ment in the former Anglican colonies of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia had peculiar significance and gave it a standing it would 
not otherwise have had. His first visit to America, which 
lasted from November 3, 1784, to June 3, 1785, was his 
longest and most important. Perhaps if he had never visited 
America again, his place in American Methodist history might 
have been more secure. 

All Dr. Coke’s subsequent visits were brief and were 
marred by many misunderstandings and conflicts. He was 
tireless in his labors for American Methodism and his many 
and arduous preaching tours undoubtedly were abundantly 
fruitful. But he labored under an impossible set of circum- 
stances. He was a loyal Englishman, exceedingly able and 
ambitious in the highest sense of that term. He, with Asbury, 
was chosen joint superintendent of American Methodism 
and he was anxious to do his part in supervising the work. 
At Wesley's death he had stepped into the place of leadership 
in both the British and Irish Conferences and at the same 
time was supervising Methodist missions in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and the West Indies. Though he was anxious 
to serve his American brethren, they were reluctant to permit 
him to do so. 

In spite of the irritations and conflicts which Dr. Coke’s 
presence in America caused, there was undoubtedly a deep 
regard for him on the part of his American brethren, which 
the General Conference of 1808 expressed in the following 
words: 
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That we retain a grateful remembrance of the services and 
labors of Dr. Coke among us, and the thanks of this Conference 
are hereby acknowledged to him and to God for all his labors of 
love toward us, from the time he first left his native country to 
serve us.2! 


Il 


As has been noted in a previous chapter, the revived interest 
in religion which had begun in Virginia in the latter seven- 
teen eighties and continued to 1792 was brought to an abrupt 
end by the unfortunate clashes occasioned by the O’Kelley 
controversy, and the spirit of revival did not return to Virginia 
Methodism until after the turn of the century. As Bennett 
tells us the year 1801 was ushered in with revivals. This was 
the year Jesse Lee returned to his native state as the presiding 
elder of the Norfolk District. Lee conducted two remarkable 
revivals following the Virginia Conference of 1802, one at 
Mabry’s Chapel in Greensville County, the other in Sussex 
County at a quarterly meeting held in Jones’ Chapel, of 
which he has left us a brief account. He thus describes the 
meeting at Jones’ Chapel held on the Sabbath: 


The meeting continued till sunsetting, in which time it was 
said sixteen souls were converted. The work was also among the 
blacks. About sundown a lad was converted who was the last. 
. .. One of the preachers shouted aloud, and praised God that the 
Christians had taken the field, and kept the ground, for there was 
not a sinner left. . . . So they praised God together and returned 
home. Most of those converted were the children of Methodist 


21. See the biographical notice of Dr. Thomas Coke in the Minutes © 
for 1815, pp. 265-268; also J. W. Etheridge, Life of the Rev. Thos. Coke 
(London, 1817); also the Thomas Coke article in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, IV, pp. 279-280. 
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parents, though some of their parents had been dead for many 
years.22 


The revival was not confined to the southern circuits of 
Virginia but spread to every part of the state; “in every district 
and in almost every circuit the churches were quickened and 
sinners converted.” In Rockingham County a meeting con- 
tinued for nine days and so great was the religious concern 
among the people that almost all secular business was sus- 
pended and the people came in crowds to the house of God. 
In a tour through the Valley Bishop Asbury, accompanied by 
Nicholas Snethen and Enoch George, participated in the great 
awakening. Under the emotional appeals of Enoch George, 
we are told, “flinty hearts were broken in pieces, the iceberg 
professors melted into tears, while sinners were made to 
quake and tremble.” 

The year 1803 marked the beginning of camp meetings in 
Virginia, the first meeting of the kind being held in Brunswick 
County in the spring of that year. It began on the 27th of 
May and closed on the 30th. It was held at a new meeting 
house, as Jesse Lee tells us, and thereafter the meeting house 
was called Camp Meeting House. The camp meeting move- 
ment did not originate however in Virginia, but rather in 
south central Kentucky, in what is known as the Cumberland 
country. Nor was it Methodist in its origin, for the Presby- 
terians set the pattern for these outdoor meetings. The first 
real camp meeting dates from the year 1800 and was held in 
Logan County, Kentucky, where people for miles around were 
attracted by the vivid revivalistic preaching of James Mc- 
Gready, a Presbyterian preacher who had but recently come 


22. Quoted by Bennett, op. cit., p. 396, from Lee’s Journal. 


23. From the Reminiscences of Rev. Joseph Travis, an eyewitness, 
quoted in Bennett, op. cit., pp. 396-397. 
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to Kentucky from North Carolina. In August of the follow- 
ing year, 1801, the greatest of all recorded camp meetings 
was held at Cane Ridge in Bourbon County, Kentucky, and 
was planned by Barton W. Stone, a convert of the Hampden- 
Sydney revivals, destined to become a co-founder of the 
present-day Disciples of Christ Church. ‘Thousands of people 
for many miles around were in attendance over a period of 
ten days. People of all denominations were invited and they 
all came. As a consequence there was vast confusion and 
noise, much to the distress of the staid Presbyterian leaders, 
which led to its repudiation by the Presbyterians. Thereafter 
it became more and more a Methodist institution and spread 
rapidly all over the country, east as well as west, and was even 
taken to the British Isles by the eccentric free-lance American 
revivalist, Lorenzo Dow, and was one of the reasons for the 
withdrawal of the Primitive Methodists in England from the 
parent Methodist body.” 

No phase of frontier religion has been more misrepresented 
and distorted than has the camp meeting. It has been con- 
sidered from two more or less diametrically opposed points 
of view. Its defenders have often over-idealized it, while its 
critics, among whom are some frontier historians and writers 
of fiction, are often contemptuous and are at pains to over- 
stress its disorder and have made no attempt to understand 
its significance as a frontier religious and social institution. 
The Methodist leaders early recognized the necessity of con- 
trolling these great outdoor gatherings and within a relatively 
short time effective techniques had been devised for preserv- 
ing order, made particularly necessary by the fact that the 
meetings attracted a cross section of society, roughs and rowdies 


24. For Lorenzo Dow’s part in the formation of the Primitive Metho- 
dists, see A. B. Kendall, The History of the Primitive Methodist Church 
(London: n.d.), Vol. I, pp. 58-61. 
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as well as the saints. Going to camp meeting was a high point 
in the social, as well as the religious, life of the people of the 
time and furnished a chance at getting at the sinners which 
many staid churches of the present day lack. In 1812 Bishop 
Asbury recorded in his Journal that at least 400 camp meet- 
ings would be held that year under Methodist auspices, and it 
is probable that at least 1,000 Methodist camp meetings were 
being conducted throughout the country by the year 1820.” 
Bishop Asbury characterized the camp meeting as Methodist 
harvest-time. 


Although the camp meeting was universally recognized as 
primarily a Methodist institution, it never became officially 
so. As Jesse Lee states 


. , these meetings have never been authorized by the Methodists, 
either at their general or annual conferences. ‘They have been 
allowed of; but we as a body of people, have never made any 
tules or regulations about them; we allow our presiding elders 
and travelling preachers to appoint them when and where they 
please, and conduct them in what manner they think fit.” 


Throughout the entire history of the camp-meeting moye- 
ment it remained a locally controlled institution, although 
definite patterns of organization and control came to be in 
vogue, and camp-meeting manuals were numerously published 
and camp-meeting song books appeared. One of the most 
popular of such song books was Stith Mead’s Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs which was published in Richmond in 1805. 

Stith Mead was one of the most effective of the Virginia 
camp-meeting organizers. He was a native of Bedford County 


25. Charles A. Johnson, The Frontier Camp-Meeting: Methodist Harvest 
Times, 1800-1840. (Dallas, Tex.: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1955). Mr. Johnson’s study is thorough-going and scholarly. 

26. Jesse Lee, Short History, etc., p. 362. 
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and of Episcopalian parentage. Bennett states that Methodism 
had few more faithful and efficient laborers than Stith Mead 
who, without being great, was always a successful preacher. 
He began his ministry in Virginia and after seven years was 
transferred to Georgia where he held many camp meetings. 
He returned to the Virginia Conference in 1805 as presiding 
elder of the Richmond District where he remained until 1808. 
The next year he was appointed to Richmond. An indefatiga- 
ble winner of souls, Stith Mead let no opportunity pass of 
bringing the saving gospel to those in need of its uplifting 
power. During his pastorate in Richmond he began regular 
preaching to the prisoners in the Virginia Penitentiary. A 
letter from one of the prisoners, addressed to the Virginia 
Conference and dated February 1, 1809 tells that at the 
request of some of the prisoners, Stith Mead established 
regular preaching in the prison every Sabbath, and by the 
end of the year 48 of the prisoners confessed conversion, 
among them seven Negroes. The letter further states: 


Since we became a religious society under the care of Mr. Mead, 
he has continued to watch over our souls, with a ready mind; we 
are greatly comforted by our faith and hope, and prayer and 
praise have become a delightful exercise among us. . 


The letter requested that Mead “continue to help us on 
the way to happiness, as he is now acquainted with the nature 
and ways of the prison and finds no difficulty in having 
access to us.” Jesse Lee adds that the “power of God went 
through the whole prison” and the voice of prayer and praise 
was heard in almost every cell, until the entire circular build- 
ing was made to resound with the praises of God.” Jesse Lee 
states, “I visited them myself and talked with many of them 
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and could not doubt the reality of their profession of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.”?’ 

Both at quarterly-meeting occasions, as well as at camp 
meetings, vast crowds attended. At one quarterly meeting in 
Greenbrier County “not less than one hundred souls were 
converted in a space of six days,” and in the counties of 
Botetourt and Greenbrier alone more than 500 were converted 
at camp meetings. Stith Mead was particularly active espe- 
cially in Bedford, Campbell, and Amherst counties and was 
the real founder of Methodism in Lynchburg, which previ- 
ously had been, in the words of Lorenzo Dow, a “deadly 
place for the worship of God.” 

In 1804 Lorenzo Dow, now a free-lance evangelist, made 
his first appearance in Virginia. A New Englander, born in 
Connecticut in 1777, he was from childhood greatly in- 
fluenced by dreams and visions. Led by curiosity he attended 
a Methodist meeting and was overwhelmed by the sermon of 
the preacher, Hope Hull, based on the text, “This is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.” His spectacular conversion 
followed and he soon felt the call to preach. He began his 
ministry under the direction of Jesse Lee, then a presiding 
elder in New England, who licensed him to preach and 
assigned him to the Warren Circuit. His eccentricities were 
such, however, that Jesse Lee advised that he “return home,” 
until further recommendations could be secured. Four times, 
Dow tells us, he was sent home and was rejected at several 
Conferences, but in 1798, after having received a recom- 
mendation signed by numerous local preachers, stewards and 
class leaders, he was received on trial in the New England 


27. The letter in full is found in Bennett, op. cit., pp. 549-553, and is 
signed “Moses Taylor, Leader.” Jesse Lee’s statement in Extracts from his 
Jeurnals by Minton Thrift, also quoted in Bennett. 
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Conference. He continued there as a circuit preacher about 
two years, spent two years in Ireland, and soon after his return 
sailed for Savannah, Georgia, and as we have seen, made his 
appearance in Virginia in the midst of the great revival of 
1804, in which he participated with great effectiveness.” 

In Dow’s own account of his participation in the Virginia 
camp meetings during September and October 1805, he tells 
of addressing some 1700 at Ebenezer; on the 6th he preached 
at a camp meeting on the edge of Franklin County where a 
few drunkards “strove to make a rumpus,” but he remarks 
that considering the magnitude of the assembly in a wilder- 
ness country, the people behaved themselves with decorum. 
At this meeting he states there were near 100 tents, 60 wagons, 
besides carriages, etc. At another meeting about 10,000 at- 
tended and scores were converted. In New Kent County he 
attended a camp meeting with Stith Mead, and another at 
old Poplar Spring Church, held meetings at Pace’s Meeting 
House and Cole’s Chapel where he stayed at old father 
Leroy Cole’s. Stith Mead was evidently responsible for bring- 
ing Dow into Virginia since he arranged a series of meetings 
for him in the Richmond District. In a letter to Lorenzo Dow 
dated February 4, 1806, Mead expresses confidence in his 
work, stating that “many stubborn infidels will praise God in 
time and eternity that they ever heard the sound of your 
voice.’ *9 

But Lorenzo Dow had many opposers and for good reason. 
One such critic from among the Methodist preachers was the 
level-headed Nicholas Snethen, who on November 16, 1805 

28. See the article on Lorenzo Dow in the Dictionary of American 


Biography; also Charles C. Sellers, Lorenzo Dow: The Bearer of the Word 
CNew York: Minton, Belch & Co., 1928), a favorable biography. 


29. Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works (New York, 1854), Vol. I, p. 193. 
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had written a letter to Rev. Matthew Joyce of Dublin, Ireland, 
warning him against Dow. He states: 


I am sorry . . . we can give you no better specimen of the 
fruits of Methodism in this country. Alas! Alas! Shame! Shall it 
be published in the streets of London and Dublin, that Methodist 
preachers in this country, have so departed from Wesley and their 
own discipline, as to countenance and bid God’s speed to such a 
man as Mr. Dow. 


and he characterizes Dow’s discourses as “mere rapsody,” his 
manners as “clownish in the extreme” and his appearance 
“more filthy than a savage Indian.’”*? As a consequence of 
this letter, in 1807 the Irish traveling preachers took the 
following action in informing the public that 


Mr. Dow has no connection with us, nor did he receive the 
least permission or encouragement from the Conference to travel 
through Ireland, as one of our body, or as one of our friends and 
we are determined, that if he returns to this country, none of 
our preaching houses shall be opened to him upon any account.3! 


His most favorable biographer has characterized Lorenzo 
Dow as “fearlessly impudent” and was only ridiculous when 
he chose to appear so. He studied to be singular in everything 
and because of these intentional oddities, “his orbit was distinct 
from all others.’?? 

The following notice of a camp meeting was printed in the 
Richmond Inquirer for April 28, 1812, signed by Stith Mead, 
who at that time was the Methodist preacher at Williamsburg: 


Camp-meeting will commence on Thursday 28 of May next, 
and continue until Tuesday following at Providence Meeting 


30. Ibid., p. 163. 
31. Ibid., p. 164. 
32. Sellers, op. cit. 
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House, in sight of Mr. Thos Moody’s in New Kent County, on 
the stage road, leading to Williamsburg, 18 miles below Richmond. 

It is earnestly requested that no spiritous liquor, cider, beer or 
cakes be bought and sold, at or near the encampment, as the use 
of those things have been the principal cause of interruptions at 
previous meetings. 

We have the exclusive use of the land on both sides of the 
public road, and shall rigidly object to anything that would be a 


means of interrupting the meeting. 


StrtH Mean, Manager* 


Another item found in the same paper for June 9, 1812, in- 
forms the public that the meeting had resulted in 70 pro- 
fessed conversions. 

Young John Early makes numerous references in his early 
Journal (1807-1814) to attending camp meetings. On October 
12, 1807, he attended a camp meeting in Powhatan County 
which was opened by “Father Mead,” the presiding elder, 
“who had just married after traveling fifteen or sixteen years.” 
He tells us that 


... the Lord helped us and overruled the people until Sunday the 
wicked magistrates and subjects began to eat and drink like it was 
a tavern and we had great confusion, but the Lord worked for us 
in the conviction of sinners, .. . The wicked threatened to kill 
Lorenzo Dow and myself. . . . On Monday evening the Lord’s 
Supper was administered and while we were eating and drinking 
the shadow of the Lord came down and we had an awful time 
among saints and sinners and we got the victory. 


At a camp meeting held near Portsmouth — at Taylor’s — 
June 9-13 (1808), 40 white and 60 colored persons professed 
to get religion. At the close of one of the meetings a young 


33. Carlos Richard, op. cit., p. 86. 
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man came forward who wished to speak to him (Early), 
stating that he had injured the feelings of his wife by saying 
that a “negro speculator” was among the blackest of characters. 
Since he was a speculator in slaves, “I told him,” says Early, 
“that I was sorry I had injured his wife and further I was 
sorry she had a negro speculator for a husband.” 

This summary of the beginnings of the camp-meeting move- 
ment in Virginia may appropriately close with a further state- 
ment regarding Stith Mead, who may well be termed the 
father of the Virginia camp meeting. Bennett states in the 
Preface of his Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, that Stith 
Mead’s Journal which covered a period of nearly 40 years was 
his most valuable source. Unfortunately the Mead Journal 
and other documents which Mead had collected were destroyed 
in the great fire which devastated Richmond in April 1865 — 
a tragic and irreparable loss to Virginia Methodist history. 
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At a Standstill 


E. a decade and a half following the death of Bishop 
Asbury, Virginia Methodism displayed no indications of un- 
usual growth. During his last years Asbury had expressed 
grave concern over the declining vitality of Methodism in 
Virginia. No longer was the Virginia Conference the largest 
in the South, for the very year of Asbury’s death, the South 
Carolina Conference reported a membership of 39,494 while 
Virginia's membership was given as 24,361. These figures 
include both white and Negro members. In 1817 the Virginia 
Conference reported an increase of only a few hundred, while 
at the Conferences of 1818 and 1819 there was a sad decline — 
746 whites and 497 Negroes in the former year and a loss 
of nearly 1,100 in the latter. In 1820 a decrease was again 
reported of more than 1,000.! 


1. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 641; 645; 653. See Minutes of Conferences, 
Vol. I, pp. 282; 287; 312; 331; 346. The Virginia Conference at this time 
still included the northern portion of North Carolina, the membership of 
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One of the reasons for the lack of religious vitality during 
these years was the debilitating effect of the War of 1812 
upon the life of religion not only in Virginia but throughout 
the nation. Although there was little actual fighting on Vir- 

inia soil in the British campaign in Chesapeake Bay, in which 
the public buildings of Washington City were burned, the 
City of Norfolk was threatened and Virginia militiamen were 
called out. There were also Virginia troops engaged in the 
campaigns around Lake Erie and “war fever” was a common 
complaint, causing a decline in religious zeal. ‘This is shown 
by a decrease in church membership, particularly in the 
charges nearest the seat of war, such as Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Richmond, and Williamsburg. Between 1813 and 1815 the 
Norfolk Church reported a loss of 27 white members; Ports- 
mouth had a loss of 21; the Richmond charge of 35; and 
Williamsburg of 68. Even in the interior a decrease in mem- 
bership is recorded. The large Suffolk Circuit reported a 
membership of 1,365 in 1813; in 1816 the membership was 
given as 1,015. The decline in the membership of this great 
circuit may have been partly due to a change in circuit boun- 
daries, but even so there is enough evidence to indicate a 
general decline throughout the war years. 


II 


A more important cause for the decrease of Virginia Meth- 
odist membership during this span of years — 1816 to 1825 — 
was the steady and growing migration of Virginians westward. 
Many solid and industrious people of Virginia, discouraged 
the conference being equally divided between the two states. In 1817 


there were 8,769 whites and 2,401 Negroes in the Virginia section, and 
8,465 whites and 2,950 Negroes in the North Carolina section. 
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at the meager returns from their worn-out lands, migrated 
in ever increasing numbers to Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Many Virginians, however, who were turning their faces 
westward were motivated by other than mere economic reasons 
to leave the Old Dominion. This was particularly true of 
many Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists, but whatever were 
the dominant motives for this great westward migration, by 
1850, 388,059 Virginians were living in other states. 

One of the most notable migrations from Virginia, as well as 
from Maryland and the Carolinas, was the great Quaker 
exodus into Ohio and Indiana after 1803. By 1787 all the 
Friends Yearly Meetings in the United States had made slave- 
holding a bar to membership, while the clauses in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, forever forbidding slavery in the states to be 
formed from the Northwest Territory, led an increasing num- 
ber of Southern Quakers to sell their lands at prices far below 
their value, and with their movable goods and cattle they 
departed for Ohio and Indiana, never to return. The Miami 
(Ohio) Monthly Meeting from 1803 to 1807 alone received 
1,826 membership transfers and of these, 269 were from 
Virginia.* This migration added Ohio and Indiana to the prin- 
cipal Quaker states in the nation. Richmond, Indiana, with a 
transplanted Virginia name, is the headquarters of the Five 
Years Meeting of Friends, and is the seat of Earlham College, 
a Quaker institution. 

Migrating Virginia Baptists likewise furnished much of the 
early Baptist leadership in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The most influential Baptist in early Kentucky was 


2. There were 387 transfers from North Carolina and the astonishing 
number of 655 from South Carolina. See Harlow Lindley’s “The Quakers 
in the Old Southwest,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Ass'n, Vol. V, pp. 66-73. See also W. W. Sweet, Religion in the Develop- 
ment of American Culture (New York: Scribners, 1952), section on 
“Quaker Migration Westward,” pp. 126-128. 
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John Taylor, a native of Fauquier County, Virginia. He went 
to Kentucky with his bride in 1782 and was active in found- 
ing many of the early Baptist churches in Kentucky. He 
continued to preach for 50 years and probably exercised 
a larger influence on the founding of Baptist churches in 
the early trans-Allegheny west than any other single man. 
Numbers of these early Virginia Baptists who migrated west- 
ward had adopted anti-slavery views and formed a number of 
anti-slavery Baptist churches and associations in Kentucky, 
Illinois, and Missouri. James Lemon and his numerous family 
were Virginians and were Baptist pioneers in Illinois, being 
influential in keeping Illinois a free state. 


Virginia likewise furnished the early leadership for Presby- 
terianism in the region west of the mountains. David Rice, 
a native of Virginia, was the first settled Presbyterian minister 
in Kentucky. The second Presbyterian minister in Kentucky, 
Adam Rankin, was a native son of Augusta County, Virginia.‘ 
Merely to list the known names of Virginia Presbyterian 
ministers and laymen who made rich contributions to the 
early frontier would take more space than can be allotted in 


a book dealing with Virginia Methodism. 


In the great migration westward from Virginia in the early 
years of the eighteen hundreds, the Methodists contributed 
perhaps the largest proportion of any church group. Among 
the Dromgoole papers are many letters written to Edward 
Dromgoole by his former Virginia neighbors who had gone 


3. John Taylor, History of Ten Churches (Frankfort, Kentucky, 1823). 
This is the most valuable book on frontier Baptists in existence. See also 
W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier: The Baptists (New 
York, 1931). See pp. 87-96 for the story of the Lemon family. 


4. W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier: Vol. I, The 
Presbyterians (Chicago, 1936), Chapter III, “Cultural and Educational 
Influence of the Presbyterians in the Early West,” pp. 54-75. 
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to Ohio.» They had settled in Greene County where they 
had taken up farms and were taking a leading part in forming 
Methodist societies in their new homes. As has already been 
noted, Philip Gatch had moved from Buckingham County, 
Virginia, in 1798 and settled east of Cincinnati in Claremont 
County where he continued active as a local preacher and 
became a county judge. It was his regular custom when 
holding court to preach in his court room on the Sabbath. 
He was also a member of the convention which formulated 
Ohio’s first constitution in 1802. In his letters to Edward 
Dromgoole, he indicates that his principal motive in leaving 
Virginia was to get away from slavery. In a letter dated 
June 1, 1805, he speaks of his eight children, “four of each 
sort” and of these “six profess conversion.” He also speaks of 
Methodists and Quakers coming “fast” from “different direc- 
tions” and notes that: 


A family that is supported in Virginia by a farm and several 
Negroes, can be supported Cin Ohio) by a farm equally as well 


without a slave.® 


John Sale, a native Virginian and one of the founders of 
Methodism in Cincinnati, was one of the Dromgoole cor- 
respondents. He had come to Ohio with the Pelhams and 
Bonners and had married one of Frederick Bonner’s daughters. 
He was the presiding elder of the Miami, the Ohio, and 
Kentucky districts (1806-1809) and was one of the leaders 

5. I'wenty-three of these letters are reproduced in W. W. Sweet, 
Religion on the American Frontier: The Methodists, pp. 150-201. Most 
of the letters are addressed to Edward Dromgoole and were written by 
members of the Pelham family. The Pelhams had lived in Greensville 


County, Virginia. There are also letters from Philip Gatch and John Sale, 
both of whom were Virginia Methodist preachers who had migrated to Ohio. 


6. Ibid., pp. 156-157 
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in the Western Conference, the first Conference formed 
west of the Alleghenies.’ 

Two of the letters, both written in June 1807, are from 
Edward Dromgoole, Jr., who had gone to Ohio to visit his 
old Virginia Methodist friends and had written to his father in 
Virginia. In his second letter he speaks of going to a camp 
meeting and closes with “I still feel bound to find my way 
to heaven and do what good [I can].” Another letter is from 
Frederick Bonner, also of Greene County, Ohio, a friend and 
former traveling companion of Philip Gatch and a member 
of a family which had produced several circuit riders.® In this 
letter he urges the elder Dromgoole to remove to Ohio in 
these words: “Oh! Bro. Dromgoole the Lord provided for the 
vertuous sons of the Eastern States in the liberty of the State 
of Ohio. . . . The call is loud.”9 

The largest portion of the letters in the Dromgoole collec- 
tion are from Peter Pelham and other members of the Pelham 
family. During these years Edward Tiffin, a Methodist 
local preacher, was the governor of Ohio. Though born in 
England he had settled in Virginia and, after receiving his 
medical degree from the University of Pennsylvania, had re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio. Besides serving as the first 
governor of Ohio (1803-1807), he had been a member of 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention and later served in the 
United States Senate (1812-1814). ‘Tiffin’s name frequently 
appears in the Pelham letters. ‘These letters are filled with 
an interesting mixture of business matters, land information, 
family news, and in every letter references to quarterly con- 


7. W. W. Sweet, The Rise of Methodism in the West (being the 
Journal of the Western Conference from 1800-1811, edited with notes 
and introduction) (New York and Nashville, 1920), pp. 110-207. 

8. For the Edward Dromgoole, Jr., letters, see Ibid., pp. 162-163; 168- 
170. For the Frederick Bonner Letter, see pp. 170-171. 

y. Ibid., p. 170. 
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ferences, camp meetings and glowing reports of the rapid 
growth of Methodism in Ohio. In a letter dated April 16, 
1810, the elder Pelham notes that his local preacher son 
“Neddy” had preached at the meeting house with “great 
liberty” where one “poor sinner was pricked to the heart, and 
roared out for mercy.” He speaks of the rapid growth of their 
society in membership and regrets to hear that there had been 
no revival in his old Virginia community since they left.” 


In these firsthand accounts of the activities of transplanted 
Virginia Methodists in one county of Ohio, we have an ac- 
curate example of what was taking place in many new com- 
munities in the formative stage of development in the trans- 
Allegheny west. 

A native Virginian who made a unique and lasting con- 
tribution to frontier Methodism was Peter Cartwright, born 
in Amherst County, Virginia, in 1785. His parents with 
their numerous family went to Logan County, Kentucky 
about 1790, then known as Rogue’s Harbor, because of the 
unsavory reputation of the early settlers in the region. Here 
Peter grew up, totally without any formal education, except 
what little he secured from his mother. When sixteen years 
of age he was converted at a Methodist camp meeting, joined 
the Methodist Church, and after a year’s schooling at a 
frontier academy was admitted to the membership of the 
Western Conference. His first assignment was as Junior 
preacher on the Salt River and Shelby circuit in Kentucky. 
He continued to preach on great circuits in Kentucky and 
Tennessee until 1824, when because of his hatred of slavery 
he moved across the Ohio into Illinois. From that time until 
his death in 1872 he was a leading figure in the Illinois Con- 
ference. ‘Though without a formal education, he helped 


10. Ibid., p. 187. 
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establish two colleges in Illinois, one at Jacksonville, now 
McMurray College for Women. As a member of the Illinois 
Legislature he introduced the motion which led to the found- 
nig of what is now the University of Illinois. He was elected 
12 times to the General Conference and was a powerful in- 
fluence throughout the Church. His “thundrous fighting 
spirit” together with his native eloquence literally swept hun- 
dreds off their feet in the great out-door meetings of the 
period. An interesting episode in his career was his candidacy 
for a seat in the United States Congress in 1846 when his 
opponent on the Whig ticket was Abraham Lincoln. His 
defeat by the future president of the United States he forgot 
to mention in his famous Autobiography. Peter Cartwright’s 
Autobiography, published in 1856, is one of the best and 


most fascinating pictures of frontier life ever written." 


Ill 


The attention of the Methodist leaders, especially during 
the ten years from 1820 to 1830, was occupied by the reform 
movement, centering in Maryland and Virginia. The period 
of the eighteen twenties and thirties was one of growing 
agitation throughout the country for a wider suffrage and 
more liberal state constitutions. ‘This rising tide of democracy 
compelled the adoption of new constitutions or the amend- 
ing of the old ones, providing for the widening of the suffrage 
in Maryland and South Carolina in 1810, Connecticut in 
1818, Massachusetts in 1821, New York in 1826, and Vir- 
ginia in 1830. The first constitution framers were wary of 

11. Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, The Backwoods Preacher (Cin- 
cinnati, The Methodist Publishing House, 1856). See also W. W. Sweet, 


Rise of Methodism in the West, which contains the Journal of the Western 
Conference, 1800-1811 (Nashville, 1920). 
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trusting authority to the people and property qualifications 
for suffrage were written into every one of the constitutions 
of the original thirteen states. The same set of influences 
which brought about suffrage reforms in the state governments 
was at work in the Methodist Church. It was a period in 
which the common man was beginning to assert himself in 
both Church and State. The new western states were entering 
the union with constitutions providing for universal man- 
hood suffrage and the older states, such as Virginia, in order 
to keep her people from moving west, widened the suffrage. 
It was the period of the dominance of Jacksonian democracy, 
whose key doctrines were equality of opportunity and the 
belief that aristocracy and autocracy should give way to 
popular rule. 

The reform movement in the Methodist Church may be 
considered as a continuation of the O’Kelley movement, which 
as has been noted, agitated the Church at the turn of the 
century and made large inroads, especially upon Virginia 
Methodism. A further indication of the rising spirit of 
democracy in the Church was the protest against pew rents 
in the churches, made at the General Conference of 1820. 
At this General Conference, Joshua Soule was elected a 
bishop but later, when the Conference adopted a resolution 
providing for the election of presiding elders, Soule resigned 
as a protest against this measure, which he considered un- 
constitutional. Later when the Conference reconsidered its 
action and suspended the resolution, he refused to withdraw 
his resignation. From this time forward for eight years, reform 
was the chief issue before the Church. 

The final defeat of the resolution to elect presiding elders 
in 1820 and the contention that the bishops were the supreme 
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interpreters of the laws of the General Conference, but were 
themselves not amenable to them, created a rising tide of 
resentment among the more liberal-minded laymen as well 
as preachers. Added to this issue was another calling for lay 
representation in the Annual Conferences, while the great 
host of local preachers, many of whom. had been in the 
active ministry and members of Conferences but had been 
compelled to give up the active ministry because of ill health, 
poverty, or marriage, were demanding that they be given a 
respectable status in the Church. The General Conference 
of 1820 had created the District Conference to appease the 
demands of the local preachers and had given that body 
supervision over them, but this was not enough to satisfy their 
demands. The reform movement came finally to stand for 
three measures: first, the election of presiding elders by the 
Annual Conferences; second, the representation of laymen in 
' the General Conference; and third, local preacher representa- 
tion in the General Conference. 


Of the three bishops, McKendree, George, and Roberts, 
Bishop McKendree was the most emphatic and active in his 
opposition to the election of presiding elders, quite in contrast 
to the position he had taken in 1792 when he had sided 
with O’Kelley and had made a fiery speech denouncing the 
“unamenable powers” of the bishops. Bishop George held 
that the election of presiding elders by the Conferences was 
constitutional, while Bishop Roberts stated that though the 
election of presiding elders limited the powers of the bishop, 
he was willing to part with that power if it would bring 
peace to the Church. When the General Conference of 1820 
had passed the measure endorsing the election of presiding 
elders, Bishop McKendree read the following statement to 
the Conference: 
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I extremely regret that you have, by this measure reduced me 
to the painful necessity of pronouncing the resolution unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore without proper authority of the Church .. . 
I enter this protest.” 


This assumption on the part of Bishop McKendree of the 
power to declare a General Conference action unconstitu- 
tional only added fuel to the fire of protest of the Reformers. 

At the session of the Virginia Conference which met at 
New Bern, North Carolina, on March 20, 1822, Bishop 
McKendree in a lengthy address presented his reasons for 
opposing the electing of presiding elders by Annual Con- 
ferences. His main point was that if the Conferences elected 
the presiding elders, it would make the presiding elders 
amenable to the Conferences and not to the bishops, which, 
he contended, would destroy Episcopacy ‘and the itinerant 
general superintendency. Such action therefore, he contended, 
was unconstitutional since the constitution, adopted in 1808, 
prohibited the General Conference from changing or altering 
“any part or rule of our government so as to do away with 
episcopacy, or to destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency.’ 

The bishop’s address was referred to “an able committee” 
of which John Early was chairman, which submitted to the 
Conference a series of four resolutions endorsing the bishop’s 
arguments./* 

The Virginia Conference of 1823, which met at Lynchburg, 


again considered the elective presiding elder question and 


12. For an elaborate and often prejudiced account of the happenings of 
these years, see Edward J. Drinkhouse, History of Methodist Reform, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church, 2 vols. (Baltimore, 1898), II, Chapter I. 

13. Bishop McKendree’s address may be found in full in W. W. Bennett, 
op. a pp: 676-689. Bennett states that the address had never before been 
printed. 

14. For the resolutions, see Ibid., p. 690. 
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passed the following resolution, which seems to indicate that 
they were wavering in their support of Bishop McKendree’s 
position: 

Resolved, ‘That the Virginia Annual Conference authorize the 
passing at the next General Conference of the Suspended Resolu- 
tions of the last General Conference, in relation to the appoint- 
ment of Presiding Elders, and of stationing the preachers, provided 
it shall pass by a majority of two-thirds of the General Conference. 


In 1821 William S. Stockton, a pious and influential layman 
of New Jersey, began the publication of a paper at Trenton, 
New Jersey, called the Wesleyan Repository, to promote the 
reform cause. Its publication continued for three years and 
exercised considerable influence. In 1823 at a public meeting 
held in Cincinnati, a well-argued circular setting forth the 
Reformers’ views was circulated and when the General Con- 
ference of 1824 met, many memorials were presented, asking 
for reform legislation. These memorials were referred to a 
committee, every member of which was opposed to reform 
and, as was to be expected, the Conference made no attempt 
to conciliate the agitators. At a convention of reformers which 
met in Baltimore while the General Conference of 1824 was 
in session, a new periodical was launched with the bungle- 
some title, The Mutual Rights of the Ministers and Members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The convention was at- 
tended by a large number of ministers and laymen, including 
17 members of the General Conference. The editors of the 
Methodist Magazine had taken the position that they could 
not admit to their pages “subjects of controversy, which act 
to disturb the peace and harmony of the church.” This placed 
the Reformers under the necessity of publishing their own 


periodical. At this distance such a high-handed policy seems 
15. Ibid., p. 698. 
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to have been not only unwise but also unfair and contrary 
to the best interests of the Church. Thus the Reformers were 
denied the right ‘of free speech and a free press. If the 
official press of the Church had been opened to a fair dis- 
cussion of all the issues involved, this, in itself, would have 
undoubtedly caused the Reformers to be more moderate in 
their statements and demands and very probably some of the 
reforms advocated would have been granted then, rather than 
more than 100 years later. 

Among the prominent leaders in the reform movement 
was Nicholas Snethen, one of the most able Methodist minis- 
ters of his day. He had been a close friend of Bishop Asbury 
and had been appointed as his traveling companion by the 
General Conference of 1800. He had taken sides against 
O’Kelley and wrote A Reply to O’Kelley’s Apology for Protest- 
ing against the Methodist Episcopal Government. By 1812, 
however, he had identified himself with the faction favoring 
lay representation and limiting the power of the bishops. He 
had stated on the floor of the General Conference of 1812 
that he would not again appear on the floor of the General 
Conference until he was sent there by a vote of the laity as 
well as of the ministers. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Methodist Repository. ‘These articles later were published in a 
book entitled Snethen on Lay Representation and Church 
Government (1835). He prepared the Memorial to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1828, asking for reform and was the lead- 
ing spirit in the preparation of the Articles of Association for. 
the emerging Methodist Protestant body. Later (1834) he 
became one of the joint editors of Mutual Rights and Meth- 
odist Protestant.'® 


16. See the article on “Nicholas Snethen,” by W. W. Sweet in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XVII, pp. 382-383. 
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Equally important in the leadership of the Reformers was 
Alexander McCaine, a native of Ireland who had come to 
America about 1790, landing in Charleston. There he came 
under the influence of Methodist preaching, was met and 
approved by Asbury and was admitted on trial in 1797." 
His early preaching appointments were in the Carolinas and 
Virginia. At the time of the reform agitation, McCaine was 
no longer in the active ministry but was at the head of a 
flourishing boys school in Baltimore. He identified himself 
with the Reformers and produced the two most telling pam- 
phlets in support of the Reformers’ demands. In his History 
and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy (1827), he contended 
that the form of organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church never had the sanction of John Wesley and that 
episcopacy had been “foisted upon the Methodist societies” in 
America. He was active and influential in the Methodist 
Protestant Church until his death in the State of Georgia 
in 1856. He was endowed with great eloquence and was 
impetuous in his defense of what he thought was the truth. 
Like Snethen, he was a frequent contributor to Mutual 
Rights." 

As a result of the publication of such pamphlets as Mc- 
Caine’s History and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy and the 
articles appearing in Mutual Rights sharply criticising the 
organizational pattern of the Methodist Church, it was in- 
evitable that there would be charges brought against the 
agitators. The most outstanding case of this sort was that of 
Dennis B. Dorsey of the Baltimore Conference, who in 
1827 was arraigned before his Conference for commending 
Mutual Rights. Convicted by his Conference, he was sus- 

17. Minutes of Conferences, etc., 1797, Pp. 7 


18. See article on “Alexander McCaine, by W. W. Sweet in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XI, p. 560. 
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pended for a year. When the next year Dorsey appealed the 
action to the General Conference, the Baltimore Conference 
action was sustained and he was expelled from the Church. 
Meanwhile 11 other preachers had been suspended for sowing 
dissension and for speaking evil of ministers. The Reformers 
now began to form local organizations called Union Societies. 
In November, 1827, there was formed in Baltimore an or- 
ganization called the Associate Methodist Reformers made up 
of several expelled ministers and their sympathizers. The 
principal business before the General Conference of 1828, 
which met in Pittsburgh, was the appeal for the restoration of 
the expelled ministers and the consideration of numerous 
petitions for lay representation. Both were denied by the 
Conference which accompanied its action with the statement 
that its decision could not be construed as denying to ministers 
or members of the Methodist Episcopal Church any liberty 
of speech or of the press consistent with moral obligations as 
Christians and as Methodists,!® an absurd statement in the 
light of the action just taken. 


At the Virginia Conference which met at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on the 27th of February 1827, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


Whereas there are certain resolutions in reference to making 
Presiding Elders elective by the Annual Conferences, now sus- 
pended as unfinished business by the General Conference; and 
whereas, those resolutions are, in the opinion of this Conference, 
unconstitutional and impolitic. 


Resolved, ‘Therefore, by this Conference, that the delegates 
who shall be elected to the next General Conference to be held 


19. For a detailed account of the debate in the General Conference, and 
the various activities of the proponents on both sides of the issue, see 


Drinkhouse, op. cit., Chapters [X-XII. 
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in Pittsburg May 1, 1828, be and hereby are instructed to vote 
against the passage of any other resolutions having the same object 
with the suspended resolution; and they are further instructed to 
use all prudent means to prevent any innovation in our Methodist 
Episcopal form of Church Government.” 


The action of the General Conference in rejecting all 
petitions of the Reformers convinced the leaders of the move- 
ment that there was no chance at conciliation and in numerous 
Methodist churches, particularly in Maryland and Virginia, 
the Reformers began to withdraw to form separate congrega- 
tions. A typical instance of what took place is furnished by 
the happening in Lynchburg, Virginia, in September 1828. 
Here a meeting of those in sympathy with the Reformers was 
held at which resolutions were passed expressing sympathy 
and approval of the action of the Reformers and delegates 
appointed to a convention to be held the following November. 
This meeting, we are told, was largely attended by respectable 
citizens. Soon afterwards the preacher in charge, William A. 
Smith, cited two local preachers and nine laymen to trial for 
“endeavoring to sow dissension in our church by enveighing 
against the discipline.” ‘The laymen, who were official mem- 
bers, were brought to trial, which Drinkhouse characterizes 
as a mockery, and were expelled. An appeal to the Quarterly 
Conference only led to the confirmation of their expulsion, 
and soon thereafter 50 members withdrew from the Church. 
Thirty-seven women of the church addressed a letter to the 
pastor and withdrew in a body.”” 


A second Conference of Reformers met in Baltimore 
November 12-22, 1828, attended by 86 delegates of which 
19 were from Virginia, among them Edward Dromgoole, Jr., 


20. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 726-727. 
21. Drinkhouse, II, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 
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the local preacher son of the old Virginia patriarch, Edward 
Dromgoole. Ten of the 19 from Virginia were ministers, most 
of them, if not all, local preachers. 

Reform conferences now began to be formed in several 
states. The Virginia Conference was organized at Lynchburg 
in May 1829, meeting in the Presbyterian Church. Nicholas 
Snethen was present and preached the ordination sermon. 
Alexander McCaine was also present and was chosen presi- 
dent and nine preachers were assigned to charges. The second 
session of the Virginia Conference met in Suffolk, May 20, 
1830, and continued in session for five days. At this Con- 
ference, 16 ministers and 12 laymen attended. In the autumn 
of the same year year (November 2, 1830) a general con- 
vention of Reformers met in Baltimore, composed of 83 dele- 
gates, clerical and lay, and proceeded to form a separate 
denomination — the Methodist Protestant Church.” The Vir- 
ginia delegation consisted of six ministers and six laymen. 
A constitution was drawn up and adopted consisting of 17 
articles, the principal innovations being the provision for lay 
representation in their Conferences and the elimination of 
the office of bishop, the chief executive officer being a presi- 
dent. Within four years 14 Annual Conferences had been 
organized which reported a membership of 26,587. 

The reform movement in its early years was largely con- 
fined to the South with Maryland and Virginia as its principal 
centers. Of the delegates which convened at Baltimore in 
November 1828, one-third were from Maryland and 19, or 
one-fifth of the total, were from Virginia. Only 18 of the 


22. The ministerial delegates from Virginia were Alexander McCaine, 
Dr. John French, Crawley Finley, W. J. Holcombe, Miles King, and 
Benedict Burgess; the Lay delegates were Everard Hall, Esq., John Victor, 
and William S. Sclater, Sr., Dr. Andrew Woody, Dr. Hiram Harding and 
B. Starke. Victor and Woody did not attend. (Drinkhouse, Vol. II, op. cit., 
pp: 252-278.) 
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delegates were from free territory and as a result the new 
Church in Article 15 of its constitution guaranteed that the 
right of property in slaves would not be endangered and that 
the Church would not interfere with the constitutional power 
of civil government. This was exactly the position that was 
taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on its 
organization in 1846. 

The effect of the withdrawal of the Reformers in Virginia 
is reflected in the membership statistics for the years 1827 
to 1830. Lynchburg Charge showed a loss of 17 members in 
1829 over the total of 1828; Williamsburg showed a loss of 
136 members for the same year, Bedford had a loss of 130, 
Culpeper of 66. On the other hand the total membership in 
the Virginia Conference for these years showed a relatively 
small but steady increase. To use the words of Bennett: 


Although there was much disputation, and many sad divisions 
in the Virginia churches in reference to the measures of the “Re- 
formers,” the field of ministerial toil was not altogether destitute 
of the refreshing showers of divine grace. 
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1 Eevee slavery flourished throughout the Roman Empire 
at the beginning of the Christian era. Ancient slavery grad- 
ually disappeared when under the feudal system laborers came 
to be attached to the land and were not bought and sold as 
individuals. Thus slavery gave way to serfdom, which lasted 
in Europe until modern times. Modern slavery arose in the 
age of discovery when Europeans came in contact with the 
colored people of Africa and with the Indians who inhabited 
the New World. Modern slavery, or the enslavement of 
unprivileged people, never gained a foothold in the Old 
World, but every colony established in America by Europeans 
became a slaveholding colony. 

Thus Negro slavery was introduced into the New World 
more than 100 years before the establishment of the first 
English colony in America. ‘The Spanish and Portuguese were 
the first to enslave Negroes brought from Africa and the 
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Spanish West Indies became the first Negro slave market. 
John Hawkins was the first Englishman to engage in the slave 
trade, when in 1562 his three ships brought cargoes of Negro 
slaves from Africa, selling them at a handsome profit to the 
Spanish sugar planters in the West Indies. From that time 
onward both the English and Dutch particularly engaged 
actively in the slave trade, and it was a Dutch ship which 
brought the first Negro slaves to Virginia in the year 1619. 

Negro slavery soon spread throughout the thirteen colonies 
and came to be recognized as a legal institution. The slave 
trade, characterized by John Wesley as “the vilest that ever 
saw the sun,” likewise flourished. Owing to climatic con- 
ditions, primarily, the number of slaves increased much more 
rapidly in the South than in the North and nine-tenths of 
the Negro population in the colonies in 1754 was found in 
the Southern colonies. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, slavery was accepted as a matter of course throughout 
the colonies, North as well as South. All the principal colonial 
churches accepted the institution without question and several 
New England ministers had household slaves. Although the 
Quakers began to protest against slavery in the latter 17th cen- 
tury, numerous Quakers were also slaveholders, among them 
William Penn. Soon after the close of the American Revolu- 
tion (1787) the Quakers, however, completely eliminated 
slaveholding members from their meetings. 


I 


Two major influences, both coming out of the eighteenth 
century, gave rise to the earliest anti-slavery attitudes; the 
first was the new humanitarian impulse which stemmed from 
the great revivals of the eighteenth century, both in England 
and America, together with the Methodist emphasis upon the 
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love and pity of God and their doctrine of the universal atone- 
ment. It is significant also that the principal leaders in the 
English anti-slavery movement were evangelicals, such as 
William Wilberforce and Thomas Clarkson. John Wesley 
spoke out strongly against slavery and the slave trade and 
in 1774 published a ringing condemnation of both in a 
pamphlet entitled “Thoughts on Slavery.” A second major 
influence stemmed from the Natural Rights philosophy 
made popular in America by the writings of John Locke, 
which proclaimed that there are certain God-given rights 
which belong to all men alike because they are men. It pro- 
claimed that all men are by nature free and equal. These 
ideas were commonly held in eighteenth century America 
and found expression in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Virginia Bill of Rights. And none was more 
insistent in proclaiming these ideas than were certain great 
Virginians, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and Patrick Henry, all of whom were slaveholders. 

Nowhere was opposition to slavery more strongly and 
cogently expressed than by a group of the most influential 
Virginians of the latter part of the eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth centuries. 

George Washington, though a large slave owner, on many 
occasions gave voice to his opposition to the institution. Writ- 
ing to Robert Morris in 1786 about the Quaker anti-slavery 
activities, he stated: 


I can say that there is not a man living who wishes more sin- 
cerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it 
[slavery]. 


As is well known Washington in his will made provision for — 
freeing all his slaves on the death of his wife. 
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Patrick Henry in 1773 wrote: 


Would any one believe I am the master of slaves of my own 
purchase! I am drawn along by the general inconvenience of 
living without them. I will not, I cannot justify it... . I believe 
the time will come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish 
this lamentable evil. Everything we can do is to improve it, if it 
happens in our day; if not, let us transmit to our descendents, 
together with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot and an 
abhorance of slavery. 


George Mason, speaking before the Virginia Ratifying 
Convention on the Article in the Federal Constitution allow- 
ing the continuation of the slave trade for 20 years stated: 


The augmentation of slaves weakens the state; and such a 
trade is diabolical in itself and disgraceful to mankind; yet by 
this constitution, it is continued for twenty years. I have ever 
looked upon this as a most disgraceful thing to America. I cannot 
express my detestation of it.! 


In 1796 St. George Tucker, professor of law in William 
and Mary College and one of the judges of the General 
Court of Virginia, published a proposal for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery in the State of Virginia and prefaced it with the 
following quotation from Montesquieu: 


Slavery not only violates the laws of Nature, and of Civil 
Society, it also wounds the best Formes of Government; in a 
Democracy where all men are equal, Slavery is contrary to the 
Spirit of the Constitution.? 


1. B. B. Munford, Virginia's Attitude toward Slavery and Secession 
(Richmond, 1909). See particularly Chapters XIII and XIV for “Anti- 
slavery Sentiments of Prominent Virginians.” 

2. A Dissertation on Slavery with a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition 
of it in the State of Virginia by St. George Tucker, professor of law in 
the University of William and Mary, and one of the judges of the General 
Court of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1796). 
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Jefferson denounced slavery as endangering the very prin- 
ciple upon which the nation was founded and on another 
occasion stated: 


I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just; that 
his justice cannot sleep forever. 


In spite of the fact that the most influential leaders in the 
South, and particularly in Virginia, entertained such strong 
anti-slavery views, yet every proposal, such as that of St. 
George Tucker, for the gradual abolition of slavery in Virginia, 
was defeated in every Southern state. 

Such was the background out of which came early Meth- 
odist attitudes toward slavery. The forthright antislavery 
opinion on the part of many of Virginia’s leading statesmen 
was undoubtedly a major influence in shaping early Virginia 
Methodist anti-slavery opinion. ‘The first official Methodist 
anti-slavery pronouncement was adopted by the Conference 
which met in Baltimore on April 24, 1780. The Conference 
answered “Yes” to the two questions: 


Ought not this conference to require those traveling preachers 
who hold slaves to give promises to set them free? 

Does this conference acknowledge that slavery is contrary to 
the laws of God, man and nature, and hurtful to society; contrary 
to the dictates of conscience and pure religion, and doing that 
which we would not others should do to us and ours? Do we pass 
our disapprobation on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise 
their freedom? 


The Christmas Conference, at which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was formed, placed in the first Discipline a rule 
that every slaveholding member must within a year execute a 
legal instrument agreeing to free all his slaves at a time, de- 


3. Minutes, etc., p. 12. 
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pending upon the ages of the slaves to be freed. Pastors were 
to keep records of such transactions, and if this had not been 
done within a year those failing to comply were to withdraw 
from the Church. Slaveholders applying for church member- 
ship must agree to this provision before being admitted. Ex- 
ceptions were made for those residing in states where manu- 
mission was prohibited by law and also for the Virginia 
brethren, because of their “special situation,” who were to be 
allowed two years to accept or reject this provision. 


) 


Just what the “special situation” in Virginia was can only 
be conjectured. The fact that the number of slaveholding 
members in Virginia was much greater than in any other state 
may have been one of the reasons which put Virginia in a 
class by herself. According to the Federal Census of 1790, 
the first to be taken by the United States, there were in 
Virginia 292,627 slaves, more than twice the number in any 
other state. South Carolina came next with 107,004 and 
Maryland third with 103,036. Virginia had legalized manu- 
mission by an Act passed in May 1782 as follows: 


I. Persons disposed to emancipate their slaves may be em- 
powered to do so... . by his or her last will or testament or by any 
other instrument in writing under his or her hand and seal, 
attested and proved in the county court by two witnesses or 
acknowledged by the party in the court of the county where he or 
she resides . . . to emancipate and set free, his or her slaves, or any 
of them, who shall thereupon be entirely and fully discharged 
from the performance of any contract entered into during servitude 
and enjoy as full freedom as if they had been particularly named 
and freed by this act. 


II. All slaves so set free, if not sound of mind or body or over 
forty-five years or under twenty-one if males and eighteen if 
females, are to be supported and maintained by the person 
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liberating them. . . . Each person must have delivered to him a 
“copy of the instrument of emancipation.’# 


It is impossible even to estimate the number of Virginia 
Methodists who freed their slaves under the provisions of this 
Act but a number did so, among them Philip Gatch, whose 
Deed of Manumission is here appended: 


Know all men by these present that Philip Gatch of Pow- 
hatan County do believe “that all men are by nature equally free,” 
and from a clear conviction of the injustice of depriving my fellow 
creatures of their natural Right do hereby emancipate and set 
free the following persons, viz. 

Hannah, Sarah, Jenney and Frances to be free the 25th of 
December, 1788; Milley to be free the 25th of December, 1789; 
John to be free the 25th of December 1798; David to be free the 
25th of December, 1802. Nancy to be free the 25th of December, 
1800. Phebe to be free the 25th of December, 1802. 

I do hereby relinquish all Right, Title & Claims to the said 
people after they arrive to the dates above mentioned & not before, 
and if any of the above persons should have children before they 
arrive to the Dates above, such children shall be free at the age 
of 21 years. In virtue whereof I have herewith set my hand and 


seal this Eighteenth Day of December, 1788. 


Puitie Gatcu (Seal) 


At a Court held for Powhatan County at Scottsville on Thurs- 
day the 18th Day of December 1788, this Deed of Emancipation 
from Philip Gatch to sundry Slaves was presented in open court 
and acknowledged by the said Gatch, and was by the Court 
ordered to be recorded. 

Teste 


ABNER Crump, Clk.5 


4. Hening, Virginia Statutes, 1782. Vol. Il, pp. 39-40. 
5. Powhatan County Deed Book, No. 11, 1777-1792. 
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Patrick Henry’s sister, the wife of General William Russell, 
a Revolutionary War hero, was a convert to Methodism and 
after the death of her husband freed her slaves. A part of the 


deed of manumission dated July 21, 1795 reads: 


Whereas by the wrongdoing of men it hath been the unfor- 
tunate lot of the following negroes to be slaves for life, to wit: 
Vina, Adam, Nancy senior, Nancy, Kitty and Selah, and whereas 
believing the same having come into my possession by the direction 
of Providence, and conceiving from the clearist conviction of my 
conscience aided by the power of a good and just God, that it is 
both sinful and unjust, as they are by nature equally free with 
myself, to continue them in slavery, I do thereby by these presents, 
under the influence of a duty I not only owe my conscience, but 
the just God who made us all, make free the said negroes hoping 
while they are free of man they will faithfully serve their maker 
through the merits of Christ. Given under my hand and seal this 
21st day of July 1795. EvizABETH RussELy 
A number of other Virginia Methodists freed their slaves after 
becoming Methodists. Among them was Colonel Preston of 
the Revolutionary army and a son-in-law of “Madam” Russell; 
John Jeremiah Jacob of Romney, who became a Methodist 
preacher, and Edward Mitchell of Botetourt County, who 
also became a preacher. These are but examples of numerous 
other Virginia Methodists who freed their slaves under the 
impact of the Methodist gospel.® 

In the spring of 1798 Jesse Lee attended the Virginia Con- 
ference which met at Salem in Brunswick County. After the 
adjournment of the Conference he “turned aside” to visit 
Vol. I, p. 127. Also Thomas O, Summers (Ed.), Biographical Sketches . . . 
[of] Pioneers of Methodism within the bounds of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South. (Nashville, 1859.) See also unpublished notes of J. 
Manning Potts. 
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his father, one object of this visit being to “importune” his 
father to provide in his will for the emancipation of his slaves. 
He states in his Journal: 


Sat. 14 [April] I spent part of the day in walking about the 
plantation with my father, to see how he had fixed matters. | 
wished him to make his will, for the peace of those who might 
live after him, and for the sake of his negroes who are yet in 
slavery; but he was not determined about it.’ 


It is known that Jesse Lee’s father died possessed of slaves for 
in his will he distributed his “servants” among his descendants, 
and Jesse Lee himself escaped being a slaveholder only by 
dying before the will was written. On one occasion the elder 
Lee was “openly repulsed” and commanded to withdraw from 
the communion rail, when he had gone forward to receive the 
sacrament, because he was a slave owner. 

Young John Early’s strong opposition to the institution of 
slavery during his early ministry may be inferred from the 
following quotation from his Journal: 


Monday — [May] 10 I went to Lynchburg, 12 miles and was 
glad to find a number of our brethren yet trying to get to heaven. 
There I found the following advertisement: 


50 DOLLARS REWARD 


To the person or persons who will teach me the convenient art 
of reconciling the spirit and practice of slavery, with that of the 
Gospel of Christ. I would then give land for slaves, and with 
the profits of their labor, pay my doctors, tutors, merchants, etc. 
They would stay at home and work for me while I would go in 
splendor to the house of worship and shout and praise God 
roundly. And should my successful preceptor be a minister of 
the Gospel I will give him a hundred dollars® 

7. Leroy Lee, Life and Times of Jesse Lee, pp. 344-345. 

8. Se Diary of John Early,” Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. XXXV, 
PP: 7-O- 
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Asbury notes in his Journal however the strong opposition 
the rule on slavery aroused. He wrote: 


I found the minds of the people greatly agitated with our rules 

Bgeinstsiavery...r- Colonel! 20. ene and Dr. Coke disputed 
on the subject, and the Colonel used some threats. (Journal, I, 
Pp. 495, April 30, 1785) 
Coke, as has been noted on numerous occasions, denounced 
slavery and slaveholders in Virginia without bothering to find 
out the temper of the people and on a number of occasions 
was threatened with violence. He notes in his Journal for 
April 23, 1785, that he attended a Quarterly Meeting in 
Mecklenburg County where he says, “I bore a public testimony 
against slavery and have found out a method of delivering 
it without much offence, or at least without causing a tumult: 
and that is, by first addressing the Negroes in a very pathetic 
manner on the Duty of Servants to Masters; and then the 
whites will receive quietly what I have to say to them.” 

With the exception of the General Conference of 1796, at 
which there was a revival of the anti-slavery spirit, each 
succeeding General Conference modified the rules on slavery 
and eventually all restrictions were removed on slaveholding 
members, the only restriction being on church members buy- 
ing and selling slaves. At the General Conference of 1800 a 
Virginia delegate, William Ormond, introduced a resolution 
permitting under certain conditions the buying and selling of 
slaves. This was intended to prevent, in cases of removal from 
one state to another, the separation of slave husbands and 
wives. The General Conference of 1800 directed each Annual 
Conference to draw up petitions to their respective state legis- 
latures requesting the passage of gradual emancipation laws. 
Four years later this section was eliminated as was also the 


9. Coke’s American Journals, p. 37. 
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recommendation enacted by the Conference of 1796, request- 
ing the preachers and members to give deep attention to the 
subject of Negro slavery. 

Jesse Lee thus summarizes the various rules on slavery, as 
they were changed and altered over a period of twenty-four 
years, or from 1784 to 1808: 


These rules were but short lived, and were offensive to most 
of our southern friends; and were so much opposed by many of 
our private members, local preachers, and some of the travelling 
preachers, that the execution of them was suspended at the con- 
ference held in June following, about six months after they were 
formed; and they were never again carried into full force. How- 
ever, some parts of them have been retained among us; but they 
have been changed and altered, until the last general conference 
in 1808; at which time the greater part of the rule about slavery 
was abolished, and no part of it retained respecting private mem- 
bers. ‘The part retained in our discipline, only relates at present 
to our travelling preachers, and such other persons as are to be 
brought forward to official stations in the church . . . a long ex- 
perience has taught us, that the various rules which have been 
made on this business have not been attended with that success 
which was expected.!© 


There is a considerable body of evidence to support the 
comment by Virginius Dabney in his Liberalism in the South 
that during the early period from about 1770 to 1800 when a 
large proportion of Southern slaveholders were Episcopalians, 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians had little hesitancy 
in taking an anti-slavery stand and made numerous anti-slavery 
pronouncements. Later when their own membership had 
come to include many slaveholders, “they conveniently forgot 
their early protestations and became ardent apologists of the 


10. Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists, etc., p. 102. 
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slave system. The Quakers alone maintained a consistent 
position throughout." /. 

By 1809 Asbury had come to doubt the wisdom of carrying 
further Church legislation condemning slavery. He was dis- 
turbed about the slow growth of Methodist membership in 
the Virginia Conference and states in his Journal, following 
the session of the Conference in 1809: 


We are defrauded of great numbers by the pains that are taken 
to keep the blacks from us; their masters are afraid of the in- 
fluences of our principles. Would not an amelioration in the 
condition and treatment of slaves have produced more practical 
good to the poor Africans, than any attempt at their emancipation? 
The state of Society, unhappily, does not admit of this; besides, 
the blacks are deprived of the means of instruction; who will take 
the pains to lead them in the way of salvation, and watch over 
them that may not stray but the Methodists? Well, now their 
masters will not let them come to hear us. What is the personal 
liberty of the African, which he may abuse, to the salvation of 
his soul; how may it be compared? CAsbury’s Journal, III, p. 298, 
February 1, 1809). 


Writing many years later, Bennett, commenting on this 
statement of Bishop Asbury, remarks: 


Instead of gently drawing both master and slave within her 
pale, and teaching htem the duties enjoined in the Scriptures, she 
[the Methodist Church] repelled the master by harsh denuncia- 
tions, and left the slave beyond the reach of spiritual instruction. 


On January 9, 1789, Asbury confided to his Journal, “I am 
brought to conclude that slavery will exist in Virginia for 


11. Virginius Dabney, Liberalism in the South (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1932), pp. 65-66. For a brief account of Quaker 
migration from Virginia and other southern states to get away from slavery, 
see W. W. Sweet, Religion in the Development of American Culture, 
1765-1840 (New York: Scribners, 1952), pp. 126-127. 

12. Bennett, op. cit., p. 548. 
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ages: there is not a sufficient sense of religion nor of liberty to 
destroy it; Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, in the 
highest flights of rapturous piety, still maintain and defend it.” 

At the Virginia Conference of 1813 the following report 
on slavery was adopted: 

(1) The preachers shall instruct the colored people in the 
principles and duties of religion. 

(2) They were to search out and pay particular attention to 
all classes of colored people in the bounds of their stations and 
circuits, and 

(3) If any member of the M. E. Church be found guilty of 
carrying on directly or indirectly, the trade of slave speculation, 


he or she shall be expelled from the Church. 


The attitude that came eventually to prevail among Virginia 
Methodist leaders was to “ignore all ecclesiastical legislation 
on the ‘vexed question,’ ” and give themselves fully to the work 
of preaching Christ to master and slave alike. The Church 
remained sensitive, however, to the buying and selling of 
slaves and the Virginia Conference of 1817 adopted the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee on Slavery: 

That the members of our Church shall not buy or sell any 
slave where it does not appear to the preacher having charge, and 
the Society, or a Committee appointed by him, that they are 
bought and sold for the express purpose of keeping husbands and 
wives, parents and children together, or from principles of human- 
ity. And in every case of violation of the above rule, such persons 
shall be dealt with according to Discipline, as in other cases of 
immorality. 


The Virginia Conference had now come to the place where 
it could look upon slavery without serious protest, though safe- 
guarding the Church from its most objectionable features. 

13. Ibid., p. 587. The committee of five which drew up the report con-. 
sisted of Philip Bruce, John Early, W. Jean, C. Calloway, and C. H. Hines. 
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The year 1830 may be said to mark the end of the first 
phase of the slavery controversy both in the nation and in 
the Methodist Church. After that date a change was gradually 
taking place in both North and South in regard to their 
Tespective attitudes toward the slavery issue. In the North 
the radical minority known as the abolitionists began to de- 
mand the immediate emancipation of the slaves; in the South 
the anti-slavery attitudes now began to be displaced by an 
acceptance of the institution, first as a necessary evil, and 
later on the part of many as a positive good. Thus the two 
sections of the nation came to occupy diametrically opposed 
positions on the burning question, and extremely radical 
attitudes on both sides began to emerge. 

This change in Southern attitudes was largely caused by 
the agricultural revolution which was taking place in the 
South as a consequence of the invention of the cotton gin. 
The invention of the power loom and the spinning jenny 
created a great new world market for cotton cloth, which in 
turn led to a greatly increased demand for raw cotton. The 
short-fibered, many-seeded cotton which could be grown al- 
most everywhere in the South now became immensely profit- 
able as a consequence of the invention of the cotton gin and 
the South became a vast cotton field. By 1850 cotton had 
come to constitute more than fifty percent of the nation’s 
exports, and thus cotton had come to be not only the king 
crop of the South, but of the entire nation. Cotton was found 
also to be the ideal crop for slave labor, because the slave 
could be employed out of doors at simple tasks every month 
of the year, in planting, tending, picking and ginning the 
cotton crop. The significance of the economic revolution thus 
brought about by cotton is reflected in the greatly increased 
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value of slaves. A “prime” Negro who in 1790 might have 
been purchased for $300, would bring in 1820 $1,200 and in 
1860 from $1,500 to $2,000. These several factors were respon- 
sible for fastening the institution of slavery on the cotton- 
conscious South. 

In the meantime the Northern states had gotten rid of 
slavery by legislative enactments and constitutional provision, 
made easy by the fact that the economic value of the slave 
in the North was small as compared to his value in the South. 
The Northwest Ordinance of 1787, written by Jefferson, con- 
tained the clause that slavery or involuntary servitude should 
forever be excluded from the states to be formed from that 
territory and eventually five new free states were added to the 
Union from this territory. After 1830 there was also arising 
in the North a more aggressive and radical anti-slavery move- 
ment headed by an able group of agitators demanding the 
immediate emancipation of slaves, with no thought as to 
what was to be done with the former slaves once they were 
free. This new movement, which came to be known as 
abolitionism, found considerable support among northern 
Methodists, especially in New England, and the New Eng- 
land conferences began to pass strong resolutions condemning 
the slave system and calling for immediate action. Methodist 
anti-slavery societies were formed and several Methodist anti- 
slavery papers began publication in which appeared increas- 
ingly bitter attacks upon the slave system and slaveholders.™* 


14. One of the principal New England Methodist abolition leaders was 
Orange Scott. See the article on Scott in the Dictionary of American 
Biography by W. W. Sweet. The number of extreme abolitionists among 
Northern Methodists was relatively few and were found mostly in the 
New England and the New Hampshire Conferences. See L. C. Matlack, 
The Anti-Slavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
CNew York eae Cincinnati, 1881). See also sketch of in J. N. Norwood, 
The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, etc., numerous 
references. 
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The Southern preachers were not long in finding arguments 
in defending the slave system as it had developed in the South. 
Thus the combined clergy of Richmond, Virginia, passed 
resolutions deprecating the unwarrantable and highly improper 
interference of the people of any other state with the domestic 
relations of master and slave, and they quoted the example 
of Christ and his apostles in not interfering with the question 
of slavery as one which should be followed by all ministers 
of the gospel. The Southern ministers of all denominations, 
with few exceptions, were in full accord with Dr. Furman of 
South Carolina when he stated in 1833 that “the right of hold- 
ing slaves is clearly established in the Holy Scriptures both by 
precept and example.” 

Between 1840 and 1850 the following general pattern of 
the defense of slavery had come to be accepted by the principal 
Church leaders in the South, representing the Presbyterian 
Baptist, and Methodist churches particularly. First of all they 
recognized slavery as an evil, but it was one of those evils 
that had been brought into the world by the sin of our first 
parents in the Garden of Eden and by the “curse of Ham.” 
Man’s inclination to disobey God’s law, poverty, disease, and 
death were among the evils that had come into the world in 
the same manner and none of them, it was claimed, could 
ever be eradicated in this world. Therefore man must do the 
best he could to make these inherent evils contribute to man’s 
best interests. It is true, they held, that in heaven there will be 
no slavery, or disease or poverty or death, but all of these 
inherited evils could be made to contribute to man’s struggle 
for a better life here and hereafter. Many Methodists accepted 
and repeated the arguments set forth by James H. Thornwell, 
Professor of ‘Theology at the Presbyterian Seminary in 
Columbia, South Carolina, perhaps the most widely accepted 
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Southern theologian of the time. He defined slavery as an 
obligation to labor for another determined by the providence 
of God. The master had the right to the labor of the slave 
but not to the man. Slavery was inconsistent to the perfect 
state, yet it was a natural evil which God had visited upon 
mankind. Though founded upon a curse, slavery might not be 
inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, as that spirit operates 
among “rebels and sinners” in a degraded world and under a 
dispensation of grace. The Christian beheld in his slave not 
a tool, not a chattel, not a brute or a thing, but an immortal 
spirit and even a brother beloved assigned to a peculiar position 
in this world of wretchedness and sin. 

Such was the impasse which Methodism had reached over 
the question of slavery by 1840; it was indeed a deadlock for 
which there seemed to be no solution; a blind alley from 
which there was no escape. 


iil 


As has been noted in the previous pages of this chapter, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in both North and South 
had, by 1840, divided over the slavery question into extremists 
and moderates. In the North the extremeists were the aboli- 
tionists; in the South the extremeists were those who took the 
position that slavery was an accepted institution and were 
bitterly resentful of the abolition attack. The two extremes 
for the first time in Methodism came to a head-on collision at 
the General Conference of 1836, which met in Cincinnati. 
At that Conference two delegates from New Hampshire 
Conference, both abolitionists, attended a meeting of the 
Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society and made short addresses. 


15. These arguments are summarized from a sermon preached by James 
H. Thornwell at the dedication of a Negro Church in 1850. In W. W. 
Sweet, Story of Religion in America (New York, Harpers, 1950), p. 308. 
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When this became known in the Conference, fiery speeches 
were made by several Southern delegates and a resolution 
was introduced condemning the New Hampshire abolitionists, 
which passed by an overwhelming majority, 122 yeas to 11 
nays. Immediately afterwards another resolution was intro- 
duced condemning “modern abolitionism,” and “wholly dis- 
claiming any right, wish or intention of the church to interfere 
in the civil and political relation between master and slave, 
as it exists in the slaveholding states of the Union.” This 
motion passed 120 yeas to 14 nays, which indicates that the 
moderates of both sections were in complete control, or perhaps 
that the moderates of the North voted with Southern delegates 
as a whole to condemn abolitionism.'® 

The General Conference of 1836 marked a major turning 
point in the slavery controversy in American Methodism. As 
noted above, the Conference had condemned “modern abo- 
litionism” by an overwhelming majority, but the Virginia 
delegates,” particularly, went home very much disturbed by 
a growing suspicion that the “North” was simply biding its 

16. Charles Elliott, History of the Great Secession, etc. . . . eventuating 
in the Organization of the New Church, entitled the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South (Cincinnati, 1855), pp. 155-163. This is the “official” 
history of the division of the Church into Northern and Southern wings, 
authorized by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in 1848. It is written from a strong Northern bias, but is valuable for the 
many documents which are published in full. 

The Committee on Slavery appointed at the opening session of the 
Conference of 1836 to which all papers, petitions and memorials on slavery 
were to be referred had among its seven members W. A. Smith of the 
Virginia Conference, who at that time was the pastor of Trinity Church, 
Richmond. He might fairly be classed as a pro-slavery radical of whose 
activities we shall hear more as this story unfolds. 

17. The Virginia Conference delegates to the General Conference of 
1836 were Moses Brock, Thomas Crowder, H. G. Leigh, Lewis Skidmore, 
James McAden, Abraham Penn, John Early, and William A. Smith. John 
Early was the Chairman of two important committees, that on Episcopacy 


and the Education. William A. Smith was a member of the Committee on 
the Book Concern. (General Conference Journal, 1836.) 
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time for a frontal attack upon slavery. The Virginia Conference 
Sentinel, which the Virginia Conference had acquired in 
March 1836, continued to editorialize on the action of the 
late Conference for months after its adjournment, while its 
editor, Leroy M. Lee, carried on an editorial feud with the 
editor of the Pittsburgh Conference Journal.’The editor of the 
Pittsburgh Conference Journal had aroused Editor Lee’s in- 
dignation by the following statement in the columns of his 


paper: 


It need not be concealed that the General Conference [1836] 
was inclined to give too much countenance to the great evil of 
slavery. This dissatisfaction has not existed merely in the minds 
of those who bear the dreadful name of abolitionists. ‘The whole 
North are abolitionists in a qualified sense. And that these 
abolitionists in a qualified sense, were sufficiently in a majority 
to have carried, if disposed, some new measures in oppostion to 
slavery; but were deterred from it, because of the present state of 
excitement, 


Editor Lee of the Sentinel in the September 23 issue of his 
paper analizes the above statement at great length and with 
considerable heat. The following quotation will show the 
trend of his attack: 


1. The whole North are abolitionists in a qualified sense, i.e., 
we suppose in heart. 

2. That there were a majority of these abolitionists at heart in 
the General Conference. 

3. That they only kept from adopting some new measures in 
opposition to slavery, by a prudent regard to the present state of 
excitement; and 


4. That this prudence has occasioned dissatisfaction at the 
North. 
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Dissatisfied at prudent conduct! Can there be stronger proof of 
the imprudence of abolitionism? 


The long editorial closes with this stinging gibe: 


Let anyone consider the facts in the case, and if he does not 
adopt one of the following conclusions, we pity his ignorance 
as we do the narrowness of his mind, and the selfishness of his 
spirit: either 1. That on the subject of abolitionism, the General 
Conference played the hypocrite; or 2. That the editor of the 
Journal has played the slanderer. ‘The former we do not believe; 
the latter we hope is the result of ignorance or misinformation; 
and the whole matter on his part, an indiscretion. For the present, 
we will leave this matter to the consideration of our readers. In 
our next, we will continue the subject and present two sentiments 
from the paper in question, which, in our judgment, will cause 
the ears of Southern Methodism to tingle.'® 


Another cause of Southern Methodist resentment was that 
the General Conference of 1836 had passed over a distin- 
guished Southern Methodist, William Capers, for the episco- 
pal office, solely on the ground that he was a slave owner. In 
an article in the Sentinel entitled a “Voice from Virginia” by 
William A. Smith, it is stated that “No one denied that the 
most prominent candidate of the South for the Episcopate 
was possessed of superior qualifications for the office over two 
of those elected; but because he was a slaveholder this was 
disqualification enough.” And he asks “Will our southern 
conferences send delegates longer to an assembly where a 
bigoted and reckless majority silence all their appeals for 

18. Virginia Conference Sentinel, Vol. I, No. 29, Sept. 23, 1836; The 
September 30 issue continues the onslaught on the Pittsburgh Conference 
Journal. ‘The editor of the Sentinel also gives considerable attention to the 
“attacks” on the South by Zion’s Watchman, edited by LeRoy Sunderland, 


the most radical of the Methodist abolitionists. See Vol. I, No. 33, October 
21, 1836. 
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justice and right by their fanatical clamors, and even trample 
upon their feelings, as men and ministers, with the utmost 
indifference?” The growing feeling that the general offices 
of the Church were not within the reach of Southern men led 
Smith to distribute a circular among certain individuals, ad- 
vocating the establishment of an extensively circulated Con- 
ference paper and a well established book store “which would 
enable southern readers to get the facts” which would not 
“meet the eye” in the so-called official papers. He also issued 
a warning that unless the General Conference of 1840 ceased 
proscription of Southern men, “I am free to declare to you 
that I will, on all suitable occasions, seek to establish a southern 
General Conference.” And he added that he had little hope 
that the General Conference of 1840 would recede from its 
position. 

During the next four years the bishops did their best to 
keep the subject of slavery from being discussed in the Annual 
Conferences throughout the Church. At its session in 1837 
the Georgia Conference declared slavery not a moral wrong 
and an institution with which the Church had nothing to do. 
The Philadelphia Conference, including the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and Virginia, contained both slave and free ter- 
ritory. In order to avoid controversy, every man applying for 
admission to the Conference for ten years after 1837 was 
asked, “Are you an abolitionist?” If the answer was in the 
affirmative, he was not admitted. The bishops presiding over 
the New England Conference would not allow abolition 
resolutions to be introduced, stating that such resolutions were 
not conference business. Bishop Beverly Waugh, a native of 
Alexandria, Virginia, appealed to the New England Con- 
ference in 1837 to refrain from introducing the slavery issue 
to the Conference and asked: 
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Will you brethren hazard the unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church .. . by agitating those fearfully exciting topics, and that 
too in opposition to the solemn decision and deliberate conclusion 
of the General Conference?!9 


Between the General Conferences of 1836 and 1840 ministers 
were brought to trial in the Pittsburgh, Erie, and New York 
Conferences simply on the charge that they were abolitionists.” 
There were also several instances where Northern Confer- 
ences refused to accept men to Conference membership or 
excluded them from the traveling ministry because they were 
abolitionists. During the years 1835 and 1836 several South- 
ern states legislatures adopted resolutions requesting the non- 
slave-holding states to enact penal laws prohibiting the print- 
ing of such publications as would have a tendency to make 
slaves discontented and to take steps to suppress abolition socie- 
ties within their bounds. The Virginia Legislature on February 
16, 1836, passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the non-slaveholding states of the Union are 
respectively but earnestly requested to adopt penal enactments, or 
such other measures as will effectually suppress all associations 
within their respective limits, purporting to be, or having the 
character of, abolition societies.?! 


19. For a documentary account of the anti-slavery agitation which went 
on in the New England Conferences between the General Conferences of 
1836 and 1840, see Elliott, op. cit., Chapters XI-XIV inclusive, pp. 166-214. 

See a summary of these years in Sweet, Methodism in American History, 
pp. 237-239. Such action as that taken by Bishop Waugh in refusing to 
permit the subject of slavery from being discussed was generally followed 
throughout the Church. 

20. W. W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War 
(Cincinnati, 1912), p. 21. 

21. Similar resolves were passed by the legislatures of South Carolina, 
December 16, 1835; North Carolina, December 19: 1835; Alabama, January 
7, 1836. 
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Considerable disagreement arose within the Baltimore Con- 
ference between the slave-holding sections, largely in the state 
of Virginia, and the free-state sections of the Conference. In 
1836 delegates from Westmoreland County, Virginia went 
to the General Conference and asked that the Northern Neck 
of Virginia be transferred to the Virginia Conference because 
the Baltimore Conference had refused to ordain certain local 
preachers from that section on the grounds that they were 
slave-holders.** : 

Abolitionism throughout the Church was under a ban after 
1836 and by the time the General Conference of 1840 con- 
vened the issue could not be discussed on the floor of any 
Methodist official body owing to the ruling of the presiding 
elders and bishops. The General Conference of 1840 legalized 
this procedure and passed legislation that the president of 
any Methodist Conference had the right to decline putting a 
question which in his judgment did not relate to the proper 
business of that body. This came to be known among the 
Methodist anti-slavery advocates as the Gag Rule.” 

This procedure of shutting off debate on the slavery issue 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church was paralleled by the 
action of the United States Congress in 1836 when it was 
resolved that all petitions pertaining to slavery in the District 
of Columbia should be laid on the table without debate. ‘This 
so-called gag rule was sponsored by Southern members of 
Congress and for the same reason that the Methodists had 


22. A. H. Redford, History of the Organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South (Nashville, Redford, 1871), p. 4o. 

23. For a clear and well documented account of these happenings, see 
John N. Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church (Alfred, 
N. Y., 1923), Chapter II, “Agitations and Secessions.” This study was 
accepted as a doctor's dissertation in the Graduate School of Cornell Uni- 
versity and is an objective and understanding study. Mr. Norwood is not 
a Methodist and espouses neither side in the controversy. 
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adopted the similar measure — both were to avoid discussion 
of a divisive and exciting issue. This gave rise to a long contest 
over the right of petition in Congress, led by John Quincy 
Adams, which eventually led to the repeal of the measure in 
1844. In both instances the attempt to avoid meeting the 
issue by sidetracking discussion failed, for great problems that 
sharply divide opinion are never solved by avoiding them. 


IV 


There is no doubt but that the General Conference of 1840 
attempted to further the interests of the entire Church, but 
its task was an impossible one. ‘The Church faced the same 
dilemma as did the nation, attempting to merge two dia- 
metrically opposed groups in the Church with some kind of a 
modus vivendi, but the pro-slavery South and abolitionist New 
England were too far apart to make any working agreement 
possible. The abolitionists were the first to realize that there 
was no chance for their principles even being tolerated in the 
Church as a whole and a movement was soon underway 
among these leaders to create a separate abolitionist Methodist 
Church. 

The quadrennium between the General Conferences of 
1840 and 1844 saw the withdrawal of practically all of the 
radical Methodist abolitionists and the formation of the Wes- 
leyan Connection at a convention held at Utica, New York, in 
May 1843. The discipline of the new Church prohibited 
slaveholding and the use of intoxicating liquors; provided 
for lay representation in their Conferences, an elective presi- 
dent, and the stationing of preachers by committees. ‘The new 
church started with six Conferences, extending from Maine 
to Michigan, with a membership of some 6,000 which in 18 
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months had increased to 15,000.%* Thus the chief trouble- 
makers seemed now to be drained off into a harmless organiza- 
tion, far away from the slaveholding sections of the nation. 
But this withdrawal, instead of bringing the moderates of both 
sections closer together only increased the radicalism of both. 

The effect of the withdrawal of the abolitionists upon the 
Northern moderates was immediate. While the editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal in New York waxed sarcastic 
in an editorial (November 30, 1842) stating that the real 
purpose of the abolition-Methodists was to make a place for 
themselves. The great majority of the Northern moderates, 
however, viewed the movement with growing apprehension. 
They saw that in their attempt to prevent a Southern secession 
they had only succeeded in precipitating a Northern division 
which might become even more serious. This at once tended 
to swing Northern opinion toward a stronger anti-slavery 
position in order to prevent further withdrawals into the new 
anti-slavery Church. These happenings were responsible for 
such a change in sentiment that for the first time the anti- 
slavery party held the balance of power. Thus the stage was 
set for the tragic occurrences which took place at the General 
Conference of 1844. 

When the General Conference of 1844 convened in the 
Greene Street Methodist Episcopal Church in New York on 
May 1, the 180 delegates knew that the slavery issue was to 
occupy the center of the stage. Two things had happened 
during the previous quadrennium to bring the exciting issue 
before the whole Church. ‘The first was an appeal of Francis 
H. Harding of the Baltimore Conference, who had been 
suspended because he had not manumitted his slaves which 
had come into his possession through marriage. ‘The second 


24. See W. W. Sweet, Methodism in American History, pp. 240-244. 
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issue was what was to be done with Bishop James O. Andrew 
of Georgia, who by a second marriage and otherwise had also 
become possessed of slaves. Thus for the first time there had 
come to be a slaveholding bishop.” In this General Conference 
Virginia was represented by four able men all of whom played 
major roles in the debates over these issues. John Early, the 
presiding elder of the Lynchburg District, perhaps the most 
able Methodist preacher in Virginia at the time, led the dele- 
gation. Early would doubtless have been elected a bishop in 
previous General Conferences had he not been a slaveowner. 
Leroy M. Lee, the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
wielded a facile pen; William Andrew Smith, the preacher at 
Norfolk and a keen logician, was chosen to represent Harding 
in his appeal; while Thomas Crowder, the preacher at Ports- 
mouth, also took an active part in the Conference proceedings. 
All were agreed in their attitudes toward both cases and 
staunchly supported the Southern point of view. The Epis- 
copal Address read by Bishop Soule made no reference to 
slavery but dwelt at length on missions to colored people, as 
much as to say, Let us concern ourselves with converting the 
colored people and cease agitating the question of their en- 
slavement. It was an attempt to divert the mind of the Con- 
ference from the dangerous subject, but it was soon found 
to be of no avail. 


On May 7, the Harding case came before the Conference, 
ably presented by William A. Smith of Virginia, his counsel. 


Smith began by giving his own views on slavery, views which 


25. For a concise account of these happenings, see W. W. Sweet: 
Methodism in American History, pp. 244-245. When William Capers of 
South Carolina had been approached at the General Conference of 1832 to 
allow his name to be put before the Conference for the office of bishop, 
he had declined, saying that he was an unwilling slave-owner which ory 
bar him from holding that office. He thereupon had suggested the name 


of James O. Andrew. 


on. 


William A. Smith 


he says he had held for years, stating that he was an anti- 
slavery man but not an abolitionist. Following are the main 
points in his argument: 


1. Harding, under Maryland law, was not the owner of 
slaves, since they were held by his wife as an inheritance 
from her parents and since also according to the laws of 
Maryland, he did not become the owner of his wife’s slaves 
by marriage. Smith quoted a recent opinion of a Maryland 
judge to the effect that a husband had no further right to his 


wife’s slaves other than their labor while he lives. 


2. The laws of Maryland did not permit liberated slaves to 
enjoy freedom, and since the Discipline of the Church re- 
quires the members of the Church to conform to the laws of 
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states in which they reside, therefore Harding was not required 
to comply to the Conference demands. 


3. The practical results of Harding’s freeing his slaves 
would be inhuman since it would separate parents and chil- 
dren. The case hung on whether or not Harding had said to 
the Baltimore Conference that he and his wife stood pledged 
to send their slaves to Liberia, or with their consent to let them 
go to any free state in the Union. The minutes did not record 
such a statement, though one or two members asserted that 
they had heard Harding so state. Smith argued that the 
fact that Harding’s statement did not appear in the record was 
not the fault of Harding but the fault of the Conference. 

The counsel for the Baltimore Conference, John A. Collins, 
thus summed up his side of the case: he thought he had 
proved (1) that the Journal of the Conference was correct; 
(2) that the laws of Maryland did admit of manumission; 
(3) that the Discipline had been violated by Harding and 
he was therefore liable to the consequences of that violation; 
(4) that Harding had thus rendered himself unavailing as a 
traveling preacher to his brethren of the Baltimore Conference. 

At the close of the arguments on both sides, on May 11 
John Early of the Virginia Conference moved that the decision 
of the Baltimore Conference be reversed. The vote was then 
taken and was announced as 56 yeas and 111 nays;*° thus a 
majority of 61 votes favored the action of the Baltimore Con- 
ference and Harding’s suspension was sustained. 

The following letter by Lovick Pierce from New York, 
written on the very day the vote was taken on the Harding 
Case (May 11, 1844), gives an interesting side light on the 
attempts of sincere men on both sides to find a solution to 
what was soon to prove insoluble. 


26. For a summary of the arguments, see A. H. Redford, op. cit., pp. 
138-140. 
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N York May 14/44 
Brother Earley 


Allow me to suggest as a part of the ground of pacification the 
propriety of altering the Rule on Slavery Sec. 10 so as to say in 
place of the first question — the following. Slavery is a Civil 
institution, which derived its existence from the legislative authori- 
ties of the States—and must depend upon these authorities for 
its continuance or destruction. Therefore the Church will have 
no legislation on the abstract question of Slavery — but only with 
the abuses of it. And alter the first answer as follows — 


We declare we are as much as ever convinced, that many, and 
grate evils, grow out of Slavery — And that to these we ought, 
and must direct the action of the Church — We do verily believe, 
that it is contrary to the Spirit of God’s word to engage in the 
Slave trade —-'To separate Husbands and Wives — parents and 
children —'To withhold food and raiment so as to fail in that 
divine injunction — Masters give unto your Servants that which 
is just and equal —‘To inflict crewel punishments, contrary to 
that Scripture direction— And ye Masters do the same things 
unto them —forbearing threatning. Therefore if any of our 
members shall be clearly convicted of any of these evils, and shall 
refuse to put away the same; he shall be dealt with as in other 
cases of immorality. Then let the ballance stand as it is—as it 
will be dangerous to touch it. 


If there is a plan of compromise adopted — Brethren ought to 
give up the first Question — as by easey implication, it seems to 
say, that it is a part of the disciplinary business of our Church; to 
exterpate the evil of Slavery, — that is doubtless, Slavery its self — 
for if it only means the concrete evils of Slavery — these can be 
better done by the proposed alteration. If the Church assumes 
to be engaged in the exterpation of Slavery — as a Church — then 
the abolitionest are engaged in the appropriate work of Methodists 
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— And we of the South must recede. For in this work we cannot, 
and do not participate. 


Excuse the liberty I take 


And believe me yours 
L. Prerce?’ 


On the announcement of the vote, Smith asked the privi- 
lege of “spreading his protest on the pages of the Conference 
Journal” in order that “it may go forth to the American people, 
to serve as a beacon light to warn the church against the 
movements of a majority who can obliterate justice and 
trample the rights of a minority.” When a question was raised 
that the Conference had better wait to see what kind of protest 
Smith would make, before deciding whether it should be 
entered upon the Journal, Smith arose and uttered a biting 
reply. 

He stated that he trusted he knew too well what was due to 
himself as a gentleman, to those that acted with him, and to the 
conference generally, to address them in other than respectful 
terms; but if they thought the paper would be what they would 
like to hear, they would find themselves mistaken. No! they would 
not like that paper, for it would contain truths that would burn 
in their cheeks. (Cries of “order,” etc.) I am perfectly calm, I 
have got the floor, and you have got the votes; and you can, hav- 
ing the votes, put me down. Time was when such an excitement 
would have unarmed me, and thrown me off my defense; but no 
storm of excitement can now disarm my self-possession. You can- 
not drive me from my position; and you might as well attempt to 
chain the lightning or confine the winds in the caves of Eolus, 
as to put me down when I have a right to be heard. I shall prepare 
such a memorial as will fearlessly and thoughtfully express the 


27. The original of this letter is in the Walter Hines Page Library of 
Randolph-Macon College. 
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sentiments of myself and those that think with me; and no con- 
sideration shall induce me to speak timidly or fearfully at such 
a crisis.*8 


These bitter words indicate the high state of feeling that had 
been engendered. At the close of Smith’s statement John 
Early arose and stated that he hoped they would remember 
that large majorities were apt to be tyrannical — he trusted 
they would keep calm. He stated that he was quite so —as 
much as the affliction in which the vote had involved him 
and those around him would allow. With this quieting state- 
ment the Conference resumed the order of the day. 

The Harding case had brought out the fearful fact that 
the Church was hopelessly divided by two irreconcilable 
views on slaveholding. But the Harding. case was only the 
preliminary skirmish of a far more important conflict which 
was now to come upon the stage in the attempt to answer the 
question of what was to be done with a slaveholding bishop. 
Although the delegates as a whole looked fearfully ahead to 
possible division over the issue, no one wanted separation. 
Writing in the Richmond Christian Advocate (May 30, 1844), 
the editor, Leroy M. Lee, and a delegate from the Virginia 
Conference, thus set forth the situation from the Northern 
standpoint: 


. . this question (of Bishop Andrew) involves more than the 
South may at first perceive. It is not so much an effort to injure 
or oppress Methodism at the South, as it is to preserve its life at 
the North. The truth is Northern Methodism stands on the crater 
of a heaving volcano. . .. Our Northern brethren are exposed to 
evils that justly entitle them to the commiseration and sympathy 
of the South. If they do not do some great thing to rid the 
Church of all connection with slavery, why then their people will 


28. Redford, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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do a great thing to rid themselves of all connection with the 
Church. Secessions, divisions, strifes innumerable and uncon- 
trollable as a summer storm stare them in the face. .. . But what 
a dilemma for good men to be in. If they move forward they 
destroy the unity of the Church; if they sit still they destroy 


themselves.29 


Bishop Andrew had been elected a bishop in 1832 and one 
of the reasons why he had been chosen was that he was a 
non-slaveowner. If either William Capers or John Early had 
not been a slaveholder he would have been the choice of the 
church at that time. Bishop Andrew’s involvement with 
slavery came later. In a letter to the Committee on Episcopacy 
at the General Conference of 1844 Andrew explained how 
his involvement with slavery had come about. First, he had 
been bequeathed in trust a mulatto girl by an old lady of 
Augusta, Georgia, to be sent to Liberia when she reached the 
age of 19; if she refused to go to Liberia, the bishop was to 
make her as free as the laws of Georgia permitted. He had 
never received any profit from her, and she lived in her own 
house on his lot and was free to go to a free state if she so 
desired. The laws of Georgia did not permit her manumission. 
Second, the bishop’s first wife’s mother left her a Negro boy. 
His wife died without a will, and the boy thus became his 
property. Third, in January 1844 he had married his second 
wife who had inherited five slaves from her first husband’s 
estate. Immediately after his marriage he secured them to his 
wife by deed of trust, relieving him of all legal responsibility 
for her slaves. Such was the anomalous situation which faced 


29. Leroy M. Lee had just previously preached for a friend in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and had a chance to learn that Northern Methodists were 
thinking about the slavery issue. See Norwood, op. cit., pp. 65-66. Note. 
At this time Smith stated that he did not desire a division in the Church, 
in the following emphatic words: “What sir, Divide! Never!” 
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the Church as well as the bishop. Could it be solved? That 
was the task to which the Conference now set itself and which 
occupied its attention for 11 days. 

The first solution proposed by Northern delegates was that 
Bishop Andrew was to be affectionately requested to resign, 
since he had rendered himself unavailable as a general superin- 
tendent for the whole Church by his connection with slavery. 
The immediate reaction to this proposal on the part of the 
Southern delegates was expressed by Thomas Crowder of 
the Virginia delegation when he stated that the resignation of 
Bishop Andrew would cause division in the Church, which in 
turn might lead to civil division and then hearts would be torn 
apart, master and slave would be arrayed against each other, 
brother in the Church against brother, the North against the 
South. When thus arrayed, with the fiercest passions aroused 
against each other, civil war and far-reaching desolation must 
be the final result. “My brethren,” he asked, “are you prepared 
for this? No, I am sure you are not. ‘Then refuse to pass the 
resolution now pending.” After several days of debate a sub- 
stitute motion was proposed as follows: 

Resolved: That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
he [Bishop Andrew] desist from the exercise of this office so 
long as his impediment remains. 


This substitute motion was followed by a remarkable debate 
which fills about a hundred pages of the official Journal of the 
Conference in which William A. Smith, among others, de- 
livered able addresses. In the course of the debate the slavery 
issue fell into the background, while its legal and constitutional 
phases became central. The Southern delegates held that the 
episcopacy was a co-ordinate body with the General Confer- 
ence, and therefore the Conference had no constitutional right 
to suspend a bishop. ‘This view the Northern delegates denied, 
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claiming that a bishop was simply an ofhcer of the General 
Conference and therefore amenable to it in every respect. 
Others held that the question was not one of law or the con- 
stitution, but of expediency, since as a slaveholder Bishop 
Andrew could never preside over a Northern Conference. To 
this the Southerners replied that if continuing a slaveholding 
bishop in office would work disaster in the North, his sus- 
pension would work ruin in the South. On June 1 the vote 
was taken on the substitute resolution that Bishop Andrew 
should be virtually suspended, which passed, 111 ayes to 60 
nays. [here'was only one aflirmative vote from the slavehold- 
ing Conferences and that was from a Northerner who had 
joined the Texas Conference but never returned to the 
South. Of the 60 nays, 17 came from non-slaveholding 
Conferences.” 


30. Gross Alexander, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (New York, 1894). CVol. XI of the American Church History Series) 
tells the story of this great controversy with admirable fair-mindedness. He 
thinks that Bishop Andrew held the only key to a solution, and that was 
by resigning voluntarily. He also states that if Bishop Andrew did not 
know that his becoming a slave-owner would cause trouble in the Church, 
his ignorance was inexcusable. See p. 20. George G. Smith in his biog- 
raphy of Bishop Andrew, The Life and Letters of James Osgood Andrew 
CNashville, 1883), pp. 338-339 states that if Bishop Andrew had reason 
to suppose that the results of his marriage which followed, would follow, 
his marriage should have been preceded by his resignation. 

In a letter to his daughter written while the General Conference of 
1844 was in session (May 14) Bishop Andrew states “I would most 
joyfully resign, if I did not dread the influence on the Southern Church.” 
(Smith, op. cit., p. 235) See also the letter to his wife a few days later 
where he states: “for the sake of that Church I have resolved to maintain 
my position and await the issue... .” Ibid., pp. 356-357. 

The Southern Conferences meeting immediately following the General 
Conferences were almost unanimous in their support of the Bishop’s stand. 
The following is the action of the Virginia Conference: “Bishop Andrew, 
therefore, has taken a noble stand upon the platform of constitutional law, 
in defense of the Episcopal office and the rights of the South, which 
entitles him to the cordial approbation and support of every friend of the 
Church.” (Redford, op. cit., p. 141.) 
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In the course of Dr. Smith’s long and able defense of Hard- 


ing occur these words: 


I say ... [slavery] is an evil, because I feel it to be an evil. 
And who cannot say the same that has trod the soil of the South? 
... The Discipline declares the truth . . . [when it says]: “We 
. .. are as much as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery.” ... 
We say that slavery is an evil and that Southern people know 
and feel it to be an evil. .. . And who knows how much the shoe 
pinches but he who wears it? And who more than we do have 
been compelled to submit to it from our cradle to the present 
moment? .. . So sorely did we in Virginia feel .. . the evils... 
[of slavery] and groaned under them, that from the debates in 
1831 in the Virginia Legislature, and the popular sentiment ex- 
pressed in the pulpit and through the press, no doubts were 
entertained that the State was about to adopt immediate measures 
for its gradual extirpation. . .. On the other hand, I should say 
that while the Discipline deprecates the evil of slavery, it requires 
the members of the Church within . . . [the slave] States to 
conform their action to the . . . laws of those States in which 
they live.3! - 


Such remarks as the above on the part of Southern leaders in 
the debates in both the Harding and Andrew cases indicate, 
as Alexander suggests, that they were not so much contending 
for slavery, but rather for security in preaching the gospel to 
slave-owners and slaves alike, without running the risk of being 
denied access to both classes because of existing Southern 
institutions.” ‘This appears to be a fair statement of the under- 
lying conditions, which caused, at that time at least, the 
Southern Methodist leaders to take the position they did. 
Samuel Dunwody of South Carolina in a speech delivered 
on May 28 stated that he believed slavery to be a great moral 
evil, partly due to the fact that some slaveholders bought and 


31. Redford. op. cit., pp. 35-46. 
32. Gross Alexander, op. cit., p. 34. 
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sold slaves like cattle, like beasts of the field, and it was a base 
imposition on the public to say that the South was favorable 
to it. And yet, he states that he did not believe that slavery 
was a moral evil in every case. 


V 


Immediately following the passage of the act virtually sus- 
pending Bishop Andrew, a protest of Southern delegates 
against the action was introduced and read by H. B. Bascom 
of Kentucky. It dwelt on the extra-legal nature of the action, 
stating that it established a dangerous precedent. It also set 
forth the Southern position on the episcopacy, holding it to be 
the executive branch of the Church, co-ordinate with the 
General Conference and not subject to the will of that body. 
It further stated that the General Conference was in no 
sense the Church, but simply the representative organ of the 
Church with limited powers. This protest was signed by 60 
delegates, representing 17 conferences, among them two from 
Illinois, four from Philadelphia, one from Ohio, and two from 
New Jersey.*# 

During the latter days of the Conference session a spirit 
of concession manifested itself on both sides. On June 3 
William Capers presented a proposal that there be set up two 
General Conferences, divided by the line between the slave 
and free states, each of which was to function as the law- 
making body in its own section. Such things as foreign 
missions and the publishing interests were to be carried on 

33. For Dunwody’s speech, see Elliott, op. cit., pp. 991-994. See also 
an excellent summary of the debates in J. M. Buckley, History of Meth- 
odism in the United States (New York, 1896), pp. 416-438. 

34. History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, etc. (Nashville, 1845). This was the official history of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South and was compiled by order of the Louisville Con- 
vention. Pp. 73-87. 
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jointly. The committee to which this proposal was referred 
decided that the General Conference had no authority to 
divide the Church, whereupon a second committee of nine 
was authorized and appointed to devise if possible “a con- 
stitutional plan for a mutual and friendly division of the 
church.” 

On June 7 the Committee of Nine submitted its report, 
which came to be known as the Plan of Separation. The Plan 
is prefaced by the statement that, 


Whereas, in the event of Separation, a contingency of which 
the declaration asks attention as not improbable, we esteem it the 
duty of this General Conference to meet the emergency with 
Christian kindness and strictest equity. 


The Plan follows under twelve heads: the first fixed a shifting 
boundary between the Northern and Southern churches, 
which eventually caused “war” all along the line; the second 
stated that every minister shall have the privilege of choosing 
to which Church he shall adhere; the third recommended 
that the Annual Conferences repeal the Sixth restrictive rule, 
regulating the proceeds of the Methodist Book Concern in 
order to permit division of the property; while all the other 
provisions had to do with methods by which all general church 


properties were to be divided.* 


35. The William Capers proposal had been referred to a committee of 
nine which reported faitare to come to an agreement on the plan, and was 
discharged. It was therefore a second committee of nine which drew up 
and reported the Plan of Separation. For a full coverage of these happen- 
ings, see Norwood, op. cit., Chapter IV, pp. 82-87. 

omas Crowder of the Virginia Conference was a member of the 
committee. The other members were Robert Paine, Chairman. Glexen 
Filmore, Peter Akers, Nathan Bangs, ‘Thomas B. Sargent, William Winans, 
Leonidas L. Hamline, and James Porter. 

36. The Plan of Separation may be found in Redford, op. cit., pp. 368- 
373; Elliott, op. cit., Document 56, pp. 1015-1017; History of the Organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, pp. 91-93; and in Norwood, 
op. cit., Appendix II, pp. 183-186. 
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After the presentation of the Plan a running debate fol- 
lowed, and although there were differences of opinion as to 
just what the Plan meant and how it would work, it soon 
became evident that it would receive a great majority of the 
votes, both North and South. Some thought it really did not 
provide for division but would serve to prevent it. Charles 
Elliott, editor of the Western Christian Advocate in Cincinnati, 
and one of the most influential delegates from the North, 
strongly supported the Plan and believed it to be a wise pro- 
vision. He held that the Church was too large as it was and 
must divide sooner or later, entirely aside from the question 
of slavery. Indeed, he said, this was not a schism but mutual 
division in the interest of greater mutual prosperity. With this 
statement he moved the adoption of the Plan. The most out- 
spoken opponents of the Plan came from members of the 
border Conferences, among them Peter Cartwright of the 
Illinois Conference, a native of Virginia, who foresaw that 
the Plan would cause strife and bitterness all along the border, 
a prophecy which proved only too true. On June 8 the vote 
was taken and the Plan was adopted 136 ayes to 15 nays. 
And thus the Conference having given the South its Magna 
Carta adjourned sine die. 

The following estimate of the high plane upon which the 
debates had been carried and which led to the adoption of 
the Plan of Separation appears in the official history of the 
Organization of the Methodist Church, South: 


Considering the novelty and great importance of the measure, 
and the great unanimity with which it was adopted was very 
remarkable; at the same time highly creditable to the justice, 
liberality and Christian spirit of the parties concerned. ‘Through- 
out the protracted and most exciting discussion but little bitterness 
of spirit or unkindness of language was indulged. A forbearing, 
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dignified, and courteous manner characterized nearly all the 
speakers engaged in the debate.’ 


The adjournment of the General Conference left a question 
in the minds of the Southern delegates as to what the next 
move should be. Evidently, they with great unanimity, felt 
that the next move was up to them. What should they do? 
Accordingly the day after adjournment (June 11) the South- 
ern delegates came together and drew up an address to the 
members of all the Southern Conferences, suggesting the 
calling of a convention to meet in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
May 1, 1845, to be composed of duly elected delegates from 
the Southern Conferences, one for every seven members. 
This met practically unanimous support and thus the way was 
prepared for the next step on the road to division. 


37. History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, etc., p. 101. 
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CHAP TER -x 


Virginia and the Southern Church 


I 
ee before the General Conference of 1844 had ad- 


journed, the issues that had occupied the attention of the. 
delegates in New York for nearly six exciting weeks were 
agitating the whole Church. Meetings of both laymen and 
ministers were going on record throughout the South, unani- 
mously opposing the action of the General Conference on the 
slavery issue. Nor was the interest confined solely to Meth- 
odists. All possible phases of the question were discussed 
throughout the country, slaveholding and the slave traffic, anti- 
slaveryism, emancipation, abolitionism, slaveholding preachers 
and bishops, the constitutionality and unconstitutionality of 
division and its probable political results. 

John C. Calhoun, then the Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton, took a keen interest in the action of the General Con- 
ference, as indicated in the following letter which he wrote 
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William Capers on June 4, 1844, and which Capers sent to 
the Richmond Christian Advocate: 


Dear Sir: 

I have felt a deep interest in the proceedings of your conference 
in reference to the case of Bishop Andrew. Their bearing, both 
as it relates to Church and State, demands the gravest attention 
on the part of the whole Union and the South especially. 

I would be glad if you and Judge Longstreet, and other prom- 
inent men of the conference, would take Washington in your 
route on your return home, and spend a day or two with us, in 
order to afford an opportunity of exchanging ideas on the subject 
of such vital importance.! 


Between July 4, 1844, and March 1, 1845, the Richmond 
Christian Advocate printed at least 67 sets of resolutions 
adopted at protest meetings. These resolutions were unani- 
mous in their denunciation of the action taken by the General 
Conference regarding Bishop Andrew, many of them referring 
to it as “the degradation” of the bishop. ‘The resolutions fol- 
lowed a common pattern, eulogizing Bishops Soule and 
Andrew and denouncing abolitionism as a “foul spirit of the 
pit, whose mildew breath would blast the church of God.” 
The following is one of the resolves adopted at such a meeting 
held at Damascus Church, on Chesterfield Circuit in the 


Virginia Conference, June 3, 1844: 


Resolved, that while we deeply and sincerely sympathize in the 
wounded feelings of our much loved Bishop Andrew, we solemnly 
condemn the principles and hold in sovereign contempt the men, 
who can, reckless of consequences, urge such principles against 


1. Wightman, William N., Life of William Capers, D.D., etc. (Nash- 
ville, 1896), p. 514. Wightman states that Calhoun’s invitation was not 
accepted by Capers. See the Richmond Christian Advocate, August 7, 1851. 
Letter also quoted in Norwood, op. cit., p. 190. 
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the spirit and letter of our excellent Book of Discipline in the 
attempt to degrade from his office the man who, in spite of men 
and devils, has filled to the full the high prerogatives of the 
Episcopal Chair, and whom every Southern Methodist delights 


to respect, honor, and obey.? 


On June 22, 1844, a notable meeting convened in the 
Princess Anne Circuit of the Virginia Conference where mem- 
bers were present from several congregations, and at which 
fourteen resolves were adopted. One of the resolutions states 
that: 


. . . Slavery is opposed to no law of Methodist Discipline, nor to 
the law of God: neither is it a “moral evil,” but it is an institution 
fastened upon us by northern “traders in blood” which has been 
abolished in the north — as far as it concerns negroes — by interest, 


under the garb of philanthropy. 


Other resolves, while roundly condemning abolitionism, 
express love for the Methodist Episcopal Church and depre- 
cate disunion, but state that because of the insult and disgrace 
heaped upon them by the majority of the late General Con- _ 
ference, their authors deem immediate division of vital im- 
portance to the interest of Southern Methodism. The Plan 
of Separation is approved and Bishop Andrew highly com- 
mended for his manly and dignified conduct “during this 
illegal arraignment,” he having thereby added “another laurel 
to the wreath of fame that incircles his brow.” Bishop Soule 
also comes in for his share of praise for the course he has 
taken, by which he has “erected for himself a monument more 
durable than brass, in the hearts of southern Methodists.” The 
Virginia delegates at the Conference are extolled for their 
unbending adherence to the Methodist Discipline and South- 
ern rights, while the final resolves denounce the editor of the 

2. Redford, op. cit., p. 386. 
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New York Christian Advocate as an abolitionist and commend 
the Richmond Christian Advocate and its editor, Leroy M. 
Lee, for his stand for the rights of the South. 

These resolutions reflect the hot indignation which the 
action of the late General Conference especially in regard to 
Bishop Andrew, had aroused throughout the Southern Meth- 
odist membership. This came in spite of the conciliatory ad- 
dress sent out by the Southern delegates of the General Con- 
ference to the ministers and members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the slaveholding states, in which they depre- 
cate all excitement and admonish their fellow Methodists to 
be calm and collected and “to approach and dispose of the 
subject with all the candor and forbearance the occasion 
demands.” ‘The delegates stated the proposed separation was 
“not schism, . . . not secession” but only “a state or family 
separating into two different states or families, by mutual 
consent.” ‘Thus, just as there would be a Methodist Episcopal 
Church north of the dividing lines, so also there would be a 
Methodist Episcopal Church south of that same line. But as 
the above resolutions clearly indicate, the Southern Methodists 
were in no mood to be “calm and collected.” 

Thus it is clear that long before the regular meetings of 
the Southern Conferences, where action was to be taken on 
the recommendation of the Southern delegates in New York 
to choose delegates to the Louisville Convention, the mind 
of the South, both lay and clerical, was overwhelmingly made 
up in favor of separation. The adoption of the Plan of Separa- 
tion in New York, therefore, instead of calming the Southern 
section, as not a few had hoped, had served rather as a signal 
for going ahead with separation plans. 

3. Elliott, op. cit., Document 60, pp. 1043-1045. This document also 


contains resolutions adopted at similar meetings in North Carolina and 


Georgia. 
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The Virginia Conference convened on November 13, 1844, 
at Lynchburg, the conference host being William A. Smith, 
the leading advocate for Southern rights in the conference, if 
not in the entire South. The Conference had, by a unanimous 
vote, invited Bishop Andrew, to use the words of the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, “to participate with Bishop Soule 
in the exercise of episcopal powers and prerogatives.” Accord- 
ingly Bishop Andrew took the chair, presided over the Con- 
ference and on Sunday afternoon, and in the words of Editor 
Lee, “after preaching a truly apostolical sermon in the morn- 
ing, he ordained those who had been elected to the order of 
deacon in the Church of God; thus fulfilling the highest 
calling of his office among us and thereby showing his and 
our sense of the anomalous, and never-to-be-reverenced pro- 
ceedings of the last General Conference of the United Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.” 


Before the adjournment of the General Conference in New 
York the four bishops, Soule, Hedding, Waugh, and Morris, 
had asked the Conference to indicate to them just what Bishop 
Andrew’s status was in the light of the action taken regarding 
him. And to the question, “What work shall Bishop Andrew 
perform?” the Conference had stated, “Bishop Andrew’s work 
was to be determined by his own decision and action, in 
relation to the previous action of this Conference.” The 


4. See Elliott, op. cit., pp. 389-390: quoting a letter from Bishop Soule 
to Bishop Andrew, September 26, 1844, which states: “Let me now cor- 
dially invite you to meet me at the Virginia Conference, at Lynchburg, 
November 13, 1844, and I earnestly desire that you would, if practicable, 
make arrangements to be with me at all our southern conferences in my 
division of the work for the present year; where I am sure your services 
will not be inacceptable.” See letter of Bishop Andrew dated November 4, 
1844, to the editor of the Southern Christian Advocate in which he reviews 
his activities since the New York Conference, and the reasons why he 
has accepted the invitations of the Southern conferences to take an official 
part in their proceedings. (Document 65 in Elliott, pp. 1059-1061) 
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ambiguity of the answer naturally led to two diametrically op- 
posite interpretations on the part of the Northern and Southern 
leaders and Bishop Andrew contended that by participating 
in the holding of the Southern Conferences, he was doing 
nothing but what had been provided for in the Conference 
record.° 

The most important business before the Virginia Confer- 
ence at its Lynchburg session was its consideration of the 
recommendations of the Southern delegates at the late Gen- 
eral Conference to participate in the proposed Louisville Con- 
vention to meet the following May. This momentous question 
was referred to an able committee of nine of which John Early, 
William A. Smith and Thomas Crowder were the leading 
members. In their report to the Conference, the Committee 
states that they are convinced that “it was the mind of the 
laity of the Church . . . that whilst they seriously deprecate 
division . . . and most earnestly hope that some ground of 
permanent union could be found, they see no alternative, and 
therefore approve a peaceable separation in the present cir- 
cumstances of our condition; and in this opinion and this 
determination your committee unanimously concur.” They 
also concurred in the recommendation of the Southern dele- 
gates that there be a Southern convention to be held in 
Louisville, to be convened on the first day of May 1845. 
Resolve number four, undoubtedly the work of William A. 
Smith, stated that they did not propose to dissolve their con- 
nection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, but only with 
the General Conference of that Church, therefore, they were 
entitled to their full share of all the property of the church, 
adding, however, that the delegates of the Virginia Conference 
at Louisville were not to allow the property question to enter 

5. History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
pp. 88-90. 
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into their “calculation” as to whether or not “we shall exist 
as a separate organization.” Resolve five dealt with the con- 
stitutional phase of the General Conference’s action and de- 
clared that it had attempted to do by legislation what could 
only be done by regular judicial process. Thus the episcopal 
ofhce, they stated, instead of being a coordinate branch of the 
government of the Church, which now became the accepted 
Southern position, was subject to the caprice of the majority. 
The report also upheld all Bishop Andrew’s actions and 
tendered him “a unanimous expression” of their admiration 
in resisting the misrule of a popular majority. The final resolve 
cordially approved the course of Southern and Southwestern 
delegates at the late General Conference in their firm resis- 
tance to the encroachments of the majority “upon the rights 
of the South.”® 

This series of resolves, as was to be expected, passed without 
a dissenting vote. 


II 


The Virginia Conference delegation at the Louisville Con- 
vention consisted of John Early, William A. Smith, Thomas 
Crowder, Leroy M. Lee, Abraham Penn, David S. Doggett, 
Henry B. Cowles, and Anthony Dibrell. Early, Smith, 
Crowder, and Lee had represented the Conference in the 
General Conference of 1844 and undoubtedly were the recog- 
nized leaders of Virginia Methodism at the time. Abraham 

6. The Virginia resolves seem to have been drawn up independent of 
the other Southern conferences. The idea that the Southern conferences 
should not dissolve all connections with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
but only with the General Conference, seems to have originated in the 
Virginia Conference and as Norwood suggests. “sounds like the constitu- 
tional pedantry of William A. Smith.” (Norwood, op. cit., p. 92.) The idea 


gained considerable attention in the South. See also ison). of the 
Organization, etc., pp. 139-141. 
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Penn was the presiding elder of the Richmond District; David 
S. Doggett was professor of English Literature at Randolph- 
Macon College, later to become the editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review and still later a bishop in the Church; 
Henry W. Cowles was the minister of the Washington Street 
Church, Petersburg; and Anthony Dibrell was the presiding 
elder of the Lynchburg District. There were some 97 dele- 
gates all told, representing Methodism in the slaveholding 
states and none was more active or influential than were 
those of the Virginia Conference. The Baltimore Conference, 
covering most of Northern and Western Virginia, did not 
participate, however, nor did the Philadelphia Conference, 
which included Virginia’s Eastern Shore. Three of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church were in attendance, Joshua 
Soule, James O. Andrew and Thomas A. Morris, all of whom 
were invited to preside, but Bishop Morris, a native of western 
Virginia, declined. Bishop Waugh, although a native of 
Alexandria, Virginia, adhered to the Northern Church. 

On the opening of the Convention, John Early and William 
A. Smith of the Virginia Conference moved the following 
resolve: | 


Resolved, that a Committee of two members from each Annual 
Conference represented in this Convention, be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to take into consideration the propriety and 
necessity of a Southern organization according to the Plan of 
Separation adopted by the late General Conference; together 
with the acts of the several Annual Conferences on the subject, 
and report the best method of securing the objects contemplated 
in the appointment of this convention. 


This motion was unanimously adopted and a committee of 30 
members was chosen, John Early and William A. Smith being 
the Virginia Conference representatives. On May 5 William 
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A. Smith and Lovick Pierce of the Georgia Conference intro- 
duced the following resolution: 

We cannot sanction the action of the late General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the subject of slavery, by 
remaining under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of that body, with- 
out deep and lasting injury to the interests of the Church and the 
country; we therefore hereby instruct the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, that if on a careful examination of the whole subject, they 
find that there is no reasonable ground to hope that the Northern 
majority will recede from their position and give some safe 
guarantee for the future security of our civil and ecclesiastical 
rights, that they report in favor of a separation from the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the said General Conference.’ 


This resolve was carried on May 14 without a dissenting vote. 


The high point of the Convention was the report of the 
Committee on Organization which was read by H. B. Bascom 
of Kentucky on May 15 and took nearly three hours in the 
reading. The reports opens with the statement that the 
General Conference of 1844 had given full and express 
authority to “the annual Conferences in the slaveholding 
states” to judge of the propriety and decide upon the necessity 
of forming a “separate ecclesiastical connection” in the South. 
This right was given not only without limitation or reserve 
but the method of official determination and the mode of 
action were to be at the discretion of the Conferences con- 
cerned. This, the report contended, was introducing no new 
principle or mode of action in the history of the Church but 
followed the pattern of divisions that had already taken place 
in Methodism both in England and America. The action they 


were about to take also has the “warrant of moral necessity” 


7. Redford, op. cit., pp. 431-433- It will be noted that the resolution 
again alludes to the legal fiction, that they were contemplating a separation 


only from the General Conference. 
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as well as the ecclesiastical right to create a separate division 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The main issue, “as all 
know,” was the assumed right of the Church to control the 
question of slavery by Church legislation without reference 
to the superior control of the State and Civil Law. Separation 
was held to be also a moral necessity because of “our social 
condition” and causes connected with the civil institutions of 
the country beyond the control of the Church. 

The plan proposed by the Committee on Organization, the 
report claimed, changed nothing essential to Methodism, not 
even the distinctive features of American Methodism would 
be “disturbed or even touched,” but a division of jurisdiction 
was held to be indispensible to the welfare of the Church in 
the slaveholding states. This fact alone, it was claimed, went 
far to establish the right and demonstrated the necessity of 
such a division. 

A defense of the position of the Conferences in the slave- 
holding states followed, based on Scripture and John Wesley’s 
precedent. Christ and his apostles, the report asserted, found 
slavery “in its most offensive and aggravated form as a civil 
institution,” yet there was no legislation, no interference with 
regard to it, not even a remonstrance against it. Nor did John 
Wesley deem it proper to have any rule, law, or regulation on 
the subject of slavery either in the United States, West Indies, 
or elsewhere. ‘The early and unfortunate attempts of the 
Methodist Church to “meddle” and interfere with the practice 
of government in regard to the institution of slavery was termed 
“short-sighted” and held to cause loss of public confidence. 
The entire action of the General Conference of 1844 on the 
subject of slavery was in direct conflict with the law, both of 
the Church and of the land, to which the South could not 


submit without the most serious detriment to the Church. The 
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action in regard to Bishop Andrew was called extrajudicial for, 
it was claimed, he had violated no law of the Church. 

Great emphasis was placed on the fact that slavery in the 
United States was predominately a civil and political matter, 
and that any attempt to treat the subject or control the ques- 
tion on purely moral and ecclesiastical grounds could never 
exert any salutary influence in the South except in so far 
as the moral and ecclesiastical should be found strictly sub- 
ordinate to the civil and political. It was the bigotry and 
fanaticism “of large masses of ignorant and misguided zealots” 
which were responsible for the attempt to subordinate the 
civil interests of the state “to the schemes and purposes of 
Church innovations.” 

Still another cause given for the Southern conferences seek- 
ing release from the General Conference was the insistence 
on the part of the North that the Episcopacy was subordinate 
to the General Conference, whereas the Southern conferences 
insisted that the Episcopacy was a coordinate body and that 
the bishops were not mere officers “at the will of the General 
Conference.” This constitutional principle was basic in de- 
termining the Southern position on the Bishop Andrew 
question. 

A final reason for the proposed separation of the Confer- 
ences in the slaveholding states was thus stated: 

Unless the Southern Conferences organize as proposed, it is 
morally certain, in view of the evidence before the committee, 
that the gospel now regularly and successfully dispensed by the 
ministers of these Conferences to about one million slaves, in the 
various fields of missionary enterprise and pastoral charge, must, 
to a great extent be withheld from them, and “immense masses 
of this unfortunate class of our fellow-beings be left to perish” 
as the result of Church interference with the civil affairs and 
relations of the country. ! 
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The report ended with seven resolves, the first two of which 
are the most important. The first stated that it was “right, 
expedient and necessary” to erect “the Southern conferences 
into a distinct ecclesiastical connection” acting under the Plan 
of Separation. The second resolve expressed the desire to 
“maintain Christian union with the Church, North’ and 
stated that they would carefully consider any plan having 
for its object the union of the two great bodies. The first 
resolve passed by a vote of 95 to 2; the second passed 
unanimously.® 

These statements were a formal declaration of independence 
of Southern Methodism from the jurisdiction of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and internal 
evidence seems to show that William A. Smith of the Virginia 
Conference had much to do with their formulation. They 
formed not only a declaration of independence of Southern 
Methodism but also constituted the platform upon which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was to be constructed. 


Il | 
The first General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South, convened according to the plan determined 
by the Louisville Convention on May 1, 1846, in Petersburg, 
Virginia. Bishop Andrew having not yet arrived, and Bishop 
Soule not having yet adhered to the Southern Church, John 
Early of the Virginia Conference was elected President pro- 
tem. The Virginia delegates were the same as had represented 
the Conference at the Louisville Convention. William A. 


Smith and John Early were not only the recognized leaders 
8. For the full text of the Re Epa see Redford, op. cit., pp. 435-471. 
The full report may also be found in the History of the Organization, etc., 


pp: 207-233. The Report also appears in the Richmond Christian Advocate 
for June 5, 1845, where it fills eleven volumes. 
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of the Virginia Conference but also must be listed with 
William Capers of South Carolina and Lovick Pierce of 
Georgia as the leading statesmen in the formation of the new 
Church. Northern and Western Virginia, still adhering to the 
Northern Church, were not represented. 

On May 2, Bishop Soule addressed the Conference and 
announced his adherence to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. In the course of his remarks, he stated: 


And now that you have met and organized, the work is fully 
done. I have been a close observer of the different stages of this 
important matter. I have watched its progress carefully. And I am 
satisfied that every act is in strict accordance with the plan of 
separation of the General Conference of 1844. 
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And there can be no doubt but that the Southern leaders were 
conscientiously trying to proceed strictly in accordance to the 
provisions laid down in the Plan of Separation. 

The new Church now established was in every important 
respect identical with the Church from which it had separated. 
The new Church made only a few verbal changes in the old 
Discipline. To the original name was added only the word 
“South.” It was contended that there was no need for change 
in the Discipline since the South held that rightly interpreted 
and understood, their claims were fully vindicated and their 
tights protected in the old Discipline. Even the rule on 
slavery was left as it was. Attempts to change that rule at the 
Petersburg Conference resulted in one of the most interesting 
debates of the entire session. 

It was John Early of Virginia who took the lead in advocat- 
ing a change in the rule suggesting that certain annotations 
be added to make it applicable to slave-owning Methodists. 
Those advocating a change in the rule were generally from 
the Old South and the newer cotton states, while those who 
wished to retain the rule without change were from the west 
and the border. Thus it became evident that the new Church 
was divided over the old issue — slavery. Those who advocated 
change considered the rule a hindrance to the preaching of 
the gospel among the slaves, while it was recognized on all 
sides that there were difficulties either way. In the end a 
large majority of the delegates were determined that no change 
should be made, and thus arose the strange anomaly that the 
two Churches which had divided over the slave issue now 
had identical rules regarding it. After the decision had been 
made Bishop Andrew addressed the Conference, stating that 
he deplored the debate over the issue, and expressed regret 
that there seemed to be so much desire for a “system of 
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change.” He stated that wherever he had gone in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, he had declared that no change 
would be made, for if the rule was changed or removed it 
would cause disaffection in the border Conferences. In the 
course of the debate over the rule, William Winans of Missis- 
sippi declared that the section on slavery in the Discipline was 
a nullity anyhow in the South and to all intents and purposes 
repealed. 


The following is the section on slavery as it appears in the 
first book of Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South: 


Quest. What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of 
slavery? 


Ans. 1. We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of the 
great evil of slavery: and therefore no slaveholder shall be eligible 
to any official station in our Church hereafter, where the laws of 
the state in which he lives will admit of emancipation, and permit 
the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 


2. When any traveling preacher becomes an owner of a slave 
or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in 
our Church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emanci- 
pation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the states in 
which he lives. 


3. All preachers shall prudently enforce upon our members the 
necessity of teaching their slaves to read the word of God; and to 
allow them time to attend upon the worship of God in our regular 
days of divine service. 

4. Our colored preachers and official members shall have all 
the privileges which are usual to others in the quarterly con- 
ferences where the usages of the country do not forbid it. And 
the presiding elder may hold for them a separate district confer- 
ence, where the number of colored local preachers will justify it. 
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5. The annual conferences may employ colored preachers to 
travel and preach where their services are judged necessary; pro- 
vided that no one shall be employed without having been recom- 
mended according to the form of Discipline.° 


The Southern Church also saw no reason to change or 
repeal the statement in the General Rules, “Prohibiting the 
buying and selling of men, women, and children, with the 
intention to enslave them.”!” 

The rule prohibiting Methodists from buying and selling 
slaves had particular relevance for Virginia. Between 1830 
and 1840 the Virginia slave population had dropped some 
20,000. The exhausted tobacco lands and curtailed foreign 
markets had made slaves a liability in Virginia and as the 
editor of Niles Register noted, dealing in- slaves became “big 
business.” Between 1830 and 1860 Virginia alone exported 
about 220,000 slaves, while such states as Mississippi imported 
even larger numbers." 


As early as 1832 Thomas Jefferson Randolph asked the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, “How can an honorable mind, a patriot and 
a lover of his country, bear to see this ancient dominion . . . 
converted into one grand menagerie, where men are reared 
for market like oxen for the shambles?” During his campaign 
for Governor in 1855, Henry A. Wise told Virginians: 


You all own plenty of land, but it is poverty added to poverty. 
Poor land added to poor land, and nothing added to nothing 


9. The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Louisville, Ky.: Published by John Early of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, 1846. Pp. 195-196. 

10. Ibid., p. 24. 

11.See A. O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural 
History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860. CUrbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1926). See the statement as to the responsibility of slave 
labor for the continuance of the one-crop system in Virginia, p. 37. 
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makes nothing; while the owner is talking politics at Richmond, 
or in Congress, or spending the summers at White Springs, the 
Jand grows poorer and poorer, and this soon brings land, Negroes 
and all under the hammer.!* 


Negro-traders, agents and auctioneers were numerous in 
Richmond, which was the principal slave market in Virginia 
in the eighteen fifties. Bancroft lists 18 traders and 34 auc- 
tioneers who not only bought and sold slaves but hired them 
out.’ Many of the traders had private jails where the slaves 
were kept under lock and key while they were awaiting to be 
put on the auctioneer’s block. Alexandria, Lynchburg, and 
Petersburg were also active slave-buying and selling centers. 
Public auctions exhibited all the worst features of the trade, 
for the auctioneers were usually coarse, cruel fellows who 
gave no indication that they possessed any sympathy for the 
slaves as human beings. Slaves placed upon the block were 
often stripped to the skin, men and women alike, to be ex- 
amined by the prospective purchasers as though they were 
common livestock. Every self-respecting Virginian had noth- 
ing but contempt for the professional slave trader, and yet 
not a few self-respecting Virginians thought themselves com- 
pelled to sell slaves because of economic necessity. Few Vir- 
ginians ever thought of themselves as rearing slaves for the 
market. When compelled to sell slaves to send a son to the 
University or his family to the “Springs,” he felt regret 
and parted with his slaves with reluctance. Selling them was 
against his wishes and intention. The Southern Methodist 
Church not only condemned slave trading, but several books 
i goa especially Chapter V, “Virginia and the Richmond Market,” pp. 


13. Bancroft, op. cit., pp. 118-119. See also Article on the Slave Trade 
in the Dictionary of American History by F. M. Green, Vol. IV, pp. 91-93. 
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were written and numerous sermons preached dealing with 
the duties of masters to slaves. A favorite text for such sermons 
was Colossians IV: 1, “Masters give unto your servants [doulois, 
slaves] that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven.” The final chapter in William A. Smith's 
well-known Lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of Slavery 
deals with that theme while Bishop James O. Andrew also 
wrote a book on the subject." 

The routine business of the Petersburg General Conference 
is soon told. Two bishops were elected, William Capers of 
South Carolina and Robert Paine of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence and president of La Grange College. Bishops Andrew 
and Soule, assisted by Lovick Pierce and John Early, ordained 
the new bishops. A new Quarterly Review was authorized 
with the editorial office located in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Henry B. Bascom was chosen its editor. John Early of the 
Virginia Conference was elected Book-Agent while the editors 
of the three Southern Advocates published respectively in 
Louisville, Charleston, and Richmond were to serve as assis- 
tants to him and would be subject to his direction in all matters 
having to do with publications. Leroy M. Lee was chosen to 
continue as editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate. 

A significant action of the Petersburg Conference was the 
adoption of a lengthy report — three pages in the minutes — 
on the duty of the new Church toward the slave population, 
which opens with the statement: 


The duty of giving the gospel to the slave population is bind- 
ing on all, as they are severally able, with the same force of 
indispensible obligation. 


14. William A. Smith, Lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of 
Slavery, as exhibited in the Institution of Domestic Slavery in the United 
States, with the Duties of Masters to Slaves (Nashville, Tenn., 1856), 
pp. 265-328. 
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Since the Church South had now accepted slaveholding 
bishops as well as slaveholding preachers and members, op- 
position to Methodist work among the slaves largely ceased. 
By 1844 there were at least 200 traveling preachers in the 
Church who owned some 1,600 slaves; 1,000 local preachers 
who held 10,000 slaves, while there were some 25,000 Meth- 
odist laymen holding more than 200,000 slaves. This large 
number of Methodist-owned slaves naturally gave rise to an 
increased feeling of responsibility for slaves in general on the 
part of Southern Methodism. This increased concern bore 
fruit in a greatly increased colored membership in the Meth- 
odist Church, South. In 1850 there were 135,594 colored 
members, which increased to 188,036 by 1858. In 1844 there 
were 4,949 colored members in the Virginia conference; in 
1859 the number had increased to 6,861. 

Christian work among plantation slaves had begun in 1829 
and within ten years 17 missionaries had been assigned to 
work under three superintendents on 234 plantations. The 
outstanding leader in this movement was William Capers, 
who in 1844 was listed in the Minutes as superintendent of 
of the missions “to colored people” in the South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama conferences. In that year there were 
16 missions to colored people in the South Carolina Confer- 
ence alone while the Virginia Conference listed only three 
such missions. It is significant that the first bishop elected by 
the Southern Church had gained his recognized position as 
the foremost advocate of Negro missions and was himself an 
unwilling slave owner. The following statement taken from 
a biography of William Capers is an excellent summary of 
the Southern Methodist position on the relation of Southern 
Methodism to the Negro. It is both an explanation as well as 
a defense of the pro-slavery position into which the Southern 
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Church had been forced by a set of circumstances which they 
considered beyond their control. 


Originally brought from Western Africa, the most ignorant and 
degraded portion of the realm of paganism; enslaved, many of 
them, in their fatherland; victims of debasing superstitions; what 
recuperative element was there to be found in their condition? 
That inscrutable providence of God, whose march through the 
centuries is apparently slow but with unerring tread and in the 
right direction, seems to have overruled the cupidity of the British 
slave-traders, and allowed an exodus of hundreds of thousands of 
Africa’s children to the shores of this country, where under the 
mild form of servitude known in the Southern states, they con- 
tribute to the feeding and clothing of the world, and at the same 
time are environed with the light and saving influence of Christian 
civilization. Unfit for political freedom, unable to govern them- 
selves; but by color and cast, as well as by intellectual inferiority, 
beyond the possibility of any future absorption into the dominant 
white race, their condition requires but one additional element 
to render it, in their present circumstances, in the South, the best 
that appears attainable by them — and that is religious instruction, 
adapted to their mental capabilities. Much has been said or 
“shrieked” by traders in philanthropy, concerning the “chattel” 
into which the Negro has been transformed by Southern legisla- 
tion. The fact, however, remains unaltered, that the Southern law 
considers the slave a person, treats him as possessed of ethical 
character, and protects him as fully in his place, as it does the 
master in his. The public opinion freely concedes that moral 
capabilities and an immortal destiny righteously demand moral 
cultivation, religious opportunities — in a word the gospel, which is 
the chartered right of the poor, and the precious boon of the 
“bond” as well as the free. ‘The master is under obligation to have 
his servant taught the duties he owes to God and man. ‘This is one 
of the responsibilities involved in the relations between the parties; 
and from this responsibility there is no escape while the relation 
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exists and while the sanction of the New Testament is claimed 
for it.5 


IV 


A paramount issue facing Virginia Methodism in the years 
between 1844 and the close of the Civil War concerned the 
sectional allegiance of the Virginia sections of the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Conferences. Both of these conferences 
contained large areas of pro-slavery and pro-Southern senti- 
ment, and over the years between the division of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the War between the States, many 
churches were pulled into the orbit of the Southern Church. 

Both the Baltimore and Philadelphia conferences had 
thrown their lot with the Northern Church in 1844, but 
under the plan of separation “border societies” were permitted 
to withdraw to join the Church, South. 

As early as 1845 the Virginia Conference accepted the 
invitation of certain churches on the Eastern Shore, until then 
in the Philadelphia Conference, to send a Southern Methodist 
preacher to them."® The next year the Virginia Conference 
entered the Baltimore Conference at Warrenton and on the 
Northern Neck, and in 1847 sent preachers into the Valley 
of Virginia. Thus began an acrimonious dispute between 
churches, circuits, conferences, and the two great divisions of 
Episcopal Methodism which came to be known as the Border 
War. 

In some places, notably Alexandria, Leesburg, and Win- 
chester, congregations split. In some cases, formation of a 


15. W. M. Wightman, Life of William Capers, D.D. . . . including an 
Autobiography (Nashville, Tenn.), 1902 pp. 293-294. 

16. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South for the Years 1845-1857; Nashville, John Early et als.; 1846 
et seq.; pp. 20-21; 70; 116-117. 
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Negro congregation at the same time produced a three-way 
division. In others, the decision to adhere to one or the other 
section was hard fought and resulted in a close decision. ‘The 
Richmond Christian Advocate reports many of these contests, 
such as the two votes taken at Rectortown, where within a 
week the church first narrowly decided to adhere to the Balti- 
more Conference and then reversed its decision by a vote of 
37 to 36 and adhered to the Virginia Conference.” 

Many cases resulted in a resort to court action. In 1847, 
S. T. Moorman wrote the editor of the Richmond Christian 
Advocate concerning trouble in the area contested by the 
Virginia and Philadelphia conferences: 


In May [1846], at Eastville on Court day, there was an excited 
and exciting debate, between three members of the M. E. Church, 
holding their membership at Salem, on the one part, and the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney, in behalf of the community, on the 
other, which resulted in the passing of resolutions, prohibitory of 
the Philadelphia Conference preachers, coming among them.”!® 


In other instances armed conflict was the result. Moorman 
told of another disturbance on the Eastern Shore: 


As to the excitement at Guilford, Accomac, if rumor is to be 
relied on. . . . Rumor says, that, it having been reported, that the 
Rev. Mr. Hargis would not be permitted to preach at Guilford 
(which report is believed to have been wholly without founda- 
tion) fifteen or twenty of his brethren of the M. E. Church, armed 
themselves with pistols and other deadly weapons, and accom- 
panied Mr. Hargis to Guilford, as an escort, to see that he should 
not be prevented in his sacred work — that it was communion day 
—and that these brethren were seen kneeling at the sacramental 


17. Richmond Christian Advocate. Richmond, Va., September 2, 1847, 
p- 138. 

18. Letter of S. T. Moorman in Richmond Christian Advocate, Rich- 
mond, Va., April 15, 1847, p. 57. 
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board, receiving the communion at the hands of the minister 
whom they had accompanied, with deadly weapons upon their 
persons. This greatly excited the community.” 


Much of the acrimony in the Border War centered around 
Bishop William Capers of the Southern Church, who made 
several visits to the border country in 1847. He visited 
churches such as those of the Northern Neck, which had 
already voted to adhere to the South, cementing the affection 
of that area to the Virginia Conference and to the Southern 
Church.’9 But in other cases, Bishop Capers visited societies 
still loyal to the Methodist Episcopal Church. It would be 
difficult to prove that the Bishop did anything to persuade 
these churches to leave that church and to throw in their lot 
with the Southern Church, but it will be noted that their 
decision to do so in many cases followed shortly the Bishop’s 
visit.2° 

By 1848 the Virginia Conference had enough churches in 
Northern Virginia to organize a Fredericksburg district,?’ and 
four years later a Washington (D. C.) district was added, 
extending into Maryland, what is now West Virginia, and 
eventually even to the Eastern Shore. During the War the 
contact of most of this area with the Virginia conference was 
severed, and in 1866 the remains of these districts were trans- 
ferred to the Balimore Conference, then in the process of 
adhering to the Southern Church.” 

In many instances the outcome of the Border War remained 
in doubt during most of the 19th century. As late as 1955 


19. Richmond Christian Advocate, July 22, 1847, p. 114. 

20. Richmond Christian Advocate, November 4, 1847, p. 173. 

21. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South for the Years 1845-1857; Nashville, John Early et als; 1846 
et seq.; p. 176; p. 389 ff. 

22. Ibid., for 1866-1869, p. 11. 
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District Superintendents were still trying to adjudicate ques- 
tions of parsonage equity arising out of the conflict of the 
1850's. In some cases the situation resulted in great confusion, 
as when in the early war years, three annual conferences were 
appointing preachers to the same churches in Northern Vir- 
ginia: the Virginia Conference, the Baltimore Conference of 
the Northern Church, and the self-styled “independent” Bal- 
timore Conference which eventually entered the Southern 


Church. 
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The Fratricidal War 


The Southern people had lost their cause, for which let 
us unceasingly thank God; and they had lost their all. 
But they had not lost heart or hope or manhood or self- 
respect or courage, for which also let us thank God.! 


wie controversy which had been carried on for three decades 
in American Methodism previous to the beginning of hosti- 
lities in 1861 made it inevitable that each side should take a 
definite stand with its respective section when the war began. 
The Northern Methodists supported the cause of the Union 
with almost complete unanimity, while the Southern Metho- 
dists were perhaps even more devoted to the cause of the Con- 
federacy. The snapping of the ecclesiastical cords which had 
taken place in the three great Protestant bodies, the Metho- 


1. Gross Alexander, A History of the Methodist Church, South (New 
York, The American Church History, Series, Vol. XI, 1894) p. 76. 
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dists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians, was undoubtedly a 
major factor in preparing the way for the breach between 
North and South in 1861. Indeed there are valid arguments 
to support the statement that the split in the three largest 
Protestant bodies was not only the first break between the 
sections but was a principal cause of the final break in the 
nation. In the last speech made by John C. Calhoun in the 
United States Senate in the great debate over the Compromise 
of 1850, he stated: 


The cords which bind the states together are not only many 
but various. Some are spiritual or ecclesiastical; some are political, 
others social. Of these cords the strongest are those of a religious 
nature and they have begun to snap. The great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has divided; there is a Methodist Church, North, 
and a Methodist Church, South, and they are hostile. ‘The Baptists 
have likewise fallen asunder. ‘The cord which binds the Presby- 
terian Church is not entirely snapped, but some of its strands 
have given way. The Episcopal Church is the only one of the 
four great Protestant denominations which remains unbroken and 
entire. . . . If the agitation goes on, the same force, acting with 
increased intensity, will finally snap every cord, . . . and there will 
be nothing left to hold the states together except force. 


It was the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency 
of the United States by the newly formed Republican Party 
in November 1860 that led to the snapping of “every cord” 
that bound the states together, for the South interpreted 
Lincoln’s election as the triumph of abolitionism, which it 
considered the arch-enemy of the slaveholding South. 


2. For Calhoun’s entire speech, see The Congressional Globe, Vol. XXI, 
Part I, p. 451. For a full account of other speeches of Webster, Clay and 
Seward, see James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States, 1850-1877. 
CNew York, 1910) Vol. I, pp. 119-170. 
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I 
On May 23, 1861, the State of Virginia ratified an Ordin- 


ance of Secession from the Federal Union, the eighth state to 
take that action. Only Arkansas, North Carolina, and ‘Ten- 
nessee delayed longer than Virginia in withdrawing from the 
Union. In February 1861 the seven states in the lower South, 
which had seceded earlier, sent delegates to Montgomery, 
Alabama, and there formed the Confederate States of America 
with Jefferson Davis of Mississippi as president and Alexander 
H. Stephens of Georgia as vice-president. ‘Thus the fatal step 
was taken which was to be the prelude to four years of frat- 


ticidal war. ‘Io quote Woodrow Wilson: 


The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary 
series of steps was taken was one which would hardly have been 
questioned in the early years of the government. ... Then, few 
if any would have denied that a state could withdraw from the 
‘federal union’ as she might have declined to enter it. 


“But,” he continues, “constitutions are not mere legal docu- 
ments; they are the skeleton frame of a living organism... . 
and the course of events had nationalized the government 
once deemed confederate.” In other words history was at work 
changing a legal theory into an historical fact. The South in 
its concept of the Union had stood still, while the rest of the 
country had undergone profound change, and “standing still, 
she had retained the old principles which had once been 
universal.” “These,” as Wilson further states, “are not law- 
yer's facts; they are historian’s facts.” Until the war came there 
had been but a “dim realization” of these facts. To consider 
the Constitution a living organism, a “vehical of life” was a 
concept created by these momentous events.2 To use Von 
Holst’s words: “The Union was not broken up because sec- 

3. Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. CNew York 


and London: 1901) pp. 210-212. 
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tional parties had been formed, but sectional parties had been 
formed because the Union had become sectionalized.” And 
the nation had become sectionalized because the two sections, 
the North and the South, had developed politically, econom- 
ically, and socially in radically different ways. 

At first neither side expected actual conflict of arms and 
there was strong support on both sides for some kind of com- 
promise that would eventually heal the breach. The Virginia 
Legislature invited the states toa great peace convention which 
met in Washington, the very day the delegates from the 
seceded states gathered at Montgomery to form a Southern 
confederacy. Ex-President John Tyler of Virginia presided 
over the 150 delegates from 21 states. The seven states that 
had already seceded were, of course, not represented. After 
three weeks of serious deliberation an amendment to the con- 
stitution was proposed by which new territories were to be 
admitted to the Union, which it was hoped would satisfy both 
slave and free states. When it was presented to the Senate on 
March 4, however, only seven votes were cast in its favor.* 

The sentiment favoring secession in Virginia was by no 
means unanimous. In the national election of 1860 Virginia 
had returned a majority favoring the two union party candi- 
dates as against the candidates favoring secession. The three 
parties favoring the Union in 1860, the Douglas, the Bell and 
the Lincoln parties, polled all together 92,900 votes in Vir- 
ginia, while the party favoring secession polled 74,323 votes. 
Many of the large planters voted for the preservation of the 
Union, while many of the small slaveholders favored 
secession.” 

4. James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States, 1850-1888 (7 vols.) 
CNew York, 1907), Vol. III, pp. 305-306. 

5. An excellent account of the election of 1860 in Virginia will be found 


in C. H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776-1861 (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1910), pp. 330-338. 
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Robert E. Lee furnishes a notable example of the hesitation 
and the soul searching which many highminded and sincere 
Virginians experienced as they faced the question of with- 
drawing from the Union. In a letter dated December 27, 
1858, Lee stated that he believed that “slavery as an institu- 
tion” was “a moral and political evil,” and that he loved the 
Union and had a soldier’s devotion to the flag. In a letter 
dated January 3, 1861, to his family, he stated that he had 
been reading Everett’s Life of Washington and he remarked 
“How his [Washington’s] spirit would be grieved could he 
see the wreck of his mighty labors!” “I will not,” he con- 
tinued, “permit myself to believe till all ground of hope is 
gone that the work of his noble deeds will be destroyed... .” 
As he was leaving his command in Texas for Washington on 
the order of General Scott, he was asked by his young officers, 
“Do you intend to go South or remain North?” Lee replied, 
“I shall never bear arms against the Union . . . but it may be 
necessary for me to carry a musket in defense of my native 
state, Virginia, in which case I shall not prove recreant to my 
duty.” He believed that the South had just grievances, yet he 
did not believe that these evils were great enough to warrant 
revolution, and to him secession was nothing less. ‘To Captain 
George B. Crosby, he expressed confidence that Virginia 
would not act on impulse, and that she would exhaust every 
means consistent with honor to avert civil war. He further 
stated that there were no personal sacrifices he would not 
make to save his beloved country from such a dreadful calam- 
ity, but he again added that under no circumstances “could 
he bare his sword against Virginia’s sons.” And as he spoke 
tears came to his eyes and he turned away to avoid showing 
his emotion. Apropos of Robert E. Lee’s deep loyalty to Vir- 
ginia, Douglas Southall Freeman remarks that “All Lees had 
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John C. Granbery 


been Americans, but they had been Virginians first.” Dearly 
as Lee loved the Union, anxious as he was to see it preserved, 
he could not bear arms against the South. “Virginia's action 
controlled his.”® 

The mental struggle which Robert E. Lee experienced dur- 
ing these fateful months was duplicated by John Cowper 
Granbery, who when the war began was the Methodist chap- 
Jain at the University of Virginia and in 1882 was to become 
a bishop. A graduate of Randolph-Macon College in the Class 
of 1848, he had sat under the lectures of President William 


6. Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography CNew York, 
Scribner’s, 1936) 4 vols., Vol. 1, pp. 419; 424-425; 426-427; 439-440. 
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A. Smith, in which the institution of slavery was vigorously 
defended, but as his biographer has stated he had not been 
convinced. Even at that early date, he was doubtful of the 
wisdom of the ardent pro-slavery party “all-powerful though 
it was in southern Virginia.” Finally, in the words of Professor 
William E. Dodd, “he warmed to the feelings of his surround- 
ings” and came to think that the South ought to secede and 
fight for her constitutional rights. He stated, however, that he 
entertained no ill feeling toward the South’s adversaries, but 
only regret and sorrow that the crisis would bring fire and 
sword, panic and destruction to his beloved Virginia. In a 


letter dated May 14, 1861, he stated: 


I have weighed the matter and prepared my own mind as far 
as deliberation before the events can prepare it, for sanguinary 
battles, reverses, panics, sacrifices of property and all the long 
list of woes which are involved in such strife. 


Though deeply impressed with the many probable calamities 
involved in the struggle he believed that in the end success 
would come to the cause.’ 


II 
When Richmond became the capital of the Confederacy, it 


was inevitable that Virginia was to be the principal battle- 
ground of the war. Of the six great military campaigns waged 
by the Federal forces against the Confederacy, four were 
fought on Virginia soil. In 1861 came the first great battle 
of the war, Manassas or Bull Run. In 1862 came the Penin- 
sula campaign in which the Union forces sought the capture 
of Richmond in a series of great battles, attacking from the 


7. “Bishop John Cowper Granbery,” by William E. Dodd. The John P. 
Branch Historical Papers (Ashland, Virginia: Randolph-Macon College, 
1901), Vol. I. pp. 187-197. 
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coast. Then came the bloody battles of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville; in May 1864 there were the battles of the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor and the series of 
engagements around Petersburg, and finally in 1865 came 
Five Forks and Appomattox. It has been estimated that some 
50,000 men were killed on Virginia soil and probably some 
100,000 died of wounds and ‘disease. Besides the military 
campaigns in eastern Virginia there were the extensive opera- 
tions in the Valley of Virginia. 

It seems almost incredible that the Church could live and 
carry on its work in the midst of the vast social, economic and 
political confusion engendered by such great military cam- 
paigns which swept over Virginia during these four terrible 
years. And yet the churches did live and carry on their work 
effectively as the Conference Minutes for the war years testify. 

The 1860 session of the Virginia Conference met in Alex- 
andria on November 20 and remained in session for 10 days 
with Bishop Robert Paine presiding. Bishop Paine, a native 
of North Carolina, was the first president of La Grange Col- 
lege in Franklin, Alabama, where he remained for 16 years 
until his election to the episcopacy at the first General Con- 
ference of the Southern Church, which met in Petersburg, 
Virginia, in 1846. He had taken a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Southern Church, serving as chairman of the 
committee which prepared the Plan of Separation. He played 
an important role in keeping religion alive during the war 
years and guided it wisely during the reconstruction period. 
In politics he was not a partisan, and for 30 years previous 
to the war he had not voted in presidential elections, fearing 
a display of partisanship on his part might hinder his moral 
and religious influence. In 1860 the Virginia Conference 
was divided into nine districts as follows: Richmond, Fred- 
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ericksburg, Washington, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Danville, 
Farmville, Petersburg, and Norfolk. ‘There were 178 charges, 
a white membership of 36,732 and 3,427 probationers. ‘The 
colored members numbered 7,070 with 497 colored proba- 
tioners and 14 colored missions. 

The Virginia Conference met on schedule each of the four 
succeeding years. The 1861 session met in Norfolk with 
Bishop James O. Andrew presiding; that of 1862 met in 
Petersburg, November 19-28, with Bishop John Early pre- 
siding, the only Virginian in the college of bishops; the session 
of 1863 was held in Richmond at the usual time in November 
with Bishop Pierce as president. Lynchburg was the seat of 
the Conference of 1864 with William A. Smith, president 
of Randolph-Macon College, presiding, the only session of the 
Conference during the war years at which a bishop was not 
present. There were small decreases in church membership 
reported for 1861 and 1862, but in 1863 the decline was 
11,150 in white membership while the colored membership 
was reduced to less than half the total of the previous years. 
The decline in colored membership continued in the succeed- 
ing years and in 1865 there were only 1,504 Negro members 
remaining in the Conference, a decline for the war years of 
more than five thousand. 


Ill 


Motivated by the great Confederate victory at Chancellors- 
ville in May 1863, one of General Lee’s most brilliant vic- 
tories, together with the deep resentment felt in the South 


over the Emancipation Proclamation issued on January 1, 
8. See article on “Bishop Robert Paine” ey Paul N. Garber, Dictionary 
of American Biography, Vol. XIV (New York, 1934), pp. 155-156. 
9. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 1858-1865 CNashville, Tenn.: 1859; 1860; 1870). 
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1863, a conference of ministers in the City of Richmond were 
led to formulate an address to Christians throughout the 
world to be sent out in the name of the Clergy of the Con- 
federate States of America. Of the more than go signers of 
this long and elaborate statement, about half were from Vir- 
ginia and among them were the names of the leading Meth- 
odists of the state, Bishop John Early, President William A. 
Smith of Randolph-Macon College, Leroy M. Lee, James A. 
Duncan, the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, and 
D. S. Doggett, later to become a bishop in the Church, besides 
Bishops James O. Andrew of Alabama and George F. Pierce 
of Georgia. Many of the most influential ministers of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episcopalian communions were also 
signers. [he address was prefaced with the statement that: 


We speak not in the spirit of controversy, not by political in- 
spiration, but as the servants of the most High God, we speak the 
“truth in love,” concerning the things which make for peace. 


The address began with the statement that the purpose of 
the war from the Northern standpoint was to restore the 
Union, which, they insist, was impossible to accomplish. If 
subjugation were possible, it was asked would the United 
States gain anything, “for a nation is not governed which is 
perpetually to be conquered.” The address further insisted 
that the Confederacy was not attempting to overthrow the 
government of the United States; the withdrawal of the 
southern states was not for the purpose of destroying the 
United States government but was simply to defend them- 
selves. ‘Their object, they declared, was peace, but “our foes” 
preferred war, “a purpose unworthy of a Christian nation.” 
They insisted that their action was final; and the formation 
of the Confederate States was a fixed fact “promising in no 
respect a restoration of the former Union. . . . Our institutions, 
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habits, tastes, pursuits, and religion suggest no wish for recon- 
struction of the Union... .” 

The main section of the address, however, was a flaming 
protest against the Emancipation Proclamation introduced with 
these strong words: 


Among all the indefensible acts growing out of the inexcusable 
war waged against us . . . is the recent proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, seeking the emancipation of the slaves 
of the South, which is, in our judgment, a suitable occasion for 
solemn protest on the part of the people of God throughout the 
world, 


since the proclamation conduced to slave insurrection, which 
would make necessary the slaughter of tens of thousands of 
“poor deluded insurrectionists.” 


Let it go forth from our lips while we live; let it be recorded 
of us when we are dead, that we, ministers of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and members of his holy Church, with our hands upon the 
Bible, at once the sacred charter of our liberties and the founda- 
tion of our faith, call heaven and earth to record, that in the name 
of Him whose we are, and whom we serve we protest. 


The address further contended that the war had accomplished 
no good results, while hundreds of thousands of lives had 
been lost and not a single county or section of the seceded 
states had returned to the Union. 

The pretext that the Emancipation Proclamation was a 
philanthropic measure, the address continued, would not de- 
ceive intelligent men, but it would awaken a deeper resent- 
ment than ever; it “inflamed the people of the South before” 
and would quench the last sentiment of respect that might 
have lingered in their breasts for the United States government. 

The address closed with a defense of slavery as it existed 
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in the South, stating that they realized that the South suffered 
undeserved reproach because of its attitude toward slavery, 
but they testified “in the sight of God, that the relation of 
master and slave among us, however we may deplore abuses 
in this as in other relations of mankind, is not incompatible 
with our holy Christianity, and that the presence of the 
Africans in our land is an occasion of gratitude on their be- 
half before God.” In fact “the South has done more than any 
people on earth for the Christianization of the African race” 
and they considered this plan for benefitting the Africans as 
providential and abolitionism “as an interference with the 
plans of Divine Providence.” ‘The last paragraphs called atten- 
tion to the fact that the leadership in the Confederacy was in 
the hands of devout church members. The address closed 
with an appeal for an enlightened Christian.sentiment “against 
war, against persecution for conscience sake, against the ravag- 
ing of the Church of God by fanatical invasion.””” 

The deep indignation over the Emancipation Proclamation 
expressed in this address, indorsed, as it was, by the principal 
religious leaders of the South, can best be understood against 
a background of long-standing dread of slave insurrections 
which had prevailed in the South. In Virginia, even more 
than in the rest of the South, the liberal Revolutionary tra- 
dition, together with the decline of slave prices had initiated 
a strong wave of private manumissions. John Randolph freed 
nearly 4oo slaves in 1833 and a host of lesser slaveholders had 
followed a similar course, releasing over 100,000 slaves by 

10. For the entire address, together with the names of the signers, see 
Edward McPherson, The Political History of the United States of America 
during the Great Rebellion, etc. (Washington, D. C., 1882, Fourth edition), 
pp: 517-520. This is one of the most complete documentary histories of the 
war years. The address was also published in full in the Richmond Chris- 


tian Advocate, April 23. 1863, accompanied with the statement that “Its 
origin was from no political source.” 
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1861. In 1850 there were 54,333 free Negroes in Virginia. 
This large number of free Negroes was one of the factors 
which gave rise to a fear of slave insurrections.!! Numerous 
travelers in the South in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury noticed a tacit foreboding of servile insurrection. Recent 
studies have shown that slave insurrections in the South were 
much more numerous than had been supposed. ‘Though there 
were few slave insurrections on as large a scale as Nat ‘Turner’s 
rebellion which took place in Southampton County, Virginia, 
in 1831, yet there was undoubtedly continual plotting among 
slaves. Here was probably the principal reason why South- 
erners feared and hated abolitionism, because they envisaged 
the possibility of bloody insurrections as a consequence of its 
agitation. The reference in the above address to the bloody 
tragedy that might well result from emancipation and the 
necessity of slaughtering thousands of deluded slaves, if such 
revolts should occur, clearly indicates at least one of the main 
motives back of the address.” 

The address of the Confederate clergy to Christians through- 
out the world reflects the general Southern attitude toward 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Newspapers in every section 
of the South denounced it, terming it an “Insurrectionary 
Proclamation; a dreadful threat of servile insurrection”; an 
attempt to set nonslaveholders against slaveholders. In a flam- 

11. See Harvey Wish, “American Slave Insurrections before 1861,” 
Journal of Negro History: XXII (1937), 299-300. Also Harvey Wish, 
George Fitzhugh, Propagandist of the Old South (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1943); numerous references. See also Clement 
Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press, 1940), especially Chapter IV: “The Fear of Servile 
Insurrection,” pp. 89-117. 

12. Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts (New York, 
Columbia University Press: 1943). A thorough study of the whole subject. 


See also James Ford Rhodes, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 376-379 on fear of slave 
revolts. 
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ing speech on the floor of the Confederate Senate the Proc- 
lamation was described as an atrocious and infernal scheme, 
“unparalleled in the blackest and bloodiest pages of savage 
strife.” It was held to surpass in atrocious cruelty the most 
“signal despotisms that ever disgraced the earth, and reveals 
the design of the enemy to be, regardless of the laws of God 
or man, the subjugation or annihilation of these Confederate 
States.” The editor of the Richmond Whig (October 22, 1862) 
warned the Lincoln Administration that unless the Proclama- 
tion was withdrawn “we can no longer be held to the practice 
of civilized warfare.” On the other hand there is evidence 
that many leading Southerners held the Proclamation in con- 
tempt and considered it abortive and futile, evidenced by the 
fact that the common price of slaves during the last year of 
the war was between three to five thousand each in inflated 
Confederate currency.” 


IV 


In the very midst of the growing tension between North 
and South over the presidential election of 1860, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal General Conference, meeting in Buffalo in May 
of that year, adopted, by a large majority, a new Rule on 
Slavery. The Rule declared “the buying, selling or holding of 
human beings as chattels” to be “contrary to the laws of God” 
and called upon the preachers and people to keep themselves 
free from “this great evil.” The Rule implied that slaveholders 
were to be expelled from the Church. This radical action of 
the Northern General Conference brought immediate protests 
from all the border conferences where there were numerous 


13. For numerous references to the Southern reaction to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, see E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865 (Vol. VII of A History of the South) CLouisiana 
State University Press, 1950), pp. 264-266. 
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slaveholders still in communion with the Northern Church. 
The strongest opposition to the New Rule came from the 
Baltimore Conference, whose territory included a large section 
of Virginia. At the session of the Baltimore Conference which 
met in Staunton, Virginia, in March 1861, resolutions were 
introduced declaring the immediate separation from the juris- 
diction of the Northern General Conference and stating that 
they would not reunite with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
until (1) the New Rule on Slavery had been abrogated; (2) 
the question of slavery had been transferred to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Annual Conferences; and (3) a fair proportion 
of the church periodicals had been placed under the charge 
of slaveholding conferences. Although the presiding bishop 
refused to put the question, declaring it “a violation of the 
order and discipline” of the Church, it was ascertained that 
a majority of the Conference was in favor of such action. 

In 1862, owing to the fact that the Northern and Southern 
armies separated Maryland and Virginia, the Baltimore Con- 
ference met in three sections. One, made up of the districts 
lying in Virginia, met in Harrisonburg, Virginia; a second 
section met in the Light Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Baltimore under the authority of the Northern Church; 
while a third, composed of five members, in full sympathy 
with the Virginia part of the conference, met in the counting- 
room of a friendly merchant in Baltimore. It is the Virginia 
section of the Baltimore Conference with which we are con- 
cerned here. 

The Virginia section of the former Baltimore Conference 
held four sessions during the war years. The 1862 session 
met in Harrisonburg, Virginia, with 32 preachers present, 
which was only about one half of the number of preachers 
in sympathy with them. In a series of resolutions at this 
Conference, it was resolved: 
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That in cheerful compliance with the Word of God, which 
enjoins obedience to the “Powers that be” we claim to be good 
and loyal citizens of these Confederate States, and 


look forward to union with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The final resolve called for the appointment of three 
“fraternal messengers” to attend the next session of the Gen- 


eral Conference of the M. E. Church, South, to “aid the 


furtherance of the object above specified.” The resolutions 
also stated that 


. .. though separated by the stern circumstances of war from our 
brethren, both in Virginia and Maryland, we are an integral part 
of the Baltimore Conference. ‘The strong ties of nearly a century 
cannot be easily broken . . . our hearts are still with brethren 


beloved. 


but owing to “peculiar circumstances of difficulty” it would 
be improper and premature” to attempt to fix the relations 
of our Church.” Thus though in full sympathy with the 
Southern cause and looking forward to becoming an integral 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Virginia 
section of the Baltimore Conference remained a separate 
entity, independent of the Northern Church “though still 
claiming to be, notwithstanding, an integral part of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.” 


14. All the documents relating to the Baltimore Conference (the Vir- 
ginia section) during the war years have been published under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
under the title Minutes of the Sessions of the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
held at Harrisonburg, Va., March 14, 1862; Churchville, Va., March 19, 
1863; Bridgewater. Va., March 10, 1864; Salem, Va., March 9, 1865. Rev. 
John S. Martin, Secretary (Staunton, Va., 1899). 

Raymond Fitzhugh Wrenn and Nolan B, Harmon have helped greatly 
by assisting in the research for this and other sections relating to the 


Baltimore Conference and Northern Virginia Methodism. Nolan B. 
Harmon is the Book Editor of The Methodist Church. 
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The 1863 session of the Baltimore Conference met in 
Augusta County at Churchville with 43 preachers in attend- 
ance and 41 absent. The large number of absent members 
was due to the fact that many charges were within the 
“enemie’s lines’ while the desolations of war and the difh- 
culties of transportation hindered others from attending. Since 
the Baltimore Conference was an independent body there 
were no bishops to perform such episcopal functions as ordina- 
tion. ‘This situation the Conference attempted to meet at 
its session in Bridgewater, Rockingham County, in March 
1864 when it adopted a resolution authorizing the Senior 
Presiding Elder of the Conference to communicate with the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, requesting 
that the bishops of that Church ordain the duly elected 
Deacons and Elders, “at such time and place as such Bishop 
or Bishops may designate.” At the 1864 session the Conference 
again asserted that it is “a separate, distinct and independent 
Church . . . under no foreign jurisdiction or control” and is in 
no wise responsible for the acts of the so-called Baltimore 
Conference north of the Potomac. The Conference again 
authorized fraternal messengers to the ensuing General Con- 
ference of the Southern Church. In that year the Conference 
consisted of seven districts and 60 charges. 

The loyalty of the Baltimore Conference to the Confederate 
cause is indicated by the large numbers of chaplains it sup- 
plied to the Confederate armies. In 1863 seven chaplains are 
listed in the Conference Minutes and another chaplain was 
serving the hospital at Charlottesville; in the Minutes for 1864 
fourteen chaplains are listed; eight are listed in 1865 besides 
two missionaries to the Confederate armies. 

When the 1865 session of the Baltimore @ erence! 
at Salem in Roanoke County on March 9, the war was near- 
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ing its close and the brief Minutes indicate the brave attempt 
to carry on the affairs of the Church in the face of uncertainty 
and the approaching disintegration of the Confederate cause. 
Bishop Early of the Southern Church visited the conference 
and reported that he had ordained nine to the office of Deacon 
and nine Elders in the Baltimore Conference. Increasing 
intemperance among the people and especially among the 
soldiers occupied the attention of the Conference which 
adopted, among others, the following resolves: 


Resolved, ‘That we consider the use of strong drinks among our 
beloved soldiers and the pernicious example of many of our officers 
and men in authority, as most disastrous to the cause of our civil 
liberties and good morals. 


Resolved, ‘That we regret to see, even in these calamitous times 
of war, that in many minds avarice has become the ruling spirit; 
the fruits of the earth are being manufactured into alcoholic drinks, 
for the purpose of gain, and this nefarious traffic is being pro- 
tected by members of the Church. We avow our unswerving pur- 
pose to bring to bear the law as found in the book of Discipline, 
so far as it reaches such cases, and the trafhic for gain receives our 
unqualified disapprobation to whomsoever it may apply. 


A majority of the leaders of the Baltimore Conference which 
adhered to the Southern Church were Virginians. Prominent 
among them was John S. Martin, a native of Alexandria, who 
had been pastor of leading churches of the old, undivided 
Baltimore Conference. He was at various times presiding 
elder, and had served circuits of as many as 28 appointments. 
For 35 years he was secretary of the Baltimore Conference. 
As secretary of the Conference, he managed to preserve the 
historic records of that conference by hiding them from a 
United States Army provost guard detailed to search for them 
in Baltimore, shipping them secretly to Norfolk. Eventually 
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John S. Martin 


they were taken up the old James River Canal to Lexington, 
where Martin was then pastor and presiding elder, to be 
preserved for the duration of the war. Martin represented his 
conference in two general conferences of the Northern Church 
and seven of the Southern Church, serving as secretary of the 
latter in 1884 and 1886. 


V 


All wars tend to become “holy wars,” a fact borne out in the 
great conflict between North and South. Southerners fought 
to repell invasion and to win independence, both to them 
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holy causes; Northerners fought to save the Union and after 
1863 to liberate four millions of bondsmen, also to them holy 
causes. It was natural therefore that both sides should identify 
their causes with their religion and yet as history shows, 
nothing is more inimical to vital religion than war. 


The sound of the drum calling for volunteers, the training of 
soldiers, companies leaving for the war, are but scenes of every 
day’s occurrence. Amid the excitement consequent upon such a 
state of things, the institutions of religion suffer. 


Indeed the minister and the people are continually in danger 
of having their feelings more deeply interested in the fearful 
conflict than in their own growth in grace or in the winning 
of soldiers for Christ. Both religion and patriotism have their 
seat in the emotions, and in times like these the two great 
emotions tend to merge. The South particularly was more 
emotionally conditioned to stress the connection of their cause 
with religion, partly because their greatest leaders were more 
vitally related to the churches than were their counterparts 
in the North.© 

The close alignment of religion and patriotism is admirably 
illustrated in the columns of the Richmond Christian Advocate 
during the war years. A careful turning of its pages for the 
years 1861 to 1865, in an attempt to gain some insight into 
church life, is fruitless, for there was almost a complete absence 
of local church news during those tense years. Both the edi- 
torial policy and the news appearing in its columns centered 
in the war and patriotism became so entwined with religion 
that one was indistinguishable from the other. In the issue 
of February 27, 1862, the two leading articles were the 
Inaugural Address of President Jefferson Davis and a flaming 


15. E. D. Fite, Soical and Industrial Conditions During the Civil War 
CNew York: 1910), pp. 304-310. 
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editorial entitled “We will never Surrender.” The following 
extracts from this leading editorial reflect the passionate 
patriotism of the editor: 


Let the Lincolnites know once and for all that if it takes seventy 
times seventy years to drive back the thieving miscreants who have 
invaded us, that we will accept the war as a better social status 
than union with such people again. . . . We will, if God decide it 
so, prefer to will the war to our children as the noble legacy of 
their fathers — train the little ones to the music of the fife and 
the roar of cannon and teach them to smile at the flash of steel, 
and with dying breath bequeath to them the cause of truth and 
right and liberty. 


Numerous communications from chaplains describing religious 
conditions in the armies appear in almost every issue. In the 
issue of April 2, 1863, there is an appeal from the chaplains 
of the Second Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia urging 
that more chaplains be provided, stating that some entire 
brigades are without chaplains. Bishop James O. Andrew, 
writing from Emory and Henry College in the issue of Novem- 
ber 14, 1861, deplored the widespread practice of extortioners 
taking advantage of the necessities of war. The price of salt, 
he stated, had risen from 50 cents per bushel to 75 cents and 
that the Ladies of the Soldiers Aid Society had been forced 
to buy needed materials from a Jew, the only one from whom 
they could buy at a fair price. 

William W. Bennett in his Great Revival which Prevailed 
in the Southern Armies lists the numerous adverse influences 
which surrounded the soldiers. In army life there was con- 
stant temptation to recklessness and in its wake followed 
gambling, profanity, drunkenness and kindred vices. He noted 
also that in many sections of the South the state of public 
morals was low. Many churches were closed because their 
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ministers had gone to war, Sunday Schools were disorganized 
and “such a thing as the conversion of souls seemed scarcely 
to enter into the mind of either clergy or laity.” Many young 
men who entered the army as “the avowed enemies of strong 
drink soon fell victims to the demon of the bottle.” One Con- 
federate general of distinction is said to have remarked that 
“if the South is overthrown, its epitaph should be ‘Died of 
Whiskey.’ ” The vast amount of grain used in the manufacture 
of whiskey greatly increased during the war years. The dis- 
tillers in one county of Virginia consumed 31,000 bushels of 
grain in one year in the making of hard liquor, enough to feed 
600 families for that length of time. In Augusta County, 
Virginia, 50,000 bushels of grain were used every month by 
the distillers. Drunkenness and profanity in the camp were 
frequently attributable to the influence of ofhcers, large num- 
bers of whom were both profane and hard drinkers, if not 
drunkards.!’ 

The most appalling evil, however, which prevailed in the 
Confederacy during the war years, according to numerous 
contemporaries, was the “widespread and evil spirit of ex- 
tortion.” “If,” Bennett states, “there ever was a time when 
the apostolic warning that ‘the love of money is the root of 
all evil,’ received a full confirmation among any people, it was 
in those mournful days of the Confederacy when, in all the 
avenues of trade, and even in the rear of our war-stricken and 
faltering army, like a dreadful portent, the extortioners sat, 
croaking day and night their horseleech cry, Give! Give!” 
In a great Bible convention held in Augusta, Georgia, during 
the war, made up of leading laymen and ministers of all 

16. William W. Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival which Pre- 


vailed in the Southern Armies during the Late Civil War, etc. (Phila- 
delphia, 1877), p. 31, Chapter III. 


17. Ibid. pp. 34-36. 
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denominations, Bishop Pierce made one of the main addresses 
in which occur these words: 


This cursed lust of gain, this Shylock exaction, more than all 
things else, embarrassed the government, impared public credit, 
depreciated the currency, caused great distress among the poorer 
classes, sowed the seeds of disaffection broadcast over the land, 


and finally broke the spirit of the people and the army. 
Ben Irvin Wiley in his study of the Confederate soldier 


notes four basic reasons why large-scale revivalism swept 
through the Confederate armies, particularly the Army of 
Northern Virginia, during the latter years of the war, whereas 
no such phenomenon occurred in the Federal armies. He 
lists first, the fact that the Southern churches had conditioned 
the soldiers for the reception of a revivalist gospel by wide- 
spread and aggressive denominational activities among the 
soldiers of the Confederacy. All the Southern evangelical 
churches distributed millions of tracts, ‘Testaments, and Bibles 
and special religious periodicals in the armies, dealing with 
such subjects as the evils of drink, gambling, and the danger 
of lewd and base companions. The most widely distributed 
and popular of all the soldier tracts was one entitled A Mother's 
Parting Words to her Soldier Boy. Written in letter form and 
in simple homelike language, such as any mother would use 
in writing her son, its admonitions to right living were par- 
ticularly effective in reaching the hearts and minds of boys 
away from parental care. 

A second influence which accounted for the great revivals 
among Southern soldiers was the fact that most of the boys 
in gray came from communities where revivals were common, 
and they were thus emotionally conditioned to the revival 
appeal. A third fact which helps account for the revivals was 


18. Bennett, op. cit., p. 42. 
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the turn in the fortunes of war, from a succession of great 
Confederate victories to a series of Confederate defeats. In 
the early years of the war Southern optimism was everywhere 
in evidence. After Gettysburg and Vicksburg came a change 
in attitude and there began to be doubt as to the invincibility 
of Southern arms. The change from full confidence to doubt 
in the final outcome naturally created a greater feeling of 
dependence upon a power greater than military might. And 
it is significant that the revivals in the Army of Northern 
Virginia were at their peak after Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 
A fourth factor which turned the soldiers’ thoughts to religion 
was the increasing confrontation of the soldier with the pros- 
pect of death on the battlefield. Such were the factors which 
brought about the conversion of some 150,000 Confederate 
soldiers during the last two years of the war.’ 

Most of the religious activity carried on in the Confederate 
armies was interdenominational in character. At a revival 
meeting held in a Brigade at Fredericksburg in 1863 the 
sermon was preached by a Presbyterian “introduced by Baptist 
services, under the direction of a Methodist chaplain, in an 
Episcopal Church.” And this, we are told, was the usual thing 
throughout the army. No one was expected to compromise 
the peculiar tenets of his own church, but the army chaplains 
and the army missionaries of the several denominations found 
common ground upon which they all could stand. Nor was 
there any attempt at proselyting in these joint meetings.” 


19. Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of 
the Confederacy. (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1943) Particularly 
Chapter X, “Consolations of the Spirit,” a fresh and lively study of a 
hitherto neglected phase of the War between the States. 

20. J. William Jones, Christ in the Camp or Religion in Lee’s Army. 
With an Introduction by Rev. J. C. Granbery, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (Richmond, Va., 1887). See Chapter VII, “The 
Work of the Chaplains and Missionaries.” This is the most detailed account 
of the revivals in the Army of Northern Virginia. The author of the book 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, furnished more 
than 200 chaplains to the Confederate Army during the 
course of the war, besides some 32 army missionaries. There 
were also an unusual number of Southern Methodist preachers 
who served either as ordinary soldiers or officers in the Con- 
federate armies. The Virginia Conference listed nine serving 
in this capacity, 22 who served as chaplains, and two who 
were missionaries.”! 

The Methodists made large contributions to the circulation 
of tracts and Bibles among the Confederate soldiers. They 
cooperated in the Evangelical Tract Society organized in 
Petersburg, Virginia, the first year of the war, and published 
two soldiers’ periodicals, the Soldier’s Paper issued from Rich- 
mond for Virginia and North Carolina troops, and the Army 


was a former chaplain in Lee’s army, as was also the Methodist bishop, 
J. C. Granbery, who contributed the Introduction. 

See also John C. Granbery’s letters in the Richmond Christian Advocate 
(1863). 


21. W. W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War 
(Cincinnati, 1912), Appendix E, pp. 219-225. 

The following are the names of the Confederate chaplains who were 
members of the Virginia Conference: J. C. Granbery, James E. Joyner, 
P. F. August, William W. Berry, James R. Waggoner, James E. McSparran, 
J. M. Anderson, George E. Booker, James B. Fitzpatrick, James P. Garland, 
William E. Edwards, Robert Hardee, Jr., William W. Duncan, Thomas A. 
Ware, Adam C. Bledsoe, Robert B. Boedles:) Samuel V. Hoyle, John J. 
Lafferty, Benjamin C. Spiller, Wesley C. Hammond, John D. Blackwell, 
W. H. Wheelwright (Virginia Conference Minutes, 1861-1865). The fol- 
lowing are the Chaplains furnished to the Confederate armies from the 
Baltimore Conference, which at the end of the War became a part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: D. Ball, J. P. Hyde, J. J. Engle, 
C. F. Linthicum, J. M. Grandin, T. M. Carson, John Landstreet, L. W. 
Haslup, G. G. Brooke, P. B. Smith, S. Rogers, M. G. Balthis, S. F. Butt, 
W. B. McNeer, G. H. Zimmerman, J. T. Maxwell, R. N. Pool. (Minutes 
of the Sessions of the Baltimore Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Staunton, Va., 1899.) 

Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, who was Surgeon-General of the Con- 
federacy at the close of the War was a native of Petersburg and a steward 
of Ntet Street Methodist Church there. 
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and Navy Herald from Macon, Georgia. W. W. Bennett 
was appointed agent of the Soldiers ‘Tract Society at the Vir- 
ginia Conference of 1862 and continued in that office to the 
end of the war. One of his most dramatic exploits was the 
running of the blockade to secure Bibles and Testaments for 
the Confederate soldiers from England. 

James A. Duncan, besides serving as pastor of Broad Street 
Methodist Church, Richmond, edited the Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate during the war years without salary, but with 
the close of the war the paper was bankrupt, and the Con- 
ference requested William W. Bennett to become its editor, 
publisher and take over its ownership. This he did and carried 
it on through ten critical years from 1867 to 1877 when he 
assumed the presidency of Randolph-Macon College.* During 
this period the debt of the paper was paid and it was handed 


back to the Conference unencumbered. 


22. From a letter of James Cannon, Jr., to Charles C. Ransford, January 
25, 1939. 
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CAMOND IN-RUINS, 1865, SHOYYING MALF-FINISHED TRINITY C URCH INTHE DISTANCE « 


CHAIPTE Reaxitt 


The Tragic Era - 1865-1890 


I 
V VRECK, ruin, and starvation on every side followed in the 


wake of the war. The four great military campaigns which 
had been fought on Virginia soil left the ground over which 
the contending armies had engaged in a death struggle a vast 
waste. [he farmers about Petersburg could not plow their 
fields because of the iron which “had been belched forth 
week after week, and still lay where it had fallen from the 
guns.” The blood-soaked soil and the stench from dead animals 
emitted a vapor which only the frost of autumn could dispel. 
The stretch of country between Washington and Richmond 
was in the same condition. Where villages once stood there 
were now only chimneys standing beside cellars filled with 
wreckage. Everywhere churches were in ruins, while farm 
lands, long neglected and untended, had returned to pasturage. 
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Richmond was a mass of ruins. The Richmond Christian 
Advocate had lost all of its visible assets in the great fire of 
April 1865. Many great plantation houses in the surrounding 
country had been put to the torch. The region between 
Charlottesville and Alexandria, which Alexander H. Stephens 
had passed through in October 1865, he described as “horrible 
to behold.” General Lee’s home, “Arlington,” across the 
Potomac from Washington, was only a shell, its lawn con- 
verted into a soldier's cemetery while the mighty trees which 
had surrounded the house had been cut down for firewood.! 

The failure of the South to achieve independence seemed 
to the war-weary people a minor thing compared to the relief 
felt that the war was over. “Southern rights” perhaps to a 
majority of Virginians “had been far from synonymous with 
secession” and pretty generally the seceded states were now 
ready to renounce secession, repudiate their war debts, and 
abolish slavery. And generally speaking they were in a mood 
to cooperate with the government in Washington in healing 
the wounds of war. As early as 1863 President Lincoln had 
proposed a mild and generous plan for getting the southern 
states back into their normal relationship to the Union, but 
there was a rising tide of criticism from a group of men in 
his own party who were accusing him of being too soft with 
the “rebels.” During the latter months of the war he had, on a 
number of occasions, said kind things about southern people. 
On one such occasion he was taken to task for his “soft” atti- 
tude toward the South by an irate woman who asked, “How 
can you say such things about our enemies whom we are trying 


1. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. A History of the United States Since the 
Civil War (Five volumes). (New York, 1917.) Vol. I (1865-1868), p. 56, 
quoting Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War. For a 
more recent account of the destruction wrought by the war, see E. Merton 
Coulter, The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Louisiana State 
University Press, 1947), pp. 1-22. 
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to destroy?” His reply was, “Madam, do we not destroy our 
enemies when we make them our friends?” The day after the 
fall of Richmond, Lincoln visited the burning city and entered 
Libby Prison. When one of the party remarked that Jefferson 
Davis should be hanged, Lincoln replied, “Judge not that ye 
be not judged.” In the last days of his life on earth Lincoln’s 
greatest anxiety was how to reconstruct the Union in a wise 
and merciful fashion despite a most desperate opposition of a 
group of powerful and vindictive men who insisted that the 
South should be further humiliated and punished. ‘The tragic 
death of Abraham Lincoln, just as the war was ending, made 
it inevitable that his generous and wise policy of dealing with 
the South would be defeated.* 

Andrew Johnson, who succeeded to the presidency on 
Lincoln’s death, retained his predecessor's cabinet and made a 
brave attempt to carry out the essentials of Lincoln’s recon- 
struction policy during the summer and autumn of 1865 while 
Congress was not in session. But when Congress convened in 
December, with Radical Republicans in control, the recon- 
struction policies of the president were contemptuously re- 
jected and within a year the Congress had set up a virtual 
dictatorship, denouncing as traitors all who opposed it. A Con- 
eressional Joint Committee on Reconstruction was constituted 
which assumed complete control of the government. Military 
tule was set up in the South, the southern states being divided 
into five military districts with a major general in command 
of each district. Virginia constituted District Number One. 
Of the five original commanders, General John M. Schofield 


2. See article on Reconstruction by R. J. Randall in the Dictionary of 
American History (New York, 1940), Vol. IV, pp. 424-426; also the article 
by the same author on Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction, ibid., pp. 226-227. 
Also article by W. W. Sweet, “The Peace Lincoln Planned,” Christendom 
(Autumn, 1942), pp. 472-480. Also Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Lincoln 
(Indianapolis, 1922), Chapter XXXVI, “Preparing a Different War.” 
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appointed to Virginia, was the only one whose course was 
marked by fairness. The Negro was given the ballot without 
any qualifications, while a hoard of northern adventurers 
known as carpetbaggers swarmed like vultures over the South 
and were joined by not a few southerners known as “scala- 
wags,” anxious for their share of the plunder. The President 
had gained the bitter hatred of the extreme radicals because 
of his continued opposition to the “Reconstruction Acts,” as 
expressed in his veto messages, and was finally impeached by 
Congress, though he was fortunately saved from conviction 
by one vote.? 

Virginia fared much better than most southern states dur- 
ing the reconstruction years, since it managed to evade carpet- 
bagger control,* though in James W. Hunnicutt she produced 
one of the most notorious examples of the “scalawag” menace 
in the South. A native of South Carolina, Hunnicutt had 
come to Virginia some time before the war, where he edited 
a paper in Fredericksburg called the Christian Banner. Like 
a number of other fanatics conspicuous in this period, he had 
formerly been a preacher and his familiarity with the Bible, 
which he quoted unctuously to support his race theories, gave 
him great vogue among his Negro followers. He had voted 
for secession and on the close of the war came to Richmond 

3. For a full account of Radical Reconstruction and the most notorious 


carpetbaggers and scalawags, see Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, op. cit., Vol. II, 
especially Chapters IX and X. 


4. “Redemption came early in Virginia and was accomplished under 
peculiar auspices —a combination of Confederate Democrats, conservative 
Republicans, old-line Whigs, and Negroes.” ‘The word “Democrat” was left 
out of the party name which was known simply as the Conservative Party. 
See C. C. Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia (New Haven, 
1917), Ppp. 22-23; also Allen W. Moger, The Rebuilding of the Old 
Dominion (Ann Arbor, 1940), pp. 4-5. Also C. Vann Woodward, Origins 
of the New South, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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where he edited a paper called the New Nation. He haranged 
great gatherings of Negroes advocating the disfranchisement 
of the whites. So dangerous and extreme was Hunnicutt’s 
influence that the Virginia white Republicans were compelled, 
in self-defense, to act with the conservatives.° 

With few exceptions the Methodists in the North supported 
the radical wing of the Republican party while the Northern 
Methodist press was not only critical but openly hostile to 
President Johnson and his reconstruction policies. As the 
tension between the President and Congress become more 
and more bitter, the Northern Methodist press lined up with 
the most radical of the Republican leaders in favor of the 
impeachment of the President. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in session in Chicago while 
the impeachment trial was going on, set aside an hour for 
prayer that the country might be delivered from the “corrupt 
influences” which were being exerted to prevent the convic- 
tion of Andrew Johnson: a sad commentary on ministerial 
judgment. 

The attitude of the Northern Methodists toward the South 
at the war’s end was largely conditioned by the fact that they 
had come to think of the South as a mission field which it 
was their Christian duty to enter at once, particularly for the 
benefit of the four million freedmen. The following editorial 
comment by the editor of the Christian Advocate in New York 
(March 20, 1869) presents the most extreme position taken 


by Northern Methodists toward the South: 


5. For references to Hunnicutt, see Oberholtzer, op. cit., pp. 25-26, 29-31. 

Horace Greeley’s definition of a carpetbagger would apply equally to 
“scalawags”: “A carpetbagger,” he stated, “is a very pious individual, much 
concerned about the souls of the black folks; he is all the time rolling up his 
eyes and saying ‘let us pray’; but he spells ‘pray’ with an ‘e’ and thus 
spelled, he follows the apostolic injunction ‘to prey without ceasing.’ ” 
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We claim the South because the Republic which we have re- 
cently saved by Methodist conscience and Methodist bayonets, 
now demands at our hands another salvation by Methodist ideas 
and faith; nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to the fact, that 
the preservation of the Union and the reign of moral law all over 
the South depends more upon what is done by our Church, with 
its nation-wide extent and its millions of adherents, than upon any 
other force in the field.® 


Even before the close of the war, the Northern Methodists 
_ had entered the South with a two-fold mission;’ the first was 
to undertake the task of uplifting the great body of Negroes 
just emerging from slavery; the second was to occupy areas 
from which ministers of the Southern Church had fled on 
the approach of the northern armies. With the war's end the 
Northern Methodists enlarged their program in respect to the 
South as the editorial quoted above indicates. ‘They now con- 
ceived it to be their task to aid in the political as well as the 
social, educational, and religious rehabilitation of the South. 
Not only, to their mind, was the safety of the Negro at stake 
but the safety of the Union as well, for it was common belief 
among the radicals that the Southerners were still traitors at 
heart. The Northern Methodist press, to use Farish’s words, 
“teemed with accounts of outrages in the South against de- 
fenseless Negroes and the Southern ‘loyalists,’ reported to the 
Church papers by Northern missionaries scattered throughout 
the South.” There were also frequent predictions in the 


6. The editor of the New York Advocate was J. H. Fowler. For numer- 
ous other similar pronouncements of Northern Methodist editors, see Hunter 
Dickinson Farish, The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A Social History of 
Southern Methodism, 1865-1900 (Richmond, 1938), particularly Chapters 
III, “Conditions Determining Southern Methodist Influence,” and IV, 
“Methodist Factors in Post-War Sectionalism.” This most important study 
was originally prepared as a Doctor’s dissertation at Harvard University. 

7. See Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War, 
Chapter V, “Methodist Missions in the South During the War,” pp. 96-110. 
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northern papers that another war was in the making. An 
agent of the Freedmen’s Aid Society writing to the New York 
Advocate (October 28, 1866) stated that he “would not 
wonder if we were fleeing . . . for our lives in less than a year.” 

Northern Methodists through their periodicals and other- 
wise often gave support to corrupt carpetbagger and scalawag 
governments and defended them against their detractors. A 
Congressional investigation made in 1871 revealed the fact 
that Methodist missionaries were often identified with the 
carpetbag administrations and the 12-volume report of the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan show that Northern Methodist 
preachers were frequently implicated in the accounts of dis- 
turbances in which the Klan was involved and numbers of 
Methodist meetinghouses were burned where they had been 
used as “radical” meetingplaces.? Not a few Northern Metho- 
dist ministers filled political offices ranging from “membership 
in a local constabulary” to those of congressman, state uni- 
versity president, and United States senator. Northern Meth- 
odist missionaries also took an active part in the organization 
and management of the “Union Leagues” or “Loyal Leagues,” 
an organization formed to give instruction to the Negroes as 
to their political rights. The League soon came to embrace 
practically all the adult Negroes in the South and proved to 
be a powerful agency in the Radical control of reconstruction 
politics. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South bitterly resented 
the attempts of the Northern Methodists to occupy the 
southern states and especially their interference in the politics 
of the Negro, and the resulting alienation of the Negroes 

8. Farish, op. cit., pp. 140-144. The official title of the so-called Ku Klux 
Klan Reports is Testimony Taken by the Joint Select Committee to Inquire 
into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States (12 vols.) 


CWashington, 1872). 
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from their former masters. During these years of growing 
tension the Southern Methodist editors appealed to the sec- 
tional consciousness of the South and resisted any attempt to 
convert them to Northern views. As late as 1876 the Nashville 
Christian Advocate begged their “dear brethren” of the North 
“to cease their fanatical denunciations.” The general editorial 
tone of all the southern Advocates* constantly reminded their 
readers that Southerners “were a different people” and “re- 
pelled with scorn the assumptions” that northern and New 
England civilizations were supericr. One of the southern 
Advocates quoted the following from a secular paper: 


Go home Dr, Fuller and let the poor Negroes alone. ‘They will 
improve slowly and behave themselves if your sort will cease to put 
mischief into their heads. Go home, and preach the Gospel to 
those who may be willing to hear you, and cease to vex your 
righteous (!) soul about the sins of the Southern people. ... Go 
home and may joy go with you, and peace be left behind you.. . .!” 


The Richmond Christian Advocate in its issue of February 4, 
1875 asked: 


Does the great M. E. Church intend to come forward to uphold 
the men who have been the instruments of uncounted evils to this 
country? If so, we wish to know it. 


The Southern Methodist bishops in a pastoral address 
issued in 1867 protested the policy of the Northern Church in 
sending missionaries “not to neglected places, but where con- 
gregations abound” and where the Methodist gospel is “fully 
preached.” ‘They further protested the “open and shocking 
prostitution to political partisanship,” misleading ignorant and 

9. See Farish, op. cit., p. 145 ff. for numerous quotations from the edi- 
torial comments from a cross section of all the Southern Methodist Advocates. 


10. The Atlanta Constitution characterized Fuller as a “hyprocritica] 
saint” who was acting as a radical emissary. Farish, op. cit., p. 145. 
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unstable persons by “disguised threats” that those who remain 
in the Southern Church will “draw upon themselves con- 
fiscation and civil disabilities.” Two years later (1869) when 
the bishops of the Southern Church were approached by the 
bishops of the Northern Church on the question of a possible 
union, they replied that “the conduct of some of your mis- 
sionaries and agents who have been sent into that portion of 
our common country occupied by us, and their avowed pur- 
pose to disintegrate and absorb our societies, that otherwise 
dwelt quietly, have been prejudicial to that charity which we 
desire our people to cultivate toward all Christians, and 
especially those who are called by the endeared name Meth- 
odists. Their course in taking possession of some of our houses 
of worship has inflicted both grief and loss on us, and bears 
the appearance to disinterested men of the world, of being 
not only a breach of charity but an invasion of the plainest 
rights of property." 

The aggressive policy of the Northern Church in the post- 
war South resulted in the formation of 10 new annual con- 
ferences by 1869 in the southern states, among them the Vir- 
ginia Conference, which was organized in 1867. At that time 
certain Northern Methodist leaders were advocating a policy 
of “earnest and antagonistic aggression” toward the Southern 
Church under the mistaken policy of a possible eventual 
absorption. A Virginia district had been organized by the 

11. Working Conference on the Unification of American Methodism 
(New York and Cincinnati, 1916). See “History of the Agitation for 
Union” by William W. Sweet, pp. 47-49. On the possibility of a reunion 
of Methodists at this time the Richmond Christian Advocate had this to say: 

“The reunion of Methodists . . . is a question for a better day. They 
[the Northern Methodists] have not restored amity. . . . And when the 
question shall become a practical one it will be found to require grave 
consideration. We will be candid enough to say that with the lights now 


before us, we consider reunion neither possible nor desirable.” (June 24, 
1869). 
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Northern Church in 1862 and at the war’s end three districts 
were formed in Virginia composed of charges still loyal to the 
Northern Church, while missionary work was begun in Rich- 
mond and Portsmouth. The Virginia Conference of the 
Northern Church included all the state except the Eastern 
Shore, which was in the Wilmington Conference, and Win- 
chester, which remained in the Baltimore Conference. In 1869 
the Virginia Conference (Northern) was composed of the 
Richmond, Abingdon, and Rockingham districts with 36 
charges and a membership of something over 3,500. 

After 1908 the Virginia Conference of the Northern Church 
was dissolved and its charges transferred to the several neigh- 
boring conferences: Wilmington, Baltimore, West Virginia, 
Holston, and Blue Ridge-Atlantic. During these years many 
of the Northern-related churches in Virginia were either closed 
or were turned over to other denominations, including the 
Southern Methodist, the Methodist Protestant, and the United 
Brethren. However, some of the churches which remained 
in the Northern Church until unification came to be num- 
bered among the strongest churches in the present Virginia 
Conference. 

While the Methodist Episcopal Church was the most active 
of the northern churches in carrying on activities in the South, 
there were numerous other northern agencies, many of them 
interdenominational, engaged particularly in establishing 
schools and furnishing teachers for Negroes. Of the 1,071 
northern teachers working in the southern states between 1862 
and 1870, 186 were located in Virginia. In 1866 there was 


12. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Vols. IX (1862-3), XI (1866-7), XII (1868-9). Also the Minutes 
of the Virginia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the same years. The facts here presented are the result of the research 
labors of Raymond Fitzhugh Wrenn, whose assistance here and elsewhere 
has proved of great value to the author. 
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a growing sentiment in Virginia favorable to the education of 
Negroes. The State Superintendent of Schools, R. M. Manly, 
noted the favorable reaction of people “of intelligence and 
influence,” while the newspapers and churches of Virginia 
pretty generally endorsed Negro education, considering it both 
a duty as well as sound policy. There were dissenting voices, 
however, and the Yankee teacher was often intensely hated; on 
the other hand we are told that Colonel John S. Mosby, the 
renowned Confederate guerrilla chieftain, “cordially received 
the leader of the group of teachers stationed at Warrenton, 
Virginia,” and expressed the opinion that the Negroes should 
be educated. A professor of law at the University of Virginia 
and several students at the University, besides thirty or more 
“sons and daughters of former slave-holders,” were teaching 
some 300 freedmen their “three R’s.” In 1868, however, Super- 
intendent Manly reported a growing hostility in Virginia to 
Negro education, though he observed that if Negro education 
were in charge of southern white teachers, he believed there 
would be little criticism. By 1870 opposition to Negro educa- 
tion had ceased in Virginia and many native whites were seek- 
ing employment as teachers in Negro schools. 


II 


One of the inevitable consequences of emancipation was 
the withdrawal of the Negroes from the churches of their 


13. Henry Lee Swint, The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870. 
CNashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1941). The following agencies 
are listed by Swint as carrying on educational work in the South during 
these years: American Freedmen’s Union Association, American Union 
Commission, American Missionary Association (Congregational), Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, National Freedmen’s 
Relief Association of New York, New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association, Western Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission (Swint, op. cit., Appendix II, pp. 171-174). 
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former masters. In 1860 the number of Negro members in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 207,766; by the 
close of the war their numbers had been reduced to 78,742 
In the Virginia Conference the colored membership had de- 
clined from more than 7,000 in 1860 to some 1,500 in 1865, 
a loss of more than 5,000. T'wo northern Negro churches, the 
African Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion reaped the largest benefit from the Negro with- 
drawals from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
former had been organized in Philadelphia in 1816 under the 
leadership of Richard Allen, a talented Negro preacher who 
became its first bishop; the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, had been formed in New York in 1820 under the 
leadership of James Varick, who became its first bishop. These 
Negro churches had no southern membership previous to the 
Civil War, but even before the war ended representatives ot 
both churches had entered the South with the intention of 
winning the southern Negro. Their success is indicated by 
the fact that the 70,000 membership of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church at the opening of the war had grown to 
391,044 ten years later, while the Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church had increased from 42,000 in 1860 to 164,000 in 
1868. As has been noted the Methodist Episcopal Church 
also moved into the South following the northern armies with 
their missionaries and Freedmen’s organizations, so that there 
came to be four Methodist bodies competing for the southern 
Negro at the war's end."* 

As was to be expected the newly emancipated Negroes were 
suspicious of the churches of their former masters, while the 

14. See William W. Sweet, “Negro Churches in the South: a Phase of 
Reconstruction.” (Methodist Review, Fifth Series, Vol. 37, pp. 405-418). 


Also W. W. Sweet, Methodism in American History (Nashville, 1944), 
pp- 313-315. 
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activities of the northern churches contributed to increase that 
suspicion. There was undoubtedly much foolish sentiment in 
regard to the Negro on the part of the many good people in 
the North. He was over-idealized, his virtues exaggerated, his 
faults and weaknesses and his ignorance overlooked. ‘They 
insisted that he be given rights which he was not prepared to 
exercise. In the attempt to hold the dwindling Negro member- 
ship the General Conference of the Southern Church in 1866 
made provision for the forming of “colored” circuits, “colored” 
missions, and separate district and annual conferences for the 
Negro membership. The Conference also authorized the 
bishops to negotiate with the bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, looking toward the union of the Negro 
members with that body. The Richmond Christian Advocate 
(August 8, 1867.) expressed gratification that so much had 
been done in keeping the colored people loyal to the Southern 
Church but also expressed the opinion that much had been 
lost through inactivity and urged that the Church adopt a 
more aggressive policy. 

A principal reason for the loss of Negro membership was 
the failure of the leaders in the Southern Church to realize 
the full implication of the fact of freedom upon the Negro. 
The average Southerner was unprepared to revise his con- 
ception of the proper place of the Negro in the Church. ‘They 
were anxious to retain the Negro in their Church, but they 
had no notion of giving him any different status than he had 
had as a slave. He was still to occupy the back seats or the 
slave gallery, and he was not to have any voice in the manage- 
ment of church affairs. Quite naturally pride of official posi- 
tion was an outstanding trait of the newly enfranchised Negro, 
but there was no chance of his attaining even the humblest 
office in a religious body dominated by his former masters. On 
the other hand in a church made up of ex-slaves exclusively, 
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it was possible for the ambitious Negro leader to secure place 
and recognition. A second reason for the failure of the 
Southern Methodist Church to retain the allegiance of the 
Negro was the influence exerted by the aggressive policy of 
the Northern Methodists in discrediting the Church of their 
former masters. The Northern Methodist Church and the 
Negro Methodist bodies offered the Negro freedom and 
equality in their church life and a large measure of control of 
their church affairs. Also the mere fact of leaving the old 
church and of forming new church affiliations was to them a 
symbol of freedom. L. C. Matlack, writing to the New York 
Christian Advocate (April 4, 1872), states: “The equality of 
relations enjoyed by black and white was the rallying cry 
which gathered the people to us. This is now the unanswer- 
able argument which our preachers use with rival colored 
organizations.” !® 

Because the Southern Church found it difficult to make 
headway in retaining the Negro under such conditions, there 
developed an attitude of apathy and indifference with regard 
to the possibility of doing anything to advance the Negro. 
This attitude is forcefully expressed in an editorial in the 
Richmond Christian Advocate entitled “The Decadence of the 
Negro.”!” The editorial contended that one of three things 

15. For a full and understanding treatment of the relation of the 
Southern Methodist Church to the Negro in the post-war years, see Farish, 


op. cit., Chapter V, “Southern Methodism and the Religious Interests of 
the Negro,” pp. 163-208. 

16. Quoted in Farish, op. cit., p. 172. L. C. Matlack was one of the 
early anti-slavery leaders in the Methodist Episcopal Church. See his The 
Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
CNew York, 1881). One of the Methodist Episcopal missionaries in the 
South after the war, he became increasingly critical of the policy of his 
Church in seizing church properties of the Southern Church and of the 
tendency of some of the missionaries to play politics. See Farish, pp. 136-137. 

17. Richmond Christian Advocate, October 31, 1867. Also Farish, op. cit., 
Pp: 174. 
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was inevitable as far as the Negro was concerned: first, either 
he must remain subjected to the control of the superior race; 
or, second, amalgamation must take place; or third, the Negro’s 
ultimate extinction must be expected. The Southern whites, 
the writer insisted, have no desire to re-enslave the Negro, 
and they would never accept amalgamation. The editor as- 
sumed that the indolence, the thriftlessness, and the improvi- 
dence of the race would eventually bring about its extinction. 
The editorial closed with the acknowledgment that the white 
man owes much to the African and should now do all in his 
power to give the Negro the “few blessings and comforts he 
is capable of enjoying” while “the race lingers in the path of 
destiny.” In other words, at least some leaders in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, had come to the conclusion 
that they no longer had any responsibility for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the Negro; he was beyond their help. 
It was inevitable that the transition from the slave system to 
the caste system should cause grave deterioration in race rela- 
tions. Under the slave system there was of necessity a close 
telationship between the two races, the two often sharing in 
family life and in church life; under the caste system the two 
races were divorced and growing segregation resulted. It 
created a world of inexorable division. 

With the end of Reconstruction, however, and the lessening 
of tensions over the Negro, there began to be manifest a grow- 
ing concern among Southern Methodist leaders for the Negro’s 
welfare, as well as a changed attitude toward such agencies 
as the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Northern Church. A 
new leadership in the Southern Church was arising, com- 
mitted to a policy of aiding the Negroes in training a leader- 

18. For an account of the development of the caste system and segrega- 


tion in the Southern states, see C. Vann Woodward, op. cit., pp. 210 ff., 
354-356. 
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ship for the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. A number 
of the Southern Church papers came to the support of this 
new educational venture while the most able leader in the 
movement was Atticus Green Haygood, president of Emory 
College, who in a series of articles in the Wesleyan Christian 


Advocate, which he edited, argued that 


If the work of educating the Negroes of the South is ever 
carried on satisfactorily ..., if ever the best results are to be 
accomplished, then Southern white people must take part in teach- 
ing Negro schools. 


These articles later published in a book entitled Our Brother 
in Black (1881) gave Haygood the recognized leadership in 
the movement. Soon afterward he became an agent of the 
John F. Slater Fund,'? a million-dollar bequest made by a 
Connecticut Congregationalist to aid in the education of the 
southern Negro. A notable convert to the cause of training a 
Negro ministry for the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
was made when Morgan Calloway, vice-president of Emory 
College, a former slaveowner and an officer in the Confederate 
army, volunteered to serve as president of Paine Institute, a 
training school for the Negro ministry to be opened in Georgia 
under the joint control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. O. P. 
Fitzgerald, editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, the 
ofhcial organ of the entire Southern Church, came valiantly 
to the support of the cause of Negro education and impressed 
upon his readers the urgent need for “competent colored 
teachers and preachers.”2? Haygood put the matter of Negro 

19. See article on “John F. Slater” in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. XVII, p. 205. See also the article on “Atticus Green 
Haygood,” Vol. VIII, pp. 452-453. 


20. For the discussion, pro and con, which went on in the church over 
the question of education for the Negro, see Farish, op. cit., pp. 191-204. 
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education before the Church in the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate (January 24, 1885) in these words: 


We have already suffered many times from the Negro in our 
midst; if, as, some say, we have pressed him down, he has pulled 
us down. . . . The worst people are teaching him daily in many 
schools. No fanatics smitten with Negro or other “phobia” are so 
zealous. Daily and hourly the worst people are teaching him the 
whole curriculum of the grogshop, the gambling hell, the corrupt 
ballot, and all the other ‘mysteries’ of iniquity! These things at 
least the Negro can learn and does learn; he is fast moving to the 
front ranks in such deadly learning. . . . If we who profess the 
name of Christ . . . , if we who say we believe in Christian educa- 
tion, for the saving of our own children “let the Negro alone,” 
what will become of us. . . to say nothing of him? 


The growing concern for training Negro teachers and a 
Negro ministry led to a changed attitude toward Northern 
agencies which were helping toward that end. The southern 
Advocates made eloquent pleas for a better understanding of 
the work of the Northern teachers. In 1889 Emory College, 
a Southern Methodist institution, conferred an honorary de- 
eree upon Wilbur F. Thirkield, the dean of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, an institution maintained by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in recognition of his service to the educa- 
tion of the Negro. In reporting this incident the editor of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate stated: 


I looked upon the sweet face of Dr. Thirkield, dean of the 
theological faculty, and saw the soul of a Saint John shining with 
soft light in his eyes. 


Ill 


The first General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South following the close of hostilities met in New 
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Orleans on April 4, 1866, and continued in session until 
May 3. New Orleans had been occupied by the Federal 
forces since 1862, and many of the churches had been taken 
over by northerners, with the consent of the military, and it 
was not known whether the church in which the General 
Conference was to be held would be available until the dele- 
gates began to arrive. The General Conference which had 
been scheduled to meet in the same city in 1862 had not 
met since the Federal forces had gotten to New Orleans first. 
Of the 153 delegates chosen by the Annual Conferences, 149 
were present. The Virginia Conference sent its full quota of 
11 delegates, seven of whom had been recognized leaders in 
the Conference for years previous to the war. In the Virginia 
delegation were Leroy Lee, David S$. Doggett, William A. 
Smith, James A. Duncan, William W.-Benentt, John C. 
Granbery and Leonidas Rosser. Of the six bishops, five were 
in attendance; only Bishop Soule was absent, being too feeble 
to attend. He died on March 7, 1867. On the third day of 
the Conference the Baltimore Annual Conference, which had 
withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1861, 
as noted above, and had maintained a separate existence since 
then, having applied for admission to the Southern Church, 
was formally received and its six delegates were seated. Even 
with this addition of some 12,000 members and more than a 
hundred ministers, there was a loss of 246,044 members over 
1860. 

The Conference proved to be forward looking to a remark- 
able degree, for even conservative men having become accus- 
tomed to great changes in their lives and outlook now gave 
their support to what they would have considered a few years 
before extremely radical measures. ‘The principal changes were 
the removal of the six-months probationary membership, the 
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lengthening of the pastoral term from two to four years, and, 
most important, the admission of lay representation in all of 
the conferences. ‘The plan provided for equal lay and clerical 
representation in the General Conference and for four lay 
delegates from each district in the Annual Conferences. When 
these measures were submitted to the Annual Conferences for 
their approval, according to the constitutional requirement, 
all were adopted by a three-fourths vote in 1867. The Gen- 
eral Conference also voted to change the name of the Church 
to “The Episcopal Methodist Church,” but this failed of 
ratification by the Annual Conferences. All of these changes 
were due to the recognition of the fact that the Methodist 
laity were now capable of full participation in the manage- 
ment of the Church and the recognition of the fact also that 
there was much more management necessary. 


a2 


The three aged bishops, Joshua Soule, James O. Andrew, 
and John Early, asked to be placed on the superannuated list. 
To take their places, four new bishops were chosen: William 
M. Wightman of South Carolina, Enoch M. Marvin, a native 
of Missouri, David S. Doggett of the Virginia Conference, 
and H. N. McTyeire of Alabama. Doggett had been a mem- 
ber of the Randolph-Macon faculty for eight years, had served 
as the second editor of the Quarterly Review, and at the time 
of his election to the episcopacy was the pastor of Centenary 
Church in Richmond. He is characterized by a contemporary 
as a polished and dignified Virginia gentleman, a “broad and 
versatile scholar, a devout and earnest Christian”; his sermons 
were “models of homiletical architecture,” his “style Ciceron- 
ian,” and when the “unction was upon him, as it often was, 
his eloquence was next to irresistable.”?! 

In 1869 and 1870 a proposal was advanced within the 
Methodist Protestant Church that a merger be undertaken 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Since 1858 the 
Methodist Protestants had been divided into two separate con- 
nections, that in the North and West being eventually known 
as the “Methodist” Church. Proposals for reunion of the 
Methodist Protestants and the Methodists were under discus- 
sion at the same time, and continued until 1877 when Meth- 
odist Protestantism was united. 

The Virginia Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church strongly favored union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. When union was rejected by the Methodist 
Protestant General Conference of 1870, the Virginia Confer- 
ence of that church, meeting in Norfolk in November of the 
same year, voted to disband and unite with the Church, South. 


21. Gross Alexander, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (American Church History Series, Vol. XI), p. 84. See also DuBose, 
History of Methodism, 1884-1916 (Nashville, Tenn., 1916), p. 55. 
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Dr. Leroy M. Lee was present at this session and welcomed 
the seceders into the Church South. A few charges refused to 
participate in the union, notably Lynchburg, Norfolk, Amelia, 
and Heathsville. These were added to the Maryland Confer- 
ence, and a few others to the North Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The Virginia Conference of 
the Protestant Methodist Church did continue, however, until 
Unification in 1939, composed of churches now within the 
bounds of the Holston Conference.” 

The Methodist Protestants also continued, on a greatly re- 
duced basis, in eastern and central Virginia until unification, 
their chief centers being Lynchburg, Northern Virginia, and 
the Eastern Shore. 

Lynchburg was always a strong center of Methodist Prot- 
estantism, the general conferences of 1858 and 1874 having 
been held there. In 1855, Madison College, which had 
been operated by the Methodist Protestant Church at Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, was moved to Lynchburg, and was re- 
opened under the name Lynchburg College, receiving its 
incorporation from the Virginia Legislature in January, 1856. 
S. K. Cox was president, and the faculty of old Madison 
College was continued. Two years later a “Female College” 
was begun in Lynchburg under the leadership of Cox and the 
patronage of the Methodist Protestant Church. Neither school 
survived the War.” 

The 1870 General Conference was the first in which lay 
delegates were seated and the Virginia Conference delegation 
consisted of seven ministers and an equal number of laymen. 
The first lay delegates from Virginia were D’Arcy Paul, 
Thomas Whitehead, John R. Kilby, William M. Gill, Joseph 


22. Drinkhouse, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 507 ff. 
23. Ibid., pp. 361, 417 f. 
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C. Deming, Asa Snyder, and Thomas W. Garrett. It was 
most fitting that D’Arcy Paul should lead Virginia’s first lay 
delegation since he had been for 30 years a devoted, able, 
and generous Virginia Methodist layman and had on more 
than one occasion saved Randolph-Macon College from clos- 
ing its doors. He also led the Virginia lay delegation at the 
General Conference four years later.** 

Reading the official pronouncements of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in the years immediately following the 
close of the war, one is struck with the absence of bitterness 
and recrimination. Nor was there a tendency to deep dis- 
couragement as might have been expected in the face of the 
wreck and ruin which four years of war had left behind. ‘The 
following paragraph from the Bishops’ address before the 
General Conference of 1866 displays the temper and spirit 
with which the Church faced its task of rebuilding: 


Thank God that we have so safely passed through a most pain- 
ful and fiery ordeal; that the Church has preserved under His 
blessing her integrity; that she has in no wise been complicated 
with political affairs; but keeping in view her own high mission, 
has been satisfied to perform her legitimate duties.» 


Rebuilding began at once. In the words af Bishop McTyeire: 


... The débris of cities and farms was cleared away, and new 
structures gradually rose; the earth was fruitful and responded to 
labor; the energies of the people, whose spirit was not broken but 
rather invigorated by adversity, grappled with the strange situation; 
the rapacious adventurers who had settled down like a nightmare 
upon State and county and municipal governments were thrown 
off; the instauration disclosed its advantages and compensations; 


24. Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South (Nashville, 1866, 1870). 
25. General Conference Minutes, 1866, p. 17. 
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things mended and times grew better. The itinerant went forth 
again on his gracious errands; old circuit lines were restored and 
enlarged; new and larger churches were built, and better par- 
sonages; and by the blessing of the Lord the Church survived and 
grew. 


When the war ended there were 29,794 full members in 
the Virginia Conference; 15 years later (1880) the number 
reported in full connection with the Methodist churches in 
the Virginia Conference was 56,922, an increase of more than 
27,000. It was a period of intense evangelical fervor through- 
out the church and religious zeal was greatly intensified. The 
net gains in Southern Methodism in the 1880's were the 
highest in its history and were maintained to the end of the 
century, the greatest gains being made in those years when the 
revival spirit was at its height. A religion that laid stress upon 
a deep emotional experience tended to turn men’s minds and 
thoughts away from blasted hopes, impoverishment, and hu- 
miliation of the post-war years. Such a faith would naturally 
make a strong appeal at such a time. The promise of a better 
world offered release from the cares and vanities of this life 
when the problems and difficulties, to many, seemed insur- 
mountable. Largely owing to the change in the cultural 
climate among Methodists, extreme emotional manifestations 
were much less in evidence than in earlier days. There were 
still camp meetings held on the old camp-meeting grounds 
during the latter part of the summer, and while there was 
much less of the old time fervor and fewer shouts of halle- 
lujahs there was also less rowdyism. 

These years also saw the rise of the professional evangelist. 
At the head of the list stands Sam P. Jones, who is reputed to 
have addressed more and greater audiences than any other 

26. Holland N. McTyeire, A History of Methodism (Nashville, 1884), 
p- 670. 
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man of the century. He was of a highly respected Methodist 
family but, coming to manhood during the war years, he 
became addicted to drink. Through the influence of his dying 
father and a devoted wife, he was able to overcome the vicious 
habit, however, and in 1872 became an itinerant preacher 
in the Georgia Conference. In 1884 he began evangelistic 
work which he continued until his death in 1906. He con- 
ducted great evangelistic campaigns in every section of the 
country resulting in the conversion of literally thousands of 
people. Among his great meetings were those held in Virginia 
at Roanoke, Danville, Lynchburg, and Richmond. In Danville 
and Richmond large tabernacles were erected, the tabernacle 
in Richmond having had a seating capacity of 11,000. Sam 
Jones displayed both physical and moral courage in his denun- 
ciation of the liquor traffic and of the shams and hypocrisies of 
the time. His exaggerations and deliberate crudities of speech 
offended many and made him the target of condemnation 
and ridicule in the secular press, but he was the idol of the 
common man and eventually won the rank and file and, in the 
end, the approval of all classes.?” 

Stemming from the revivalism of these years was the em- 
phasis upon Christian perfectionism which gave rise to what 
came to be known as the Holiness Movement. In the Epis- 
copal address before the General Conference of 1870 the 
Southern bishops called attention to the doctrine of perfect 
love, a Wesleyan doctrine, which they thought was “too much 
neglected.” Within four years the interest in holiness had 
spread throughout the entire Church, and in the words of 

27. Horace M. DuBose, A History of Methodism . . . to the Year 1916 
CNashville, 1916); pp. 243-244 present a eulogistic estimate of Sam Jones 
and his work and influence. See also The Life and Sayings of Sam Jones 
by his wife, assisted by Walt Holcomb (Atlanta, 1907), and also the 
article on “Samuel Porter Jones,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
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the Nashville Christian Advocate*® the movement was but 
“the natural recoil of the religious mind to the rampant 
worldliness of the times.” The highly emotional nature of the 
doctrine led almost at once to a type of censoriousness and 
fanaticism which caused those who made a profession of 
entire sanctification to set themselves up as judges of others; 
in the words of one of the Advocates they attempted “to stand 
at the gate of heaven” and exclude “all who will not or can 
not produce their shibboleth.”*? Congregations were disrupted 
and periodicals advocating the doctrine of holiness were widely 
circulated among Methodist people. Organizations were 
formed within the regular churches made up of only those 
who made a profession of entire sanctification, disparaging 
those who had not received the “second blessing” and who 
they thought did not possess “heart religion.” ‘The situation 
which had arisen is thus described in the Bishops’ address 
before the General Conference of the Southern Church in 
1894. [he address begins by stating that the doctrine of entire 
sanctification, or perfect love, is a well known teaching of 
Methodism, and men and women of “beautiful consistency” 


have exemplified its validity. But, the bishops add: 


There has sprung up among us a party with “holiness” as a 
watchword; they have holiness associations, holiness meetings, 
holiness preachers, holiness evangelists, and holiness property. Re- 
ligious experience is represented as if it contained only two steps, 
the first out of condemnation into peace and the next step into 
Christian perfection. ‘The effect is to disparage the new birth and 
all stages of spiritual growth from the blade to the full corn in the 
ear, if there be not professed perfect holiness. . .. We do not ques- 
tion the sincerity and zeal of these brethren; we desire the Church 
to profit from their earnest preaching and godly example; but we 


28. The Christian Advocate (Nashville), Sept. 21, 1878. 
29. See Farish, op. cit., p. 71 ff. 
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deplore their teaching and methods in so far as they claim a 
monopoly of the experience, practice, and advocacy of holiness, 
and separate themselves from the body of ministers and disciples. 


In the 1840’s and 1850's a great temperance movement had 
swept the country and temperance societies dotted the land, 
but the lowering of standards of conduct, which always accom- 
panies war, brought about a complete change in attitudes 
toward liquor and its use, and it soon became obvious that 
liquor consumption had been greatly increased. ‘Temperance 
societies ceased to exist as consumption of strong drink in- 
creased. An English visitor reported in 1877 that many 
Southerners had been “driven to drink by their misfortunes,” 
and young men particularly, “brooding over their blighted 
prospects,” found temporary release in drink. So prevalent 
had the drink habit become that even ministers and official 
members indulged, “particularly in private and during political 
excitements.’%!_ Even Lovick Pierce in a letter to the Nashville 
Christian Advocate (August 29, 1874) opposed changing 
the General Rules to include a total abstinence clause, quot- 
ing Wesley’s position as making temperance one of the 
fundamental conditions of Methodist fellowship, “but this 
he did, not on the basis of total abstinence, but on the 
basis of the useless use of liquor.” Others objected to the 
Church’s taking a position against the buying and selling of 
liquor on the ground that it was a political matter and for the 
Church to commit itself on the issue would “constitute 

30. A very thorough and comprehensive treatment of the Holiness 
Movement is Merrill E. Gaddis, Christian Perfectionism in America (Typed 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1929), especially Chapter XI, “The 
National Holiness Movement and the Small Holiness Sects.” See also 
Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America (Nashville, 1937). In 1945 
there were at least ten religious bodies with a Methodist background which 
laid principal stress upon sanctification and holiness. 

31. H. A. Scomp, Alcohol in the Realm of King Cotton (Emory College, 


1887), p. 577- Quoted in Farish, op. cit., p. 306. See Chapter IX in 
Farish on “Temperance,” pp. 305-325. 
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political interference.” Still others objected on the ground that 
the advocacy of such extreme measures smacked of fanaticism. 
Attempts to put into the Discipline a specific rule declaring 
the buying and selling of liquor an immorality failed of adop- 
tion in the General Conference of 1870 but was passed by 
the General Conference of 1874, though the measure failed 
of ratification by the Annual Conferences. 

During the ’7o’s and ’80’s the temperance issue was debated 
warmly in every Annual Conference and by all the Advocates. 
The embattled temperance forces were on hand at the General 
Conference of 1882, demanding that not only the use of liquor 
be outlawed by the Church, but that preachers and members 
were to abstain “from the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors to be used as a beverage” and further stipulating that 
if any Methodists engage “in such manufacture or sale,” they 
were to be proceeded against “as in cases of imprudent or im- 
proper conduct.” The anti-liquor legislation was further 
strengthened by the General Conferences of 1886 and 1894 
and the Southern Methodist Church, no longer fearful of 
political contamination, was now fully behind every agency, 
political or otherwise, to bring pressure to bear on destroying 
the liquor curse. 

Since its beginning in America it had been assumed that 
Methodism was and would continue to be a rural, small town, 
and village movement. The itinerant system was considered 
ill suited to reach city people, and the lack of aggressiveness 
in the cities was considered one of American Methodism’s 
principal weaknesses.** The great Southern revivals of the 


32. Journal of the General Conference, 1882, p. 170; 1886, p. 198; 1890, 
Pp. 151; 1894, pp. 143-144. 

33. English Methodism was in its beginning a city movement, owing 
to the fact that the 18th Century population was shifting from the rural 
villages to the new industrial cities, especially in the Midlands. Early 
English Methodism was almost non-existent in the rich agricultural counties, 
which remained strongly Anglican. 
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post-war years, however, achieved their most spectacular re- 
sults in cities since the great evangelistic campaigns of the 
Sam Jones type were city phenomena. This is reflected in the 
relatively large increase of Methodist membership in the city 
of Richmond as well as in other Southern cities. In 1886 
the Nashville Advocate declared that the notion that Metho- 
dism was unsuited to cities and to city populations had been 
exploded and as evidence pointed to what had taken place in 
all the larger Southern cities, including Richmond. In Rich- 
mond, in the four years between 1870 and 1874, Methodist 
membership had grown from 1,774 to 2,284, a gain of 523, 
or some 30 percent, while Virginia Methodist Church property 
values had increased from a total of $1,619,010 in 1860 to 
$2,910,835 in 1890, tangible evidence that the tragic era was 
at an end.* 


34. These figures are compiled from the Statistics published in Eighth 
Census of the United States (1860), section on Statistics of Churches 
(Miscellaneous Statistics), pp. 477-487. Also Volume XVI of the Eleventh 
Census (1890), pp. 32-38. See also Tables in Farish, op. cit., pp. 67-68, 
and Appendix (A-1), pp. 379-383. 
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OLD RANOCLPH-MACON COLLEGE, BOYDTON, VIRGINIA.. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Education 


I 
5 he first attempts of American Methodists to establish col- 


leges were all failures. The principal reason for failure was 
lack of demand on the part of the American Methodists for 
an educated ministry together with the prevailing poverty of 
most Methodist people. Cokesbury College, carefully planned 
by Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury and located in Abingdon, 
Maryland, the center of Methodist population at that time, 
opened in 1787. It carried on with moderate success until the 
college building burned in 1795. ‘Two other attempts to open 
a Methodist college in Baltimore, the first in 1796, the second 
in 1816, also failed. These early failures convinced Bishop 
Asbury that God did not intend that the American Methodists 
should establish colleges, and accordingly he began to urge the 
founding of schools of lower grade. ‘This remained the educa- 
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tional policy of Bishop Asbury throughout the latter years of 
his life and a number of academies under Methodist auspices 
were established in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania. As early as 1792 Asbury had drawn 
up a plan for district schools which, he stated, “with little 
alteration,” would “form a general rule for any part of the 
continent.” None of the schools, however, which Asbury had 
a hand in establishing became permanent institutions, a prin- 
cipal reason being that most of them were located in out-of the- 
way places, which handicapped them in securing students as 
well as in finding adequate financial support.’ 

Ebenezer Academy in Brunswick County seems to have 
been the first Methodist School in Virginia. It was opened in 
1784 near Merritt's Meeting-house, and was incorporated by 
the Virginia Assembly in 1796 upon a petition signed by a 
number of the inhabitants of Brunswick County. Cummings 
states that “After causing no end of trouble, it passed out of 
the hands of the Methodists about 1800 and ceased to exist 
as a school about 1846.” Ebenezer Academy was located 
midway between Petersburg and Boydton and is considered 
the forerunner of Randolph-Macon College.” 

Another early Methodist school in Virginia was known as 
the Harrisonburg School in Rockingham County, opened 
under Asbury’s direction in 1794.3 Its management was in the 
hands of a board of trustees with the presiding elder of the 
also Chapter I in William W. Sweet, Indiana Asbury-DePauw University, 
1837-1937 (New York, 1937). 

2. A. W. Cummings, Early Schools of Methodism (New York, 1886), 
p- 426. See also S. M. Duvall, The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Education up to 1869 (New York, Columbia University, 1928), p. 28. 
Also Bell mi cit., pp. 218-219. 

ced BEATS . Wayland, History of Rockingham County, Virginia. (Dayton, 


Va., foray p- 383 ff. See also Sadie Bell, The Church, the State, and 
Education in Virginia. (Philadelphia, Ey; pp. 217-218. 
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district as ex-oficio president. Elaborate rules were adopted by 
the trustees, one providing that the school was always to be 
opened by prayer, another limiting the number of scholars to 
40, and another providing for quarterly visits by the trustees 
who were to examine the scholars in their “knowledge of God 
and progress in learning.” An interesting provision was that 
colored servants of subscribers might be sent the first year, 
provided “they shall be classed and seated by themselves.” 
How long the school continued seems to be unknown and 
there is no indication that it was ever incorporated. 

Previous to the opening of these early Methodist academies 
the Sunday School movement had reached Virginia, some- 
where between the years 1783 and 1786. Such reliable Meth- 
odist historians as Abel Stevens, W. W. Bennett, and others 
credit Asbury as the founder of the Sunday School movement 
in America.* Stevens states that Asbury established the first 
Sunday School in the new world, at the house of Thomas 
Crenshaw, in Hanover County, Virginia, in 1786. Though 
the date of this Sunday School is given as 1786, there is no 
evidence in Asbury’s Journal that the Bishop visited the 
Crenshaws in that year. Barnard, in the American Journal of 
Education (Vol. XV, p. 706), states, without citing proof, that 
Asbury started the school in 1783. This earlier date would 
coincide with a visit to the Crenshaws; however, Asbury never 
mentioned the Sunday School in his Journal. St. Peter's 
Church in Hanover County grew out of this Sunday School. 

Another claim for priority is that of the William Elliott 
Sunday School, located on the Eastern Shore. William 
Elliott had come to Virginia from England, had experienced 
conversion under Methodist auspices in 1772 and in 1785 
formed a Sunday School in his home which met on each 


4. Abel Stevens, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 503-505. Asbury makes no refer- 
ence in his Journal to the Crenshaw Sunday School. 
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Sabbath afternoon where white boys “bound out” to him and 
girls in his charge were instructed together with his own chil- 
dren. At first the Bible was the only text book, but later the 
catechism was taught and special Bible readings were pre- 
pared. When in 1801 the Burton Oak Grove Church was 
built near Elliott’s home, his Sunday School was transferred 
to the church and Elliott was the first superintendent.° 


At the Virginia Conference of 1790 the question was asked: 
“What can be done in order to instruct poor children (white 


and black) to read?” ‘The Conference replied: 


Let us labor, as the heart and soul of one man to establish 
Sunday Schools, in or near the place of public worship. Let per- 
sons be appointed by the Bishops, Elders, Deacons, or preachers 
to teach (gratis) all that will attend, and have a capacity to learn, 
from six o’clock in the morning till ten; and from two o'clock in 
the afternoon till six, where it does not interfere with public 
worship. The Council shall compile a proper school book to teach 
them learning and piety.® 


Here are indications that Virginia Methodists were becoming 
educationally conscious, but this was not peculiar to Virginia 
Methodists, for Methodist leadership throughout the country 
was becoming increasingly aware of the necessity of reaching 
the minds as well as the hearts of the people. 


5. Addie Grace Wardle, History of the Sunday School Movement in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1918), p. 46. J. Manning Potts 
has carefully examined this and other claims of priority and concludes that 
none of them can be absolutely established. He concludes that the Cren- 
shaw claim seems better substantiated than any other pointing out that the 
only source as yet documented for the Elliott claim is a quotation from 
Mrs, Wessie Knock Eason, Elliott’s great-great-granddaughter, found in 
C. W. Baines’ pamphlet, The First American Sunday School (Virginia 
State Sunday School Association: 1910). 


6. Ibid., p. 47. Also Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, 297- 
298; Bell, op. cit., p. 216 ff. 
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A long step forward in the direction of a Methodist educa- 
tional policy was taken at the General Conference of 1824 
when it was recommended that all annual conferences estab- 
lish as soon as practicable literary institutions under their con- 
trol. ‘The General Conference of 1820 had passed legislation 
permitting bishops to appoint traveling preachers as oflicers 
and teachers in schools and colleges. Previously preachers 
had been discouraged from leaving the active itineracy to 
engage in teaching. These two enactments were largely 
responsible for the first great college-founding period in Amer- 
ican Methodism, that between 1820 and 1840. Augusta Col- 
lege in Kentucky was opened under the auspices of the Ohio 
and Kentucky conferences in 1822, while four years later 
Madison College was opened in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
by the Pittsburgh Conference. The slavery controversy was 
the cause of Augusta College’s closing its doors in 1849, while 
Madison College, owing to lack of support, suspended opera- 
tion after three years. The decade of the 1830's saw the estab- 
lishment of the first permanent Methodist colleges in America, 
Randolph-Macon in Virginia (1830); Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut (1831). Dickinson’ and Allegheny colleges 
in Pennsylvania had been earlier founded by the Presbyterians 
and were taken over by the Methodists. Others were McKen- 
dree College in Illinois (1834); Emory and Henry College in 
Southwest Virginia (1835); and Indiana-Asbury University — 


now DePauw (1837). 

Godbold, in his The Church College in the Old South, has 
summarized the several motives which led the churches to 
establish colleges.? The training of ministers is listed first. 

7. Dickinson came under the sponsorship of the Baltimore Conference, 
_ and was thereby the conference college for a large number of Virginia 
Methodists who were within the bounds of that conference. 


8. Albea Godbold, The Church College in the Old South (Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1944), pp. 30-37. 
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Hezekiah G. Leigh,? who more than any other, deserves the 
name of founder of Randolph-Maccn College, stated that his 
aim was to have an institution in which a large proportion of 
young men called of God to preach might receive training. 
He further stated that in earlier times an untrained ministry 
might with an “experience of grace” win men to the faith by 
simply relating their own personal experience, but as the cul- 
tural level of Methodism was raised an educated ministry had 
become a necessity. Another reason which led the church 
leaders to establish colleges was that of bringing education 
within the reach of the common people. In his address at his 
inauguration as president of Randolph-Macon College, Stephen 
Olin advocated a school that would “meet the wants and the 
claims of the age” and “reduce the charges of education to the 
lowest possible amount.” It was also urged that education 
was a function of religion and the Methodist Church had an 
obligation to American society to establish schools. It was 
further held that Methodist colleges were necessary to 
strengthen Methodist loyalty, and it was pointed out that 
Methodist youth attending schools of other denominations 
might be alienated from the Methodist Church. It was also 
considered essential to educate Southern youth in the South, 
for when sent to Northern institutions, they were liable to be 
indoctrinated with teachings contrary to Southern traditions. 


II 


Two men were primarily responsible for the original plan- 
ning of what eventually became Randolph-Macon College. 
The first was Hezekiah G. Leigh, an eloquent preacher and 
a wise and skillful leader in the Virginia Conference. A native 
of North Carolina, he was born in 1795 and was thus at the 


9. W. H. Moore, Life and Labors of Rev. H. G. Leigh (Pamphlet, 
1896), p. 48. Quoted in Godbold, op. cit., p. 47. 
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height of his powers in 1825 when the Virginia Conference 
took definite action looking toward the establishment of a 
college. 

The other name connected with the founding of Randolph- 
Macon College was that of Gabriel P. Disosway, a native of 
New York City, of Huguenot ancestry, a graduate of Columbia 
College, and a devout Methodist. He had become a citizen 
of Petersburg, Virginia, where he had married a Virginia wife. 
He was interested in every good cause, often wrote for the 
Christian Advocate, and it is probably that it was he, a college 
graduate himself, who suggested to Leigh the founding of a 
college by the Virginia Conference. Disosway returned to 
New York in 1828 so that he was no longer a resident of 
Virginia when the college was opened, but he was nonetheless 
the most influential layman on the committee appointed by 
the Virginia Conference in 1825 to consider the establishment 
of a college. 

A third important man in the founding of Randolph-Macon 
was John Early who served as president of the board of 
trustees from 1832 until 1868.” 

During the next four years, 1826 to 1829, the Virginia 
Conference continued its consideration of the college, and in 
the latter year adopted the report of their committee and 
authorized that an application be made to the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia for a charter. On February 3, 1830, both 
houses of the Virginia Legislature had passed the act incorpo- 
rating Randolph-Macon College. The charter provided for a 
board of trustees of 30 members, 12 of whom were traveling 
preachers and 18 laymen or local preachers. Five of the 
trustees were non-Methodists, three of whom were citizens 
of Mecklenburg County. Largely through the influence of 

10. Ibid.; also W. W. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 646-649. See also Richard 
Irby, Sed of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia (Richmond, n.d.), 
Pp: Io Qf. 
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Leigh, the college was located near the southern boundary of 
Virginia in the wealthy county of Mecklenburg, since the 
college was intended to serve both Virginia and North Carolina 
Methodists. Later both the South Carolina and Georgia con- 
ferences were also invited to elect trustees. Although most of 
the northern part of North Carolina was separated from the 
Virginia Conference in 1840 to form the new North Carolina 
Conference, North Carolina continued to cooperate in the 
support of Randolph-Macon College until the establishment 
of Trinity College in 1856." 

The question as to why the college was named after two 
non-Methodists, John Randolph of Virginia and Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina, has been variously answered. 
Godbold has suggested that charters of church colleges were 
more easily secured if the name given the institution had no 
denominational significance. The bill to incorporate the col- 
lege as first introduced gave it the name Henry and Macon 
College, but in the third reading of the bill, the name 
Randolph-Macon was submitted. ‘There was also a rider at- 


tached which read: 


That nothing herein contained shall be so construed at any 
time to authorize the establishment of a theological professorship 
in the said college. 


11. Richard Irby, History of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, is a col- 
lection of sources rather than a narrative history and is invaluable since it 
furnishes the essential facts for the formative years of the college. 

Irby was a member of the Randolph-Macon Class of 1844. He became 
a Captain in the Confederate Army. He was a successful planter in 
Nottoway County and following the war began a successful business career 
in Richmond. In 1886 he was chosen Secretary-Treasurer of Randolph- 
Macon College where he remained until his death in 1902. He was a 
devoted Methodist, and served as a member of church boards and con- 
ferences. He had hosts of friends outside Methodist circles. See “Sketch 
of Captain Richard Irby” by Bishop J. C. Granbery, John P. Branch 
Historical Papers of Randolph-Macon College, 1903, pp. 159-169. 

12. This rider is no longer in the charter. 
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A sharp debate ensued over the question of denominational 
control, and the argument was advanced that an institution 
having the majority of its trustees members of one church, 
might produce bad effects. When the Assembly was assured 
that there were non-Methodists on the board of trustees and 
since the rider had made certain that it was not to be a theo- 
logical school, the bill was passed by both houses by large 
majorities. The Richmond Inquirer (January 23, 1830), in an 
editorial commenting on the passage of the bill stated that 
without the rider cutting off the possibility of having theologi- 
cal professorships, the bill would not have received the sanc- 
tion of the House of Delegates. ‘The charter did not mention 
the Methodist Church as the owner of the college, although 
it was well known that it was the Virginia Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,* through whose instrumentality 
the college was established, nor did the charter require that 
the trustees or any proportion of them be Methodists or mem- 
bers of any other church. 


The late president of Randolph-Macon College, R. E. 
Blackwell, attributed the care with which sectarian influence 
was played down in the college charter to the persisting in- 
fluence of Jefferson in Virginia and his well known insistence 
that there be no official relationship between Church and 
State. The name adopted for the college would further 
strengthen this explanation, since neither John Randolph nor 
Nathaniel Macon were Methodists, Randolph being an Epis- 
copalian and Macon a member of no church. Still another 
explanation of the name Randolph-Macon was the prevailing 
fashion of naming Virginia colleges after famous personages 

13. For an account of the story of the chartering of Randolph-Macon 
College, see Chapter I, “Randolph-Macon Origins and Growth” in Roberta 


D. Cornelius, The History of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, etc., 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1951), pp. 5-12. 
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rather than church leaders. Such examples as William and 
Mary College, Hampden-Sydney College, and Washington 
College, later to become Washington and Lee, would seem to 
give validity to this suggestion."* 


Ill 


Randolph-Macon College began operations on October 2, 
1832. During the two years which had elapsed since the grant- 
ing of the charter, several buildings had been erected on a 
four-acre campus: a central building, a boarding hall for 
students, a preparatory school, and the president’s house. A 
president and faculty had been chosen consisting of Stephen 
Olin, president and professor of moral science, a graduate of 
Middlebury College in Vermont; Martin P. Parks, a West 
Point graduate, professor of mathematics; Landon C, Garland, 
a graduate of Hampden-Sydney College, professor of natural 
science; Edward Dromgoole Sims, a grandson of Edward 
Dromgoole of Brunswick County, Virginia, and a graduate of 
what is now the University of North Carolina, professor of 
languages; and Lorenzo Lea, also a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, principal of the preparatory department. 

It was a typical college faculty of the time, made up mostly 
of preachers who had received no further training beyond 
their college course. But this does not mean that they were 
not qualified to teach the groups of subjects assigned to each 
of them. In those days there were no “specialists” in the teach- 
ing profession and their professorships were not “chairs” but 
“settees.” Practically all church college presidents in those days 
taught what was known as mental and moral science, which 
generally included evidences of Christianity, besides logic, 


14. See the unpublished papers of Robert Emory Blackwell entitled 
Randolph-Macon College, eatery to by Roberta D. Cornelius, op. cit., 


PP: Io-II, 
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natural theology, and philosophy. The professor of languages 
centered his efforts on Latin and Greek and perhaps even 
Hebrew, but Professor Sims soon left the beaten track and 
centered his interest on teaching English, an innovation then 
unknown in American colleges. Four years after the college 
opened, he was granted a leave of absence to study in Europe, 
centering his interest on Gothic and early English and came 
back to Randolph-Macon College to introduce the first English 
course offered in any American college. This was Randolph- 
Macon’s principal contribution to teaching and scholarship 
during its first fifty years. Professor L. C. Garland left the 
chair of chemistry at Washington College at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, to join the Randolph-Macon staff. 

Stephen Olin, writing to Bishop James O. Andrew after 
his acceptance of the presidency of Randolph-Macon College, 
stated that he did not believe it possible for “our church to 
maintain its ground” without a great and immediate reforma- 
tion; “that we must educate our youth in our own schools 
and there is no work to which I so desire to consecrate myself.” 
He resigned a professorship in Franklin College in Athens, 
Georgia, to take the new post in Virginia, and he, with his 
wife, made the long journey in his private carriage. He dic- 
tated his inaugural address to his wife as they rode along. On 
March 5, 1834, Stephen Olin delivered his inaugural address. 
It was an impressive pronouncement on the educational needs 
of the time. The new president was no advocate of innovations 
and in his address, he set forth arguments for those studies 
which tended to enlarge, invigorate, and discipline the mind. 
He gave first place to mathematics and the classical languages 
as giving useful employment “to the intellectual faculties at a 
period when young students are incompetent to deal with 
abstract and severe occupations.” “Excessive multiplication of 
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studies,” he stated, “did not in any conceivable way promote 
the interests of education.” Other topics dealt with were the 
personal qualities of instructors, methods of instruction, and 
discipline. Regarding methods of instruction, he stated that 
they must be adapted to the condition of boys 14 and 15 years 
of age, and that lecturing could never be a substitute for fre- 
quent recitations from well-digested text books but added that 
text books but added that “knowledge is never stationary,” and 
that text books become obsolete. 


The following are some of the closing statements: 


We have been called to engage in the business of education by 
omens of no doubtful import, and it rests upon us with all the 
imperative urgency of a Christian obligation. We have come 
tardily to the work, and it behooves us to prosecute it with 
diligent and vigorous hand. . . . By the blessings of God, we have 
pressed into every open door, and planted our doctrines and 
churches in every neighborhood throughout the Union. Along 
the whole unmeasured length of frontier which skirts this vast 
republic, our banner waves in the van of emigration. .. . The 
children of the four millions of people who attend upon the 
ministrations of our Church call upon us for the means of educa- 
tion. Surely I do not misinterpret the signs of the times when I 
say the Church will respond to this affecting appeal. She owes it 
to her character — to her interest — to self-preservation. She owes 
it to the land which has yielded her so plentiful a harvest, and to 
the people who have greeted her with so cordial a welcome. She 
owes it to our republican institutions, and above all to the im- 
mortal destinies which God has committed to her care.!9 

15. For the full text of the Inaugural Address, see The Works of Stephen 
Olin, D.D., L.L.D., Lectures and Addresses, 2 vols. (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1860), Vol. II, pp. 271-298. The address is also found in 
pamphlet form printed by Nesbitt & Walker, Richmond Virginia, 1834, 
p. 28. See also the Life and Letters of Stephen Olin, D.D., L.L.D., 


2 vols. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1853), Vol. I, Chapters VII and 
VIII cover the Virginia period of Dr. Olin’s career. 
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A native of New England and a graduate of Middlebury 
College, a Congregational school in Vermont, Stephen Olin 
was undoubtedly the greatest educational leader in American 
Methodism in the formative years of the Methodist college 
movement. His years at Randolph-Macon were from 1834 to 
1837, when failing health compelled him to relinquish his 
duties and to leave Virginia to seek health in European travel. 
Though physically and mentally he was “gigantic,” to use 
John McClintock’s words, he suffered from continual ill health 
throughout his life. In 1839 he was called to the presidency 
of Wesleyan University in Middletown, Connecticut, where 
he remained until his death in 1851. 

Some insights into the early years of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege are given in several of President Olin’s letters. Writing to 
Rev. William Wightman (January 17, 1835), he reported a 
“very pleasant, and I think, profitable fall term,” with the 
number of students about the same (less than a hundred). He 
noted with satisfaction the acquiring of 300 books and “a large 
addition to the apparatus, including a splendid telescope,” and 
that “Mr. Garland has gone northward to obtain a few articles 
which will make his department respectable and complete for 
present purposes.” His letter ends with the statement that 
Professor Sims “in his zeal for knowledge, has resolved to visit 
Germany next summer. This will embarrass us, his services 
are invaluable.” In March (1835) in a letter to Bishop Andrew, 
he noted that there are 86 students in the college and near 50 
in the preparatory department “fitting to enter college.” In a 
letter to Wightman on April 16, 1835, he remarked that 
religion was low and that lately existence of “dissipation” was 
discovered, leading to the dismissal of two students. The 
faculty, he reported, was determined to “put down immorality 
at all hazards.” In October 1835 he reported “above a hundred 
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in the college,’ and in December, he reported to Bishop 
Andrew 103 students in the college, a senior class of six, with 
more than 40 freshmen. He noted with satisfaction that there 
had been no punishment inflicted throughout the session, 
and not a single instance of immoral conduct! “About half 
the students are church members,” and although there had 
been no revival for more than a year, he thought there had 
been a growth of piety and many of the students “believe that 
they are called to preach.” 

Glimpses of the many problems facing the first president 
of Randolph-Macon College are furnished in numerous letters 
he wrote John Early, the president of the board of trustees. 
The gathering of a faculty was the most important of Presi- 
dent Olin’s first duties. In a letter dated September 8, 1835, 
he wrote about his correspondence with George F. Pierce of 
the Georgia Conference to whom he had offered a faculty post. 
President Olin had known Pierce as a student at Franklin 
College, Athens, Georgia, where he had taught belles lettres 
and ethics. Though at this time Pierce was but 24, he had 
already gained a reputation as one of the leading preachers in 
the Georgia Conference and President Olin was anxious that 
he consent to join the faculty at Randolph-Macon. Pierce 
replied to Olin’s invitation that he would leave the decision 
to the Georgia Conference, which to Olin meant that he 
would not accept and he remarked “Wait as long as we may, 
he will not come.” 

In a letter dated March 16, 1836, President Olin stated that 
the students complained “that nothing is done to fill vacancies 
— that the faculty is broken and deranged — that justice is not 
done to them and that the prospect is worse in the future.” 


16. See letters. from Stephen Olin to James O. Andrew, William. 
Wightman, and Rev. Mr. Landon, 1834-1837. The Life and Letters of 
Stephen Olin, Vol. 1, pp. 180-187. 
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He also expressed his concern that a “number of students 
might be preparing to go to other colleges,” which would be a 
blow, he added, from which, “we could not recover for a long 
time, especially as the complaint is not without good cause.” 
For these reasons he urged that “the committee” of the trustees 
meet without delay “to pitch upon a man” who will accept and 
adds that “Mr. Garland agrees with me in thinking the matter 
of vital importance.” 

The principal extracurricular activities at Randolph-Macon 
College in the early years centered in the two literary societies, 
the Washington, organized in February 1833, and the Frank- 
lin, formed in September of the same year. The societies had 
the full endorsement of the college authorities and were as- 
signed halls in the main college building. Such societies how- 
ever were not peculiar to Randolph-Macon but were found in 
colleges throughout the country, north as well as south. Both 
societies formed libraries, the Washington Society library 
numbering 2,000 volumes at the end of ten years. Member- 
ship in the societies for many years included all the students 
in the college divided about equally between them. The 
original membership of the Washington Society numbered 
40 — 28 from Virginia, seven from North Carolina, four from 
South Carolina and one from Georgia. ‘The original member- 
ship of the Franklin Society numbered 36 — 21 from Virginia, 
14 from North Carolina, and one from Georgia. Each society 
developed its own kind of oratory which was said to have 
been observable for 30 years. Such societies served a purpose 
not otherwise met in the college curricula of the time. They 
gave the student practice in English composition and in public 

17. The John Early Letters (MSS) are at Randolph-Macon College. 
The Collection contains more than 100 letters, some 12 of which are from 


Olin to Early. The great majority of the letters are from Mrs. Early or 
concerning his book agency. 
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speaking as well as in the methods of transacting business in 
deliberative bodies, while the society libraries were valuable 
supplements to the relatively meager collection of books in 
the college libraries. 


Landon Cabell Garland, a native Virginian, served two 
years as acting president following the departure of President 
Olin, and was inaugurated president in 1839, serving until 
1846. During President Garland’s administration, D'Arcy 
Paul of Petersburg was chosen a member of the board of 
trustees. He was a successful merchant as well as a devout 
Methodist and was probably the most prominent layman in 
the State of Virginia. A native of Ireland, he had come to 
Virginia in his early boyhood, but no Virginian “to the manner 
born” was more devoted to all the best interests of the Old 
Dominion. For nearly 30 years he was the investing and 
financial agent of the college and, to quote Irby, “to him 
more than to any other man the college owes its life when 
financial disaster faced the institution.” 


President Garland’s administration of seven years covered 
the period when the entire country was passing through an 
economic slump, and as a consequence the fortune of the 
college declined both financially and in student attendance. 
During the year 1843-1844 the student enrollment was less 
than 100, the smallest in the history of the college, and a 
spirit of apathy prevailed both in the faculty and among the 
trustees. Only the guarantee of the salary of the professors to 
the amount of $5,000 by D’Arcy Paul saved the college from 
closing its doors, although faculty salaries were sharply re- 
duced. The college also lost its most famous professor in 1842 
when Edward Dromgoole Sims resigned to accept the chair 
of English in the University of Alabama owing to the fact 


18. Richard Irby, op. cit., pp. 49-53. 
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that he was to marry the sister of his deceased wife, which 
was a violation of Virginia law. To add to the gloom in 1845, 
Virginia experienced the severest drought in 30 years, while 
low prices for crops further limited the resources of the 
Virginia Methodists. A mortgage was placed upon the real 
estate of the college to raise money to meet the most pressing 
indebtedness, and, as though this were not enough, tensions 
began to appear between the president and several members 
of the faculty, three of whom resigned. To relieve the tension, 
President Garland also resigned in November 1846 to accept 
the professorship of mathematics at the University of Missis- 
sippi. He ended his active life as chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. 

The latter years of President Garland’s administration were 
the darkest in the history of the college up to that time and a 
new start under new leadership was the only hope if the 
college was to survive. The reorganization was accomplished 
at the session of the Virginia Conference which met at the 
college under the presidency of Bishop William Capers. ‘There 
William A. Smith, then perhaps the leading minister in the 
Virginia Conference, was chosen president. As has already 
been noted, he had taken a leading part in the controversy 
that had led to the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and was the most able defender of Southern 
Methodism’s stand on the slavery issue. He was a most effec- 
tive preacher; his sermons were characterized as “logic on 
fire.” He was energetic, fearless and a stranger to discourage- 
ment; in other words, he was admirably fitted to perform 
the tasks of a college president at a time when discouragement 
was the general mood. 

As professor of “moral and intellectual philosophy,” Presi- 
dent Smith gave yearly series of lectures on the Philosophy 
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and Practice of Slavery as Exhibited in the Institution of 
Domestic Slavery in the United States, with the Duties of 
Masters to Slaves. He attempted to show that philosophy, 
natural rights, and Holy Scriptures all sustained the system of 
domestic slavery, and that the institution was intended to be 
perpetual. Smith had a keen and logical mind and granted 
his premises, his conclusions seemed convincing. Among the 
Randolph-Macon students who sat under President Smith’s 
lectures was John Cowper Granbery, a graduate of the college 
in 1868 and later a professor of moral and practical theology 
at Vanderbilt University, who became a bishop in 1875. 
Professor William E. Dodd tells us that young Granbery took 
Smith’s lectures with a grain of salt (cum grano salis) and 
“even at that early date was doubtful as to the wisdom of the 
ardent pro-slavery party, all-powerful though it was in south- 
ern Virginia.”!9 

President Smith’s administration covered the 20 years from 
1846 to 1866, the most critical period in the history of 
Randolph-Macon College. The college had been lifted from 
the slough of despond at the beginning of his administration 
to the height of prosperity in 1860. The president's first task 
was to meet the financial crisis. At a called trustees’ meeting 
held in 1854, it was resolved to endeavor to increase the endow- 
ment to $100,000 and machinery was set up at once to canvass 
the constituency in both Virginia and North Carolina. Four 
years later the task had been accomplished and a called 
meeting of the board of trustees on December 27, 1858, 
authorized the newspapers to give notice to all who had con- © 
tributed that a fund of $100,000 had been raised, and called 
Historical Papers, Vol. Il, June 1908, pp. 187-197, Randolph-Macon Col- 


lege). See article on William A. Smith by Robert Emory Blackwell, 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XVII, pp. 361-362 
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on all who had made subscriptions to discharge their obligation 
so that the money might be invested in permanent form as 
soon as possible. 
_ This was the largest endowment fund that had been con- 
tributed to a Virginia college up to that time. Most of the 
contributions were in small amounts, though there were a few 
thousand-dollar subscriptions. It was a time of unusual pros- 
perity throughout the country and Virginia had never been 
so prosperous. It was an era of road and railroad building in 
the state and the nation and employment was at its peak, 
while the Crimean War in Europe had raised the price of 
wheat to $2.35 a bushel. Land prices were high — in some 
cases they had more than doubled — and the value of other 
property had increased in like proportion. Thus the time was 
propitious for advance along all lines. Advance was reflected 
in the increased student enrollment which in 1858-1860 was 
149 in the college and 16 in the preparatory school, a total of 
165, the largest in the history of the college up to that time. 
Such were the rosy prospects for Randolph-Macon College 
when the lowering clouds of civil strife began to darken the 
sky. The college year of 1860-1861 opened with a fairly large 
matriculation, but by the second term many students had left 
to enter military service and the commencement exercises were 
dispensed with. Attempts were made the following year to 
keep the college going by turning it into a military school. 
President Smith became a colonel, commanding the Cadet 
Corps and a long list of military rules were adopted, which 
from this distance, to quote Irby, “appears a solemn farce,” 
as well as an expensive one. The attempt to carry on the 
college under military guise continued until February 5, 1863, 
when the operations of the college were suspended. An 
interesting side light on the optimism which prevailed in the 
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South during the first years of the iat is furnished by the 
action of the board of trustees of the college in June 1862 
when the following resolution was adopted: 


This Board having the utmost confidence in the ability of the 
Confederate States to maintain their independence, and that it is 
safe to invest in their stocks (bonds), is of the opinion that it 
would be judicious to sell out our stocks which do not pay an 
interest of more than six percent, and to invest the same in Con- 
federate States bonds, bearing an interest of eight percent. 


This recommendation was evidently adopted by the trustees 
for when the war ended, the college possessed $37,000 worth 
of Confederate bonds and $7,536 in Confederate currency, a 
total of $44,536 in paper which was worthless when the war 
was Over. 

In the midst of these momentous happenings, a mood was 
developing among the ministers of the Virginia Conference 
for the removal of the college to a more favorable location. 
At the meeting of the Virginia Conference in 1863 a resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending to the trustees the removal 
of the college, and suggested Lynchburg as a possible new 
location. The trustees at a meeting in January 1864 appointed 
a committee, with President Smith as chairman, to consider 
the matter. The committee reported that it was not prepared 
to reach any enlightened judgment on the matter of removal. 
Here the question of the removal rested until the war came 
to a close. The college buildings had all been damaged “by 
non-use or misuse,’ while the endowments were either of 
uncertain value or worthless, as was the case of the Con- 
federate bonds, and the college was barely alive. In fact the 
principal sign of life was manifested in the granting of honor- 
ary degrees. At the Commencement of 1867 ten ministers of 
the Virginia, Baltimore, and ‘Tennessee conferences, together 
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with Bishop Marvin, were granted the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, while the Doctor of Laws was conferred upon two 
Alabama laymen and Bishop George F. Pierce. 

It was during the years 1866-1868 that the decision on the 
removal of the college was made, the vote of the trustees 
standing 19 for and 9 against. President Smith had resigned 
to accept the presidency of Central College in Missouri and 
a new president was elected in 1866 —‘Thomas C. Johnson 
of the Class of 1842, a lawyer and a successful businessman. 
During the war he had established and directed the Con- 
federate Transportation Works at Columbus, Georgia. After- 
wards he had moved to Montgomery, Alabama, to resume the 
practice of law, where he was living when he was chosen 
president of Randolph-Macon College. President Johnson, 
after two discouraging years as president had become con- 
vinced that the college could be saved only by changing its 
location. Just at that juncture the large hotel property at 
Ashland, only a few miles north of Richmond, was thrown 
on the market and it was President Johnson’s business fore- 
sight that recognized the importance of securing this most 
eligible location. There was strong opposition to the removal 
and court action was threatened; also there were some hard 
things said about the president, but he kept his equanimity, 
knowing that he was acting in the best interests of the college 
and the Church. When the removal of the college had been 
successfully accomplished, President Johnson, in order to 
telieve the trustees of any embarrassment, resigned and im- 
mediately left for the West to resume his business activities. 
En route to St. Louis, while he was passing from one car to 
another, the cars became uncoupled. He fell between them 
and suffered such severe injuries that his death came after a 


few hours. The tragic death of this unselfish and high-minded 
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man who had brought about the removal of the college was 
undoubtedly a factor in allaying criticism. 

A significant accomplishment during President Johnson's 
brief administration was the securing of the patronage of the 
Baltimore Conference for the college, and four trustees were 
chosen from that Conference in 1867. This undoubtedly 
strengthened the cause of removal since the territory covered 
by the Baltimore Coference was in easy reach of the new 
location at Ashland. An interesting incident in connection 
with the removal was the action of the trustees asking the 
protection of the commanding general of the District No. 1, 
General Stoneman, against threats of legal action by those 
opposing the removal. The General’s permission was promptly 
given to the trustees to remove “that institution, with all the 
appurtenances and fixtures thereunto belonging, to such place 
and at such time as the majority of the trustees may think 
proper.” 

After civil government was restored to Virginia attempts 
were made to legalize the removal by amending the charter 
which brought the whole matter before the Assembly. The 
opposition in a memorial presented in 1870 attempted to show 
that the Methodist Conference was “a body unknown to the 
laws of the state and not recognized in the charter,” and had 
no legal right to pass resolutions at various conferences looking 
toward the removal of the college. ‘The majority group replied, 
stating that the college had been created for no one section 
of Virginia, nor in particular for the section in which the 
General are found in Richard Irby, op. cit., pp. 175-176. The General 
addressed his letter to John Early, D. S. Doggett, Richard Irby, R. M. 
Smith, and others. Later when civil government had been established in 
Virginia, the trustees asked and received authorization for the removal of 


the college from the eta Legislature. See Irby, op. cit., p. 199. The 
e 


suit brought to prevent removal of the college never came to an issue. 
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building happened to be located. They further stated that if 
defeated in the attempt to legalize the removal they were 
determined to have a college at Ashland.?! 


IV 
Randolph-Macon College began its operations in Ashland 


under a new president, James A. Duncan, an eloquent and 
much respected minister of the Virginia Conference. He was 
an alumnus of the college, of the Class of 1849. A new 
faculty had also been chosen consisting of Thomas R. Price, 
M.A., professor of ancient languages; Harry Estill, A.M., 
professor of mathematics; Richard R. Smith, professor of natural 
sciences; and W. W. Valentine, professor of modern languages. 
All the professors were to receive on paper a uniform salary of 
$2,000 a year while the president was to receive $2,500 and 
all of the faculty were to be provided with residences. October 
1, 1868, the college opened at Ashland, housed in the several 
buildings which had been a summer resort hotel. ‘The largest 
building, the hotel proper, was used for the main dormitory 
on the upper floors, while the lower floor was made into 
lecture rooms. The large ballroom, which stood in the center 
of the 13 acres constituting the campus, was transformed into 
a chapel while the dressing rooms were converted into society 
halls. Sixty-seven students matriculated for the first session 
at Ashland. Thus Randolph-Macon College was started on its 
new lease of life. In 1870 the student enrollment was 110; 
the following year it had increased to 142. The year 1872-1873 
was especially prosperous, the student enrollment reaching 
234, the largest in the history of the college, while for the first 
time the receipts exceeded the expenses. 


21. Acts of the Assembly (Virginia), July 9, 1870, p. 339. Also see 
Bell, op. cit., pp. 558, 565, 571. 
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President Duncan’s administration was notable for a number 
of reasons. The first was the establishment of the chair of 
English with Professor Thomas R. Price as its first incumbent. 
It was the first such professorship to be established in the 
South This put English in the college curriculum on the 
same footing with the ancient languages and it is significant 
that Professor Price came to the new professorship from that 
of Latin and Greek. This was an unheard of innovation for 
the time and stimulated the establishment of like professor- 
ships in numerous other Southern colleges and universities, 
not a few of them filled by Randolph-Macon graduates. It also 
started a pattern for foreign study among Randolph-Macon 
graduates, numbers of whom did graduate work in Germany 
and particularly at the University of Leipzig. Although Pro- 
fessor Edward Dromgoole Sims, a member of the first faculty 
of the college, had introduced English in the course of study 
in 1836 and had also studied abroad the roots of the English 
tongue, his example had not produced permanent results. 
Thus, although the emphasis upon English at Randolph- 
Macon was not new when Professor Price inaugurated his 
School of English in 1870, it was Professor Price who made 
the emphasis permanent, and it is perhaps the most significant 
contribution Randolph-Macon College has made to higher 
education in the South. 

The 1870's also saw the beginning of a new building and 
financial program. The two literary societies were responsible 
for inaugurating a movement to erect a building for their use, 
and also to serve as a library. ‘This was completed in 1872. 


22. Irby, op. cit., pp. 210-216. 

23. See the letter of Professor Thomas R. Price in Richard Irby, op. cit., 
pp. 208-210, giving an account of the establishment of the School of 
English. See also article by Professor W. Alexander Mabry, “Randolph- 
Macon: A Liberal Arts College” in The Commonwealth (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, January 1952), also published separately in pamphlet form. 
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Four years later a second building, a lecture hall, was added, 
called Pace Hall. A new and important step was taken by 
the trustees in 1874 in the election of Thomas Branch to the 
presidency of the board of trustees, the first layman to hold 
that office. A trustee for 30 years, he had been one of the 
strongest supporters of the college. His gifts had been frequent 
and liberal and he had been a staunch advocate of the removal 
of the college to Ashland. Plans were also worked out which 
assured larger financial assistance from the two supporting 
conferences, the Virginia and the Baltimore. 

President Duncan resigned in 1876 owing to his desire to 
return to the pastorate. Consciousness of failing health was 
evidently one of the reasons for his decision. The trustees not 
being able to secure a successor, he continued to administer 
the affairs of the college until his death in September 1877. 
A natural orator, he possessed a “ready flow of happy diction,” 
“a playful humor,” “keenness of wit,” sound judgment and 
quick insight into the hearts of his hearers. In fact he possessed 
all the qualities needed for a successful denominational college 
president at a time when pulpit eloquence was considered a 
primary requisite. President Duncan’s administration of 
Randolph-Macon covered a most critical period in the life of 
the college, and his leadership was a major factor in placing 
the college on a firmer foundation at Ashland than it had ever 
enjoyed before.”4 

The trustees chose as President Duncan’s successor William 


W. Bennett, the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate 


and the author of an important volume on the History of 


24. President Duncan’s death caused a universal feeling of loss through- 
out Virginia Methodism and memorial services were held for him in 
numerous places where he had served in the ministry. See Bishop J. C. 
Granbery’s eulogy of President Duncan in the Minutes of the Virginia 
Conference reprinted in Irby, op. cit., pp. 254-263. 
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Virginia Methodist published in Richmond in 1871.” He had 
been a member of the board of trustees for a number of years, 
was living in Ashland and was thus familiar with all the prob- 
lems the college faced. President Bennett's administration, 
which covered nine years, ended with his resignation in 1886. 
Both Duncan and Bennett faced the same problems and both 
left the college in a greatly strengthened position. Both suf- 
fered impaired health as a consequence of the heavy burdens 
they were forced to carry, and both died the year following 
their resignations. 

With the exception of the emphasis upon the study of 
English, the pattern of education at Randolph-Macon was 
little different than that at other colleges in the country. The 
stress was still upon those studies considered disciplines of 
the mind such as mathematics, Latin and Greek, and mental 
and moral philosophy. President Bennett's first faculty listed 
a professor of chemistry, but it is doubtful whether the em- 
phasis was upon making any practical use of such a study. 
Rather the stress was upon making the wonders of nature 
known to the students that they might be led to glorify a 
wonder-working God. One of the acts of President Bennett 
which was to have far-reaching results was the bringing to the 
faculty of William Waugh Smith as professor of Latin and 
Greek and later of mental and moral philosophy. Professor 
W. W. Smith was not only a stimulating teacher, but was a 
public relations man of the first order. He was one of the 
principal fund raisers in the campaign inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Bennett to pay off the indebtedness of the college and 
to increase the endowment. In March 1879 the old chapel, 
which was the transformed ballroom of the summer hotel, 
burned to the ground and immediately steps were taken to 


25. Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, etc. (Richmond, 1871). 
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raise funds for a new chapel which when completed was 
dedicated as Duncan Memorial Church and Chapel. 

William Waugh Smith was the natural successor of Bennett 
as president of Randolph-Macon College and was elected in 
1886 to that position, which he held with growing distinction 
until 1897 when he became chancellor of the Randolph-Macon 
system of colleges and preparatory schools which he had 
created. His unique career as an educator was ended by his 
death in 1912 at the age of 67. These 26 years, 1886 to 1912, 
marked a new epoch in the development of Methodist higher 
education in Virginia. 

Previous to the establishment of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, which absorbed most of President Smith’s energies, 
the endowment of Randolph-Macon College had been ma- 
terially increased and four new buildings were erected. Among 
the new buildings was a gymnasium and physical culture be- 
came a regular part of the college program. The library and 
the laboratories had also been substantially enlarged. 

In the history of Randolph-Macon College, Captain Richard 
Irby has an honorable place. Converted in a great revival at 13 
years of age in 1838, he entered Randolph-Macon College the 
next year, riding 4o miles on horseback to Boydton. He 
graduated in 1844 in a class of 12. Of this class, two became 
physicians, two ministers, five lawyers, two teachers, while 
Richard Irby became a planter. His plantation was in Notto- 
way County where he became an influential promoter of 
modern agricultural methods, introduced machinery, and soon 
became a leader in the Virginia Agricultural Society. 

Irby was recognized as one of Nottoway County’s foremost 
citizens. He played an honorable part in the war as a first 
lieutenant in the 18th Virginia Regiment, resigning to take a 
seat in the Virginia Legislature. In 1862 he was chosen cap- 
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tain of his old company, took part in numerous battles with 
Lee’s army and was wounded at the second battle of Bull Run 
in 1863. Returning to his farm at the war’s end, he remained 
until 1867 when he was chosen president of the Petersburg 
Iron Works. The next year he became a partner in a stove 
manufacturing business in Richmond. He was active in every 
good cause, serving as president of the Virginia Bible Society 
and for several years as the agent of the Bureau of Immigration. 
He was a member of numerous district, annual, and general 
conferences and had hosts of friends not only in his own 
church but was trusted and beloved by the ministers and 
members of other denominations. In 1886 he was chosen 
secretary and treasury of Randolph-Macon College where he 
remained until his death in 1902. One of Captain Irby’s prin- 
cipal contributions was the compiling and making available 
in book form of a great number of papers relating to the 
history of Randolph-Macon College. While he made no at- 
tempt at appraising or interpreting these materials, he pre- 
served much information which would otherwise have been 
lost.% 


V 
In the year 1890 the charter of Randolph-Macon College 


was amended so as to permit the board of trustees to erect and 
maintain other institutions of learning in Virginia. This was 
the first step in carrying out a dream of President William 
Waugh Smith which had been maturing in his mind from 
the beginning of his presidency. ‘There had been a growing 
awareness that the Church should provide better facilities for 
the education of women and there had been some considera- 


26. History of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, the Oldest Incorporated 
Methodist College in America by Richard Irby (A. B., 1844) (Richmond, 
Va., n.d.), pp. 331. 
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tion given to the idea that at least young ladies residing in 
Ashland “be admitted to the college classes upon the same 
terms as other students.” Indeed such a recommendation had 
come from the faculty to the trustees in the 1890’s.2” A con- 
viction which was slowly maturing in the mind of William 
Waugh Smith was that good college work was impossible in 
the South without higher standards for the admission of stu- 
dents to the college. Throughout the South the sole require- 
ment for admission to colleges was that the student be 16 years 
of age. Out of these two convictions came the founding of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at Lynchburg, opened 
in 1893, and three academies, whose story is told in section 
VII of this chapter.* 

When President William Waugh Smith began his propa- 
ganda for launching of the movement to provide better educa- 
tional facilities for women, there were two universities and 
five colleges in Virginia, but not a single woman’s college of 
recognized standing. Once inaugurated, the movement to 
establish a Methodist woman’s college in Virginia went for- 
ward rapidly under the enthusiastic leadership of President 
Smith. Definite plans were launched in the year 1890 and 
Lynchburg, a wealthy and rapidly growing city and a Meth- 
odist stronghold, was selected as the best location for the 
college. From the start the new college had the full support 
of the Randolph-Macon trustees as well as the leading Meth- 
odists, but most important of all, of the most substantial citi- 

27. Roberta D. Cornelius, The History of Randolph-Macon Womans 
College: From the Founding in 1891 Through the Year of 1949-1950 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of North Carolina Press, 1951). 
This is a painstaking account of the “first Woman’s College in the South 
to be given general academic recognition.” The book is crowded with names 
and facts with elaborate documentation. 

28. See the excellent summary of the career of William Waugh Smith 


by James E, Walmsley in Dictionary of American Biography (New York: 
Scribners, 1935), pp. 369-370. 
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William Waugh Smith 


zens of the city of Lynchburg. Within a year after the move- 
ment was inaugurated, President Smith estimated that the 
total assets available were $227,000 and of this large sum, the 
city of Lynchburg had contributed seven-eighths. 

In the autumn of 1893 the college opened its first session 
in a half-finished building with a faculty of 12, counting the 
president who for three years taught philosophy, and a student 
body of 36 boarding students and a considerably larger number 
of day students. Richard W. Jones, former president of 
Emory and Henry College, and at the time professor of 
chemistry at the University of Mississippi, had been elected 
president of the new college by the trustees. He resigned, 
however, before actually entering upon his duties, stating that 
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the task was beyond him, and President Smith was com- 
pelled to assume the presidency of both the Randolph-Macon 
colleges. Four years later, in 1897, Smith was chosen presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and chancellor of 
the Randolph-Macon System, and at the same time John A. 
Kern was elected president of the college at Ashland. Within 
three years after its opening, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege was listed in Division A of the colleges for women in the 
United States by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Further recognition of Randolph-Macon’s high standing 
came when the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa granted 
the college a chapter of that ancient scholastic fraternity — 
Delta of Virginia in 1916.” 

President Smith served the Woman's College until his 
death, steadily enlarging the plant and increasing the endow- 
ment. In his desire to gain further recognition for the college, 
he made application in 1906 to the Carnegie Foundation to 
secure admission of the college to the list of institutions en- 
titled to the benefits of the retiring allowance system estab- 
lished by that Foundation. In order to gain such admission it 
was stated that the trustees of the college had no official rela- 
tionship to the Virginia Conference, that the college received 
no support from the Conference as such and that there was 
no denominational control exercised over the college. On this 
basis the Carnegie Foundation admitted Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College to its benefits on March 28, 1907.%° 


29. The facts briefly stated in the above paragraph are most interestingly 
given in great detail in the first three chapters of Cornelius, op. cit., pp. 
3-56. 

30. The Carnegie Foundation, First Annual Report, p. 12. The Founda- 
tion report contains the following statement: “. . . that in the conduct of 
the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College no denominational test is imposed 
in the choice of trustees, officers or teachers, or in the admission of students, 
nor are distinctly denominational tenets or doctrines taught to the students.” 
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This action on the part of the president raised a storm of 
protest and he was bitterly attacked by certain Methodist 
leaders in Virginia. It is true that the board of trustees of 
the Randolph-Macon colleges had always been a self-perpetuat- 
body, though closely allied with the Virginia Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. After enduring bitter 
criticism for more than a year, President Smith agreed to the 
passage of a resolution by the board of trustees that election of 
trustees be approved by the supporting conferences. A copy 
of this action was sent to the Carnegie Foundation with the 
request that if this action rendered the institution ineligible, 
its name be dropped from the approved list, which was 
accordingly done. Undoubtedly this was a great disappoint- 
ment to the faculty but “nothing, however,” as Miss Cornelius 
has stated, “could alter the fact that academically the college 
was weighed in the balances of the Carnegie Foundation and 
found entirely satisfactory.”3! 

From the establishment of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege in 1893 to 1955 there have been five presidents, all of 
whom came to that office from professorships or administra- 
tive posts in other institutions. William Waugh Smith’s suc- 
cessor was William Alexander Webb (1913-1919), a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
had had three years of advanced study in Germany and came 
to the presidency of the Woman’s College from the presidency 
of Central College in Missouri. Previously he had been a 
professor of English. President Webb's successor, Dice R. 
Anderson, 1920-1931, was a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
College, had earned his Ph.D. in history at the University of 
Chicago in 1912, working primarily with Professor William 


E. Dodd, and came to the presidency of the Woman’s College 


31. Cornelius, op. cit., p. 127. 
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from a professorship of economics and government in the 
University of Richmond. 

Theodore H. Jack (1933-1952.), Anderson’s successor, had 
earned the Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago, work- 
ing particularly in the field of Southern history. Previously he 
had served as dean of the college and later as dean of the 
graduate school at Emory University. He had been active in 
numerous historical and educational associations and had been 
a member of the National Council of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
came from the vice-presidency of Emory University to the 
presidency of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. President 
Jack’s successor, William F. Quillian, Jr., came from a pro- 
fessorship of philosophy at Ohio Wesleyan University, previ- 
ously having earned a doctorate at Yale University. In the 
light of this record of scholarly leadership throughout its entire 
history, it becomes clear why Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege early gained and has maintained its high academic 
standing. 


VI 


At the turn of the century Randolph-Macon College had 
two brief administrations. The first was that of John A. Kern, 
elected in 1897 to relieve President W. W. Smith from the 
double task of the presidency of both Randolph-Macon col- 
leges. Two years later President Kern resigned to accept a 
professorship in Vanderbilt University. He was succeeded by 
W. G. Starr who resigned in 1902. These short administra- 
tions, always unfortunate for any college, were followed by 
the longest administration in the history of the college, that of 
Robert Emory Blackwell (1902-1938). 

A graduate of Randolph-Macon College in the Class of 
1875, Blackwell went immediately to the University of Leipzig 
where he spent the next year in graduate study. Returning 
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to Virginia, he was elected professor of English and Modern 
Languages at Randolph-Macon, in 1876, succeeding Professor 
Thomas R. Price. As student, professor and president, Blackwell 
was to be associated with the college for 70 years. A devoted 
Christian layman and a loyal churchman, he became widely 
known as one of the most forward looking educational leaders 
in the South as well as in the nation as a whole, receiving 
honorary doctorates from Washington and Lee University, 
Wofford College, Wesleyan University in Connecticut, and 
Duke University. In the field of race relations he was a re- 
spected leader and served as chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mission of Interracial Relations from its creation until his 
death. He was a charter member of the Joint Commission on 
the Unification of American Methodism. 


Thomas McN. Simpson, who served as Dean of the College 
during the latter years of his administration has given the 
following estimate of President Blackwell: 


Dr. Blackwell had every gift of the gentleman, birth, back- 
ground, culture, presence, and personality. Simple but vigorous 
in his own faith and ideals, he had catholic interest in the views 
of others and a calm tolerance of difference of opinion. He was 
religious without being sectarian, liberal without being radical, 
modest without affectation. He had a soul above selfishness. 


It is impossible to dissect the service and influence of such a 
man into their social, civic, professional, and religious aspects. 
They blend too subtly. But as typical of his spirit may be cited 
his political independence, his continued efforts in behalf of the 
unification of the two separate branches of Methodism, his wise 
counsel as chairman from its inception of the Virginia Interracial 
Commission, his outspoken comments and frank and searching 
questions in committee room and on conference floor,”** 


32. Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 1938), pp. 65 f. 
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Robert Emory Blackwell 


A notable accomplishment at the turn of the century was 
the creation of a history and government professorship and the 
bringing of William E. Dodd fresh from his graduate studies 
at Leipzig as its first occupant. Professor Dodd came to 
Randolph-Macon in 1900 and remained until his call to the 
University of Chicago in 1908. He began his productive 
scholarship while at Randolph-Macon, publishing distin- 
guished biographies of Jefferson Davis and Nathaniel Macon 
and was responsible for inaugurating the John P. Branch 
Historical Papers of Randolph-Macon College of which he was 


the first editor. This work stimulated historical research and 
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writing among the history and government students and made 
available much hitherto inaccessable historical materials.* 

Professor Dodd has had three successors in the Randolph- 
Macon history professorship — Charles H. Ambler, 1908 to 
1918, a Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin; Early Lee 
Fox, Ph.D., from Johns Hopkins, 1918-1946; and the present 
incumbent William A. Mabry, A.M., Harvard and Ph.D., 
Duke. Both professors Ambler and Mabry served as editors 
of additional volumes of the Branch Historical Papers during 
their period of incumbency.** 

Samuel Claiborne Hatcher, an alumnus of Randolph-Macon 
and an influential minister of the Virginia Conference, began 
his official connection with the college in 1911 when he was 
named its vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. He also 
served as acting president between the death of President 
Blackwell in 1938 and the election to the presidency of J. Earl 
Moreland in 1939. After 36 years as an official of the college, 
he retired in June 1947. In announcing the approaching 
retirement, President Moreland wrote: “Dr. S. C. Hatcher has 
served Randolph-Macon with singular devotion and ability 
during the past 36 years. His wide acquaintance in Richmond, 
and in all Virginia, and his genuine interest in young men 
have been placed at the service of the college. His assistance 
to deserving students will be gratefully remembered by two 
generations of Randolph-Macon men.” James Mullen, Chaizr- 
man of the Board, likewise praised Hatcher’s “ability, energy, 
and devotion” and added the following tribute: “His long 


33. John P. Branch, after whom the Papers were named, was a large- 
minded and liberal trustee of the college, the son of Thomas Branch BN 
was the first layman to serve as president of the board of trustees. 

34. A new series of the Branch Papers was begun under Professor 
Mabry’s editorship with the publication of two volumes, the first in January 
1951 and the second in March 1953. The second volume contains Professor 
Dodd’s Diary, 1916-1920, edited by Dr. Mabry and an appraisal of William 
E. Dodd as a diplomat. 
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service gave him an understanding of the college’s problems 
that no one else has, and his experienced counsel has been 
indispensable to the conduct of its affairs.” 

During the 19th and the early years of the 20th century the 
student body was small, the enrollment rarely exceeding 200. 
Administrative details, kept at a minimum, were handled by 
the president and the vice-president-secretary-and-treasurer. 
However, at the suggestion of the faculty, President Blackwell 
in 1921 established the deanship at Randolph-Macon, naming 
Hall Canter as dean of the faculty. 

Canter had received his A.B. and A.M. degrees at Randolph- 
Macon College and had taken his Ph.D. in chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1900. He had joined the faculty of 
Randolph-Macon College in 1901, becoming professor of 
chemistry and geology. During the 20 years prior to becoming 
dean, he had won the respect of his colleagues of the faculty 
and the affection of his students. ‘Teaching continued to occupy 
a large part of his time; his chemistry laboratory was also the 
dean’s office and much of his counseling with students was done 
under the oaks and maples on the campus. His manner with 
students was always kindly and he managed to find the time 
to teach a Sunday school class which was well attended by 
the students. He was stricken with a heart ailment in the 
spring of 1939 and died in September of that year. 

During Canter’s illness, ‘Thomas McNider Simpson served 
as acting dean and was made dean at the beginning of President 
Moreland’s administration. Simpson was a graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon in the Class of 1901. His M.A. degree was 
earned at the University of Virginia in 1907 and his Ph.D. at 
the University of Chicago in 1917. He came to Randolph- 
Macon as professor of mathematics in 1919. 


35. The Virginia Methodist Advocate, May 22, 1947. 
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His reputation as a scholar and administrator won him 
recognition not only on the campus but in such organizations 
as the Virginia Academy of Science and the Association of 
Virginia Colleges. He retired from the deanship in 1952. 

Following Dean T. McN. Simpson’s retirement President 
Moreland divided the deanship, appointing Grellet Collins 
Simpson dean of the faculty and William Alexander Mabry 
dean of men and director of admissions. 

The college has through the years followed the general 
pattern set by the founders, stressing culture in the broadest 
sense of that term. In other words, Randolph-Macon College 
has been and continues to be a liberal arts college. There have 
been added, however, through the years new professorships, 
particularly in the social and natural sciences. In the revision 
of the curriculum adopted in 1946, particular care was taken 
that there should be no overspecialization and that every 
student during his freshman and sophomore years was to be- 
come acquainted with the basic subjects in the natural and 
social sciences and the languages and literatures of the world. 
The list of courses required of all students furnishes a broad 
base which each student must acquire before he selects a 
major field of study. A distinctive feature introduced in the 
new curriculum is that each senior must complete a research 
project in his major field and is to be examined orally by a 
faculty committee. Randolph-Macon is proud of its high 
scholastic record which has been maintained through the 
years and of the fact that for more than 30 years it has had a 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

A significant trend, especially among the older and more 
firmly established denominational colleges of the country, is 


— 


36. For this summary of recent educational trends at Randolph-Macon 
College, I have leaned heavily on W. Alexander Mabry, op. cit. 
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that of selecting laymen with educational experience rather 
than ministers to hold the presidential office. ‘This was true 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and has been true also 
of the men’s college at Ashland. On the death of President 
Blackwell, the trustees turned to another layman, Jesse Earl 


Moreland. 
President Moreland graduated from Southern Methodist 


University in 1918 and three years later, having received his 
M.A. degree, he went at once as an educational missionary to 
Brazil where he joined the staff of the Porto Alegre College, 
an institution of the Southern Methodist Church. From 1922 
to 1926 the served as vice-president and from 1927 to 1934 as 
president, meanwhile acquiring a fluent use of the Portuguese 
language. Returning to the United States he was vice-president 
of Scarritt College at Nashville from 1936 to 1939, and in 
the latter year came to the presidency of Randolph-Macon. 
The following statement from the current catalog of the col- 
lege summarizes the principal material accomplishments of the 
present administration: 


. . . The financial assistance extended to the college by the 
Virginia Conference has been largely increased; notable improve- 
ments in the internal administration of the college have been 
inaugurated, and through the generosity of Virginia Methodists 
in connection with the Crusade for Christ and of other friends 
interested in the improvement of the physical plant, funds have 
been raised for a capital outlay program far in excess of any 
amounts ever before available in the college’s history. ‘These 
funds have been expended in a construction program which has 
resulted in the re-building of Mary Branch Dormitory and in the 
erection of the dining hall, Blackwell Auditorium, and two teach- 
ing buildings, Fox Hall for the social sciences and languages and 
literatures, and Smithey Hall for mathematics. 
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Randolph-Macon College stands on a 35-acre wooded cam- 
pus and has some 15 college buildings, besides faculty resi- 
dences. Three buildings are of recent construction. Fox Hall, 
named appropriately in honor of the professor of history who 
preceded the present Professor Mabry, houses the humanities 
and social science departments; Smithey Hall is the mathe- 
matics and physics building; and Blackwell Auditorium honors 
one of the greatest of Randolph-Macon’s presidents who built 
his life into the institution over a period of more than half a 
ctntury. There are 47 endowed scholarships, a faculty of 18 
full professors, nine associate and assistant professors and 
four instructors and a department of physical education with 
a staff of three members. The library, built in 1923, was a gift 
of the Carnegie Foundation and contains some 40,000 volumes. 
The library also has a number of memorial collections, the 
most important being the library of William E. Dodd, housed 
in a special room of the library and consisting of the private 
library of one of Randolph-Macon’s most distinguished 
professors. 


This section may appropriately end with the statement of 
the purpose and aim of Randolph-Macon College as given in 
the college catalog: 


Randolph-Macon College is a Methodist institution and an 
integral part of the interests of the Virginia Conference of the 
Methodist Church. Its supreme aim is to realize in the student 
body the Christian ideal of manhood. It is its policy to have 
officers who are not only thoroughly competent in their several 
departments but who are also, by life experience, Christian men 
of the highest type. ‘The moral and religious instruction, by pre- 
cept an example, is positively Christian and in accordance with 
the teachings and practices of the Methodist Church. Diligent 
effort is constantly made to create an atmosphere helpful to the 
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growth of virile Christian character and free from those destructive 
elements that weaken the spiritual life of young men. 


Vil 


In 1890, the Randolph-Macon College Board of ‘Trustees 
decided that the students coming to the college should have 
an opportunity for a thorough preparation for college courses 
and established Randolph-Macon Academy. The new school 
was opened at Bedford. Under the leadership of E. Sumpter 
Smith, A. M. Hughlett, and, later, of Col. William R. Phelps, 
this academy attained a high academic standing and a wide 
reputation. However, because of its location, it mainly at- 
tracted students from the Virginia Conference, few coming 
from the Baltimore Conference area. Hence Randolph-Macon 
Academy in Front Royal was established in 1892 to provide 
for students from the Baltimore Conference, with Dr. Beverley 
W. Bond as principal. His successor was Charles L. Melton, 
who served the school as professor, principal, and — after con- 
solidation — as dean, from 1892 until his death in 1939. 

These academies served their purpose in a splendid manner 
and from them many students went to Randolph-Macon and 
other colleges to prepare for the ministry, for teaching, and for 
other professions. ‘The establishment of these academies was 
a major factor in creating higher standards for Virginia public 
high schools. As public education developed, however, the 
securing of students became something of a problem for the 
academies. Some began to think that the preparatory schools 
could become a burden financially and jeopardize the assets 
of colleges, thus making it difficult to secure funds for endow- 
ments and expansion. In 1933 the Board decided to close the 
Bedford school, combining the two academies in the new 


plant at Randolph-Macon Academy at Front Royal. This 
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school, with Col. John C. Boggs as headmaster, continues to 
operate successfully. 


Shortly after the Board of Trustees of Randolph-Macon 
College established Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


. . . the corporators of the Danville College for Young Ladies, 
Methodist laymen, assisted by other friends of education, presented 
to the Randolph-Macon Board, free from all incumbrance, the 
excellent building of that institution for the purpose of establish- 
ing for the academic education of girls and young ladies in the 
usual subjects of a good seminary, and to prepare those who shall 
be able to prosecute their further education, for advanced classes 
of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College or any such institution. 
Considering that this work would be valuable in itself, and that 
it would constitute a logical extension of the Randolph-Macon 
system by providing an institution occupying-a similar relation to 
the Woman’s College as is sustained by the Academies to the 
College at Ashland, the Trustees, on the 17th of June, 1897, 
accepted the offer, and have organized the institution with a 
Faculty and Course of Instruction as set forth in the following 
pages.%8 


The Institute was popular and the student body increased to 
such an extent that an addition was made to the main build- 
ing in 1907. Friends made gifts of real estate and in many 
ways showed vital concern. A debt had been incurred when 
the addition was made and this proved a burden. Even 
though the school was full, the tuition was so low that the 
debt increased. In March, 1930, the Randolph-Macon College 
Board notified the administration of the Institute that it would 
be discontinued at the close of that session. 


The property was sold to a group of Danville citizens who 
continued the operation of the school on a non-profit basis, 


38. Catalog of Randolph-Macon Institute, 1898-99. 
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under the name of Stratford College. John C. Simpson, a son 
of T. McNider Simpson — long a leader in the Virginia Con- 
ference — and brother of Dean T. McN. Simpson of Randolph- 
Macon College, had served as president of the Institute and 
continued to head the institution. Though no longer con- 
trolled by the Church, a close relation to Virginia Methodism 
continues to be maintained. President Simpson, an indefati- 
gable layman, has served for many years as the president and 
guiding spirit of the Virginia Conference Historical Society. 


Vill 


In 1892 the Methodists of the Farmville District of the 
Virginia Conference secured a charter for Blackstone Female 
Institute. The announced purpose of the school was to provide 
instruction to young women under positive Christian influ- 
ences at the lowest possible cost. A campus of six acres was 
secured, located at the edge of the town of Blackstone, donated 
by the Blackstone Land Company, and a building of three 
stories was erected at a cost of $25,000. The school opened in 
1894 with six teachers and 29 resident students. The school, 
under the presidency of James Cannon, Jr., prospered and by 
1900 an exact duplicate of the main building was added which 
provided for 40 new student rooms besides additional class- 
rooms and an enlarged dining room. Again in 1906 the in- 
stitute’s plant was again enlarged to care for the more than 
300 young women then in attendance. The new wing pro- 
vided 40 additional student rooms besides a large assembly 
hall, library, a home for the principal and other necessary 
rooms and offices. In 1915, 20 years after its opening, two 
additional years were added to the curriculum and the name of 
the school was changed to Blackstone College for Girls. In 
1929 Blackstone College represented an investment of 
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$484,348 in buildings, grounds and endowment, had a teach- 
ing staff of 11, a student body of 232, and a graduating class 
of 69. 

James Cannon, Jr., was the first president of Blackstone 
Institute and served the school until his election to the 
episcopacy in 1918. It was his leadership and energy which, 
more than any other factor, largely accounted for the school’s 
phenomenal growth during its early years. 

In 1950 changing conditions brought about the closing of 
the school. 


IX 


Ferrum Junior College is the most recent educational enter- 

prise of the Virginia Conference. It was established as Ferrum 
Training School in 1913 by the Virginia Conference Board of 
Missions in cooperation with the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Conference, now the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. Its purpose was to serve the youth of the mountains of 
western Virginia, where school and church opportunities were 
woefully inadequate. Franklin County, in which Ferrum Col- 
lege is located, had but one high school when the school 
opened, while the adjoining County of Patrick was equally 
limited in educational opportunities for its youth. Two years 
‘after Ferrum College opened it had 108 students and ten 
officers and teachers. For a number of years branch elementary 
schools were carried on in connection with Ferrum College 
when student attendance in both the college and branch 
schools reached 600. 

No worthy applicant for admission was ever turned away 
for lack of money. Each student was expected to pay as much 
as he or she was able while the remainder of the cost of their 
schooling was earned by work on the school farm or dairy. 
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Today there are some 15 buildings and a farm of 640 acres 
together with an endowment of some $175,000. B. M. 
Beckham, a graduate of Randolph-Macon College, was the 
first head of the college and served until 1934, when on the 
advice of his physician he resigned to assume less arduous 
work in the Virginia Conference. When he came to Ferrum 
he found barren hillsides; when he left there were 11 build- 
ings on a 50-acre campus and a farm of 640 acres with great 
barns and fields of growing crops. 

In its curriculum the college combines the academic with 
the practical and lists courses in such usual junior college 
subjects as English, modern languages, mathematics, ethics, 
Old and New Testament, and also such practical studies as 
dairy science, livestock and poultry production, and even a 
seminar on preaching.*? The present president is C. Ralph 


Arthur. 


39. Ferrum Junior College Catalog, 1953-54 and a manuscript History 
of Ferrum Junior College by Deroy Claudia Campbell, an ales of 
Ferrum, and a senior student at Randolph-Macon. 
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DUNCAN MEMORIAL CHAPEL, RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, ASHLAND, VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Before and After Unification 


I 

A fh Virginia Conference celebrated its one hundredth anni- 
versary at its regular session held in Portsmouth on November 
15, 1882. At the session of the Conference in 1879 a com- 
mittee had been appointed to look into the matter as to the 
number of conferences that had been held in Virginia. The 
committee’ reported the following year, stating that instead of 
numbering the conferences from 1796 when the Church was 
divided into six annual conferences as had been done up to 
that time, as a matter of historic fact the first conference held 
in Virginia was in 1782, which meant that the year 1882 was 
the centennial year. ‘The following account of the Conference 
of 1782 from Asbury’s Journal CVol. I, pp. 444-445) finds an 
appropriate place here: 


1. The committee consisted of Alexander G. Brown, Chairman, John E. 
Edwards, Leroy M. Lee, George W. Nolly, and P. A. Peterson. 
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Tuesday [April] 16 [1782]. We set out and on the next day 
[17th] reached Ellis’s, at whose house we held a conference. The 
people flocked together for preaching: Mr. Jarratt gave us a 
profitable discourse on the 14th chapter of Hosea. In the evening 
the preachers met in conference: as there had been much distress 
felt by those of them in Virginia, relative to the administration of 
the ordinances, 1 proposed to such as were so disposed, to enter 
into a written agreement to cleave to the old plan in which we 
had been so greatly blessed, that we might have the greater con- 
fidence in each other, and know on whom to depend: this in- 
strument was signed by the greater part of the preachers without 
hesitation. . . . We received seven in connection, and four re- 
mained on trial. At noon Mr. Jarratt spoke on the union of the » 
attributes. 

Friday, 19. We amicably settled our business and closed our 
conference. Mr. Jarratt preached. ... We had a love feast — the 
power of God was manifest in a most extraordinary manner — 


preachers and people wept, believed, loved and obeyed.? 


The Centennial celebration centered in two historical ad- 
dresses before the Conference, the first by President William 
W. Bennett of Randolph-Macon College, the second by John 
E. Edwards, a much beloved and eloquent member of the 
Conference. Both for many years had been recognized leaders 
in the Church and both were nearing the close of long and 
influential careers. No one in the Conference was so well 
qualified to survey the history of the Virginia Methodism as 
William W. Bennett. In 1871 he had published his Memorials 
of Methodism in Virginia, covering the years from 1772 to 
1829, which remains the most important and reliable source 


for the sixty years of Virginia Methodist history. Born in the 
2. Journal of Francis Asbury, Vol. 1, pp. 444-445. There had been two 
previous conferences held in Virginia, the first at Leesburg on May 19, 


1778, the second at Fluvanna, May 18, 1779, but neither had been at the 
call of Asbury. See Minutes of Conferences (1773-1828), pp. 9-17. 


Sou 


city of Richmond in 1821, as a boy of 17 he had made a 
profession of conversion. He attended the University of Vir- 
ginia and was admitted into the Virginia Conference in 1842; 
thus his active career in the Church had covered a span of 40 
years and no one had served in so many different capacities. 
He had held two important pastorates in Richmond, had been 
a chaplain in the Confederate army and had acted as agent of 
the Soldiers Tract Society during the war. At the war’s end, 
as has been noted, he took over the editorship of the bankrupt 
Richmond Christian Advocate and when he assumed the 
presidency of Randolph-Macon College in 1877 he turned the 
paper back to the Conference with all its debts paid. 

Several newspapers in their announcements of the Virginia 
Conference Centennial celebration had stated that “Rev. 
Robert Williams, Dr. John E. Edwards, and Dr. William W. 
Bennett” were to be the speakers on this historic occasion. 
This newspaper blunder furnished Bennett with an appropriate 
cue for his opening statement. 


Robert Williams [he began], is not here. He is dead. His dust 
has long since mingled with the common dust in an unknown 
grave. His spirit has joined 

— “the blood besprinkled bands 


on the eternal shore.” 


And yet this statement, formally untrue, is really true. Robert 
Williams will speak to us—not in words, but in deeds mightier 
than any words. And so will the noble men who followed him in 
the work of spreading Scriptural holiness over these lands. “Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 


3. Many of the rare manuscript materials which Bennett had collected 
in the preparation of his Memorials of Virginia Methodism, including the 
manuscript Journal of Stith Mead, were destroyed in the great fire which 
swept the city of Richmond after its evacuation by the Confederate eee 
during the early days of April 1865. Fortunately the author had taken the 
manuscript of his Memorials to his home in another part of the city. 
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Bennett’s address was largely built around the heroes of 
Virginia Methodism’s first one hundred years. There were 
Robert Williams, Francis Asbury, George Shadford, Edward 
Dromgoole, Jesse Lee, William McKendree, Stith Mead and 
a host of others like them. “They lived on scant coarse food, 
and preached day and night, as if the next was to be the day 
of judgment . . . Their theology was scant and simple, but 
engrafted upon a splendid stock of common sense, which made 
them preachers of astonishing power.” Some of their early 
circuits were 400 and more miles around. Often there were 
treacherous swamps to cross, abounding in rattlesnakes, and 
steep mountains to climb. They preached to Universalists, 
Hell-Redemptionists, Deists, Atheists, and ordinary sinners. 
Their stopping places were the rude cabins of the poor, but 
their hosts received them kindly and gave them the best they 
had. But after all of these hardships a glorious victory awaited 
them. When conference came at the close of the year’s endless 
labor they were able to report converts by the hundreds. 


John E. Edwards, the second Centennial speaker, has been 
characterized as the pastor-preacher of his day. He had joined 
the Virginia Conference in 1835 and throughout his long 
ministry had never held a presiding eldership or a secretarial 
office, but had served the Church in the largest towns and 
cities as a preacher, filling that essential office as few have 
done. He was a member of every General Conference from 
1858 to 1890 and “in council he was first among all.” Spiritual 
unction combined with cultivated taste characterized his 
preaching. 

Dr. Edward’s Centennial address was entitled “A Personal 
History of the Virginia Conference” and was a lively account 
of the changes which had taken place in Methodist people, 
both preachers and people, over the span of a hundred years. 
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In the course of his address he raised the question: “Were they 
(the preachers and laymen of an earlier day) better men and 
women, better Christians than their successors of the latter 
half of this century?” and he answered: 


In some respects they were. They were more consistent in their 
profession than we. They prayed more; they practiced more self- 
denial; they were less worldly-minded, if you know what that is; 
they were more scrupulously conscientious about small things; 
they enjoyed or seemed to enjoy more religion; they died more 
triumphantly than their successors in our day. . . . They talked 
more about religion and made more strenuous personal efforts to 
get sinners converted. They were more intensely, earnestly re- 
ligious than we. They read more religious biography, were better 
acquainted with Wesley’s . . . sermons, and better informed on 
early Methodist history than the rank and file of Methodists in 
the present day. But the Methodists of the present day in Virginia 
do more church work, are more liberal in giving, and have a larger 
share of cultivation, and take more active part in church enter- 
prises than Methodists of an earlier day. This is owing in part, at 
least, to the change in circumstance and the march of improve- 
ment. . . . [he preachers of our day are better educated, dress 
finer, get better salaries, eat more, fast less, laugh and talk more, 
read more theology and less of the Bible, travel less on horseback, 
marry sooner, have more money, . . . live longer, and die with less 
shouting than the earlier Methodist preachers.* 


The Centennial year saw the passing to the eternal shore 
of Leroy Lee, one of the truly notable figures in Virginia 
Conference history. His uncle, Jesse Lee, was the first native 
Virginian to enter the Methodist ministry. His grandfather, 
Nathaniel Lee, with his wife Elizabeth and their numerous 
family, was converted under the preaching of Devereux Jarratt. 


4- Both addresses are found in the Virginia Conference Minutes (1882), 
pp: 105-141, 
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and welcomed the first Methodist preachers to come to Vir- 
ginia. Leroy Lee was indeed of distinguished Methodist 
lineage. Born in 1808, he professed conversion under the 
ministry of William A. Smith in 1827, and a few weeks later 
joined the ranks of the itineracy under the presiding eldership 
of Hezekiah G. Leigh. He rode large circuits in Virginia and 
North Carolina until 1835 when he was sent to the pastorate 
of ‘Trinity Church, Richmond. There his pastorate came to a 
tragic end, when, within a few weeks fire destroyed the church. 

Appointed editor of the Christian Sentinal, a paper just 
acquired by the Virginia Conference as a conference organ, 
later to become the Richmond Christian Advocate, Lee tre- 
mained there for more than 20 years. As an editor he was 
fluent and forcible; in controversy sharp and formidable, using 
tidicule and sarcasm with telling effect. When the Southern 
Church was formed it had no abler advocate and he continued 
high in its councils to the end of his long ministry. Resigning 
the editorship in 1858 he re-entered the pastoral ministry, 
serving in the course of 20 years four terms as a presiding 
elder, two of which were on the Richmond District and also 
four pastorates at Centenary Church, Lynchburg, and churches 
in Norfolk and Richmond. His last charge was Randolph- 
Macon College. He was a member of every General Con- 
ference from 1844 to his death and was chairman of many 
important committees. He possessed a fund of exquisite 
humor, had an inexhaustible store of information, rare homi- 
letical gifts and was always ready and strong in debate. His 
Life and Times of Jesse Lee and Bennett’s Memorials of 
Methodism in Virginia are the two most able and trustworthy 


books on the early history of Virginia Methodism. 


The successors of Leroy Lee to the editorship of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate have been among the most able 
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men in the Virginia Conference. ‘They include such names as 
Leonidas Rosser, James A. Duncan, and William W. Bennett, 
but undoubtedly the most brilliant and original of them all 
was John J. Lafferty, who succeeded Bennett in that influential 
post. A native Virginian, Lafferty received his college training 
at Emory and Henry College and at the University of Virginia 
and was admitted to the Virginia Conference in 1857. He 
served as chaplain of a cavalry regiment in the Confederate 
Army and was later commissioned a major of cavalry. He be- 
gan his newspaper career on the Lexington Gazette, where 
his editorial work so impressed General Robert E. Lee, then 
president of Washington College, that he appointed him the 
first teacher of journalism in the college. Appointed as asso- 
ciate editor of the Richmond Advocate in 1874, he succeeded 
to the editorship in 1877 and remained at that key post in 
Virginia Methodism until his death in 1909. His editorials 
were always exuberant and brilliant, mingled with wit and 
satire. He was fearless in denouncing real or fancied abuses 
of clerical power or privilege, and although not a few of his 
brethren felt the sting of his invective he kept their admiration 
to the end while “the sincerity of his life and the genuineness 
of his faith were never questioned.” 

The Virginia Conference in its Centennial year had a total 
of 58,166 white and 78 colored members; there were ten dis- 
tricts as follows: Richmond with 6,905 members; Charlottes- 
ville with a membership of 6,063; Lynchburg, 6,763; Danville, 
4,545; Farmville, 5,954; Petersburg, 5,064; Murfreesboro, 
6,495; Norfolk, 6,468; Randolph-Macon, 5,982; Eastern Shore, 
Boo 

5. See H. M. DuBose, op. cit., for characterizations of John J. Lafferty, 


Pp: 235-236; Leonidas Rosser, pp. 98-100. Also Virginia Conference 
Minutes, 1909, pp. 36-37. . 
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The 1880's may be taken as a turning-point in the develop- 
ment of Virginia Methodism. Such institutions as the class 
meeting and the camp meeting, which had served Virginia 
Methodism with such effectiveness for a hundred years, were 
now rapidly declining and were evidently on their way to final 
extinction. The increasing number of stationed preachers and 
the rise of the mid-week prayer meeting made the class leader 
and the class meeting superfluous, particularly in the larger 
centers. Many of the older people still clung to these time- 
honored institutions, though with each succeeding generation 
their numbers were gradually declining. To many of the 
older people, both laity and preachers, the disappearance of 
the class meeting meant not only a great loss to vital and 
heart-warming religion, but not a few thought it a sure in- 
dication that Methodism was rapidly approaching its end. 

Although the camp meetings were not extinct, and many of 
the old camp-meeting grounds were still maintained, they no 
longer held the important place in the life of the Church 
which they had done and were no longer considered the 
“Methodist harvest time” as Francis Asbury had once charac- 
terized them. Articles and communications began to appear 
in the Church papers, from ministers and serious-minded lay- 
men, expressing grave concern over such trends. A common 
complaint was that the very nature of Methodism was chang- 
ing. Formerly, they stated, Methodism had been a living 
organism, it was now rapidly becoming a “mere mechanism.” 
Among specific symptoms were the decline of the class leader, 
the drying up of the local ministry, the widespread and in- 
creasing laxity in the administration of discipline, the toning 
down of the lines between the church and the world, the 
decline of positive conversions and the consequent loss of 
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Methodism’s grip on the masses. To some, doubtless, these 
happenings meant progress, to others they meant the discard- 
ing of the very fundamentals which had always characterized 
Methodism.® 

Following the end of Reconstruction the whole nation ex- 
perienced an economic boom in which Virginia shared. ‘The 
following editorial from the Richmond Whig and Advertiser 
presents a clear picture of what was taking place in the city 


of Richmond: 
We find a new race of rich people have been gradually spring- 


ing up among us, who owe their wealth to successful trade and 
especially to manufactures. . . . [They] are taking the leading 
place not only in political and financial affairs, but are pressing to 
the front for social recognition. . .. They may be parvenuish, and 
want something of the polish which is the heritage of birth or 
only acquired by many generations of refining influences; but 
these are trifling matters. .. . Our provincial characteristics are fast 
disappearing, and we are not only advancing toward metropolitan 
development, but are losing our petty, narrow prejudices and be- 
coming truly cosmopolitan. . . . We are no longer a village, but 
a city.’ 


In this social and economic revolution taking place in the 
South “Virginia was leading the way.” Said John Spencer 
Bassett in 1903, “The rise of the middle class has been the 
most notable thing in connection with the white population 
of the South since the war . . . and the professions seem to be 
going the same way.”® Bishop Atticus G. Haygood thus sum- 

6. See Wiliam W. Sweet, Methodism in American History, Nashville: 
The Abingdon Press (Revised and enlarged edition) 1954, pp. 332-340. 

7. Richmond Whig and Advertiser, April 4, 1876. 

8. See John S. Bassett, “The Industrial Decay of the Southern Planter,” 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, N. C.), Vol. II (1903), pp. 


112-113. Also Woodward, op. cit., Chapter VI, “The Divided Mind of the 
New South.” 
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marized the changes in Southern thinking in the decade and 
a half following the close of the war: 

Does history record an example in any race or age, where a 
people of strong character went so far in fifteen years as the 
Southern people — a race of Anglo-Saxon blood — have gone since 
1865 in the modification of opinion, in the change of sentiments 
that had been, through generations, firmly fixed in their thinking 
and feeling? The change in the opinions and sentiments of the 
Southern people since 1865 is one of the most wonderful facts 
of history.? 


The changes taking place in Methodism were inevitable in 
the light of the social and economic changes everywhere under 
way. The Church is an integral part of American life and 
cannot stand apart from the social, economical and cultural 
trends in society. In the very nature of the case Methodist 
people were bound to become economically prosperous. John 
Wesley early envisaged what would take place among Metho- 
dist people facing social and economic change. The Methodist 
emphasis upon personal redemption, individual worth, faith- 
fulness and frugality are sure to be reflected in the economic 
life of Methodist people. Wesley saw the problem clearly in 
his day and dreaded the inevitable result, as the following 
from his Journal shows: 

I gave my brethren a solemn caution “not to love the world, 
neither the things of the world.” This will be their grand danger; 
as they are industrious and frugal, they must needs increase in 
goods. This appears already. In London, Bristol and most other 
trading towns, those who are in business have increased in sub- 
stance sevenfold, some of them twenty, yea, an hundredfold. What 
need, then, have these of the strongest warning lest they be en- 
tangled therein, and perish! 


9. Atticus G. Haygood, Our Brother in Black: His Freedom and His 
Future (Nashville, 1881), p. 101. 
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Religion must necessarily produce both industry and frugality 
and these cannot but produce riches. But as riches increase so 
will pride, anger, and love of the world in all its branches. 


How to meet this dilemma gave John Wesley growing con- 
cern and he returns to the theme again and again. “We ought 
not,” he says, “prevent people from being diligent and frugal; 
we must exhort all Christians to gain all they can, and to save 
all they can — that is in effect to grow rich.” Yet he recognized 
that growing wealth among Methodist people constituted a 
danger to their interest and concern for their own and other's 
souls, and he left this well known and oft quoted formula for 
meeting the problem of growing wealth among Methodists. 
All Christians were to be exhorted to gain all they can, to 
save all they can, and give all they can, thus the more they 
gain the more they grow in grace, and “the more treasure they 
lay up in heaven.” 

What came about during the latter years of Wesley’s life in 
changing the economic and social status of Methodism in 
Britain was now taking place in Virginia Methodism. No 
longer were the Methodists drawn chiefly from among the 
humbler economic and social groups, but there were many 
from the upper and upper-middle classes who were now en- 
rolled as Methodists. And it was from this group that the lay 
leadership of the Church was largely drawn. With the intro- 
duction of lay representation in both the General and Annual 
Conferences in the Southern Church there was a natural 
tendency to place greater stress on business efficiency in church 
affairs, and men of substance increasingly came to occupy 
places of lay leadership. There was accordingly a tendency 
to place greater emphasis upon organization and administra- 


10. The above quotations are found in The Journal of John Wesley 
(Curnock Edition), Vols. IV, p. 30; V, p. 101; VI, p. 255; VIII, pp. 96-97. 
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tion. This emphasis, together with the rising economic status 
of the whole Methodist membership, was reflected in the 
building of larger and more costly churches in all the larger 
towns and cities throughout the Conference. 

“The success of Methodism in the South,” wrote Dr. Alfred 
E. Dickinson, the editor of the Baptist Religious Herald pub- 
lished in Richmond, “is worthy of special note”: 


In former years it was not a rare thing for rich Methodist fam- 
ilies to go over to the Episcopalians; and not infrequently, too, their 
talented and inspiring young preachers were restless until they 
finally found more congenial surroundings in the old mother 
Church, in whose fellowship John Wesley lived and died. But 
it is different now. The Methodists excel us all in wealth and in 
numbers in nine-tenths of the larger cities and towns of the South, 
and no preachers are more loyal to their church than they." 


Ill 


The years from 1844 to 1865 constitute the most distressing 
period in the history of American Methodism. ‘They were years 
of gathering storm, of widening abyss. he Episcopal address 
to the New Orleans General Conference of 1866 contained 
these words: 


In respect to the separate and distinct organization of our 
church, no reasons have appeared to alter our views, as expressed 
in August last. No proposal of fraternal relations has come to us 
from others. While the attempt to take forcible possession of our 
property and to disintegrate our church declare the mind that 
would destroy, let it be ours to show the mind that was in Christ. 


11. Letter written by Dr. Dickinson to Independent (New York) and 
quoted in the Nashville Christian Advocate, April 4, 1895. 

12. The entire address is found in the General Conference Journal, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1886. The above quotation is on pp. 
18-19. 

In August 1865 Bishops Andrew, Paine and Pierce met in Columbus, 
Ga., and drew up a Pastoral Letter which was sent throughout the Church, 
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Yet a faint glimmer of fraternal sunlight did break through the 
clouds of mutual suspicion at the New Orleans General Con- 
ference. A telegram was received a few days after the con- 
vening of the Conference from the secretary of the New York 
East Conference presenting Christian salutations to their 
Southern brethren and inviting the New Orleans Conference 
to make Sunday, April 8, 1866, a day of special prayer both in 
private and public congregations for the peace and unity of 
our common country, “and for a full restoration of Christian 
sympathy between the churches, especially between the dif- 
ferent branches of Methodists within the nation.” To this 
invitation the New Orleans Conference returned a cordial 
response. Greetings were also received from the New York 
Conference in which the hope of reunion was expressed.” 
Thus the way was opened for further-communications be- 
tween the two Episcopal Methodisms. In 1869 the Northern 
bishops at their meeting in Meadville, Pennsylvania, appointed 
two of their number to bear fraternal greetings to the Southern 
bishops at their meeting in St. Louis the following month. 
In their address to the Southern bishops the Northern bishops 
had stated that “As the main cause of the separation has been 
removed, so has the chief obstacle of the restoration.” In their 


in which they defined their position toward the Northern Church and gave 
reasons for their opposition to reunion. Among the reasons listed was that 
the Northern Church “incorporate social dogmas and political tests into 
their church creeds . . . while their pulpits are perverted to agitations and 
questions not healthful to personal piety, but promotive of political and 
ecclesiastical discord, rather than for the ends for which the Church of 
Christ was instituted.” All of the Southern Annual Conferences as well as 
all the Southern Advocates concurred in these opinions. During the post- 
war years the Southern Church considered the Northern Church as steer 
hostile and some among them would even deny “all claims of the Chur 
South to the Christian name.” (See article on the “Two Methodisms, North 
and South” in the Methodist Quarterly Review (1866), pp. 276-279. 

13. See W. W. Sweet, “The History of the Agitation for Union,” in 
A Working Conference on the Union of American Methodism (New York, 
1916), pp. 33-58. 
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reply the Southern bishops stated that slavery was not the 
cause of the separation, as the Northern bishops inferred, but 
that slavery was only the occasion. They also objected to the 
statement “separated from us” and insisted that “We separated 
from you in no sense in which you did not separate from us. 
The separation was by compact and mutual and nearer ap- 
proaches to each other can be conducted with hope of a suc- 
cessful issue only on this basis.” ‘This frank statement on the 
part of the Southern bishops, instead of discouraging further 
attempts at fraternity, cleared the way for other exchanges. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1872 appointed a delegation to bear fraternal greetings to 
the Southern General Conference meeting in Louisville in 
1874. They were heartily received and each of the three 
Northern delegates delivered addresses. Later the Louisville 
conference appointed a committee of nine to study and report 
on the whole matter of fraternity, and their lengthy report 
frankly pointed out the differences between the two Meth- 
odisms which make organic union impracticable." The report 
closed, however, with a resolution calling for the appointment 
of a commission made up of three ministers and two laymen 
to meet with a similar commission of the Northern Church to 
adjust all existing difficulties together with another resolution 
expressing pleasure at the visit of their Northern brethren and 
authorizing the Southern bishops to send a similar delegation 
to the next General Conference of their sister Church. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South appointed as their 
messengers to the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church meeting in Baltimore in May 1876 Lovick 
14. The report insisted that the Plan of Separation be recognized by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and stated that “however others may regard 


that instrument, the Plan of Separation is too important in its application 
to our status and security to be lightly esteemed by us.” 
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Pierce, then in his 92nd year, President James A. Duncan 
of Randolph-Macon College, and Chancellor Landon C. 
Garland of Vanderbilt University.% Both Duncan and 
Garland were native Virginians and both had made notable 
contributions to Virginia Methodism in the field of education. 
Chancellor Garland had succeeded Stephen Olin as president 
of Randolph-Macon College and was the first chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. The aged Pierce, too feeble to attend, 
sent a letter to be read to the Conference in which, after 
relating the story of his rejection as a fraternal delegate to the 
Northern General Conference in 1848, he now rejoiced that 
fraternal relations had been restored. His letter closed with a 
protest against the use of the term “T'wo Methodisms,” insist- 
ing that “there is but one Episcopal Methodism in the United 
States of America and we together make up this one Meth- 
odism.” Chancellor Garland’s address was brief since he stated 
he possessed no gift of eloquence, but President Duncan’s 
address was one of the most eloquent and moving ever de- 
livered in the quest of fraternity, and the entire address might 
appropriately find a place in this story. 

Duncan opened by asking on what grounds did they seek 
fraternity. Not for secular or worldly ends, he answered, not 
simply as a judicious measure for ending unhappy contro- 
versies, not merely as a policy measure, not as a measure of 
sectarian ambition as Methodists, but because the Methodists 
believed brotherly kindness is right in itself. Duncan quoted 
the Divine Master, who had said, “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another,” and who had in- 
stantly supplied the moral element of power such fractured 
love would need by adding “love each other as I have loved 
you.” Duncan continued: 


15. See Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XII, pp. 151-152. 
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O, by what divine influence would our Master cement Christian 
hearts indissolubly together! 

Today let us in true Christian fellowship write upon our armour, 
and proclaim as our sentiment, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us”! 

If fraternity is anything it is at least the end of strife — it is 
peace — it is the calm after the noise of the waters and the tumult 
of the elements, when the Master has said “Peace be still”! It is 
an end of the calamitous spectacle of Christian antagonisms, which 
only bad men applaud. It is exchanging discord for harmony, and 
broken and jarring strings for harps sweetly tuned and full of 
sacred music.!® 


It was under the spell of Duncan’s address that two com- 
missions representing both Episcopal Methodisms met at Cape 
May, New Jersey, on August 17, 1876, and there adopted a 
Declaration and Basis of Fraternity, which “cleared the decks” 
for further action, to use the phrase of Bishop Cranston. ‘This 
declaration stated that: 


Each of said churches is a legitimate branch of Episcopal Meth- 
odism in the United States, having a common origin in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church organized in 1784. 

Since the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South was consummated in 1845, by the voluntary exercise of the 
tight of the Southern Annual Conferences, ministers and mem- 
bers, to adhere to that communion, it has been an evangelical 
Church, reared on scriptural foundations, and her ministers and 
members, with those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have 
constituted one Methodist family, though in distinct ecclesiastical 
connections.!7 


16. Journal of the Methodist Episcopal General Conference, 1876, pp. 
420-431. 

17. Formal Fraternity, (Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, April, 1880), Vol. 2, pp. 344-346. Published also by the 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1876. 
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Such a declaration clearly placing each of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches on an equality in their historic integrity 
was necessary before any definite steps could be taken toward 
final unity. Thus the Cape May Declaration marks a turning- 
point in the story of Methodist Unification, for the “irritating 
discussion of the Plan of Separation was officially closed.” 


From this time forward cautious steps were taken toward 
better understanding and a growing sentiment favorable to 
organic union grew year by year. The exchanging of fraternal 
delegates at each succeeding General Conference became a 
recognized practice in both Churches. The inauguration of 
World Methodist Ecumenical Conferences, which began in 
1881 in London and have continued every ten years, helped 
create an atmosphere favorable to Christian unity throughout 
the world. ‘The central theme of the Second Ecumenical Con- 
ference, which met in Washington in 1891, was unity. In 
1894 the General Conference of the Southern Church adopted 
a resolution requesting the appointment of a Commission on 
Federation and the Northern General Conference in 1896 
adopted a similar resolution. ‘Two years later these commis- 
sions meeting in Baltimore recommended the preparation of a 
common catechism, a common hymn book and a common 
order of public worship, which in due time came into use in 
both Churches. In 1908 the Methodist Protestant Church 
was invited to join the two Episcopal Methodist bodies in 
their efforts for union, to which invitation the Methodist 
Protestant Church responded most graciously. 

The Virginia Conference’s growing interest in Unification 
is indicated by the following plan submitted to the Conference 
at its session in 1909:8 


18. The proposal was signed by W. J. Twilley, J. T. Mastin and J. W. S. 
Robins. See Virginia Conference Minutes, 1909, pp. 86-87. 
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Whereas we the Virginia Conference believing that the glory 
of God, and the progress of Methodism demand a closer relation 
of the various branches of the Methodist Church in these United 
States, and whereas we believe that co-ordination and federation 
can be effected that will [add] impetus and power to the whole 
church, therefore we would respectfully request the General Con- 
ference, that meets in Asheville, May 1910, to take steps looking 
to the unity of Methodism, on the following plans or conditions .. . 


The plan proposed that the United Church take the original 
name, that the United Church be divided into four divisions, 
Eastern, Western, Southern, and Colored; that each division 
was to hold its own General Conference every four years, elect 
its own bishops and other general officials and control the mis- 
sions and educational institutions within its boundaries; that 
preachers might transfer from one division to another with the 
consent of the bishops whose areas were involved in the trans- 
fer; that there be a Federal Conference held every six years 
which would be an appellant court for the whole Church; 
and that the Federal Conference was to have the power to 
transfer bishops from one division to another. 

Although the conference recommended non-concurrence in 
this plan, yet its submission indicates that unification was in 
the minds and on the hearts of the preachers in the conference. 

Between the years 1911 and 1925 the movement for uniting 
American Methodism went forward with every prospect of 
ultimate success. A Joint Commission was created to draw up 
a basis for union which reported in 1911. The Plan provided 
for three or four regional conferences, one of which was to be 
composed of the colored membership. It also provided for a 
body separate from the General Conference or the College of 
Bishops, with power to make all judicial decisions. ‘The South- 
ern Church at its General Conference in 1914 gave unani- 
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mous support to these recommendations, while the Northern 
Church at its 1916 General Conference was satisfied to “hail 
with joy the prospect of an early reunion.” 

Again at their respective General Conferences of 1920 and 
1922 the two Episcopal Methodist bodies created commissions 
to work out another plan for unification. This plan provided 
that the two Methodist Episcopal Churches were to constitute 
separate jurisdictions, with their own Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences, while a General Conference, made up of the same 
delegates as the two jurisdictional conferences, was to have 
specific power over all distinctly connectional matters. In other 
words the plan provided that the two churches were to go 
along much as before, working together wherever possible, 
with the hope that in the course of years the two bodies would 
become one in spirit and life as well as in name. This plan 
met little opposition in the North, but it was warmly opposed 
in the Southern Church, and was unable to secure the neces- 
sary three-fourths vote in its annual conferences. 


IV 


An important issue which came before the Conference, first 
in 1908 and again in 1950-51, was that of the legal relation- 
ship between the Virginia Conference and the educational 
institutions founded under Conference influence. As has been 
noted the original charter of Randolph-Macon College did 
not mention the Methodist Church nor the fact that the col- 
lege was being established under the auspices of the Virginia 
Conference, nor was there any requirement that any propor- 
tion of the trustees were to be Methodists. This fact was un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons which led President William 
Waugh Smith in 1906 to make application to the Carnegie 
Foundation to secure the admission of Randolph-Macon Wom- 
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an’s College to the list of institutions entitled to benefits of the 
retiring fund of the Foundation. In making the application 
President Smith stated that there was no legal relationship 
between the Virginia Conference and the college and that the 
college received no support from the Conference as such, and 
that there was no denominational control exercised over the 
college.!9 The college was admitted to the benefits of the 
Foundation the following year. As a consequence of this 
action the relationship of the Randolph-Macon institutions 
to the Conference soon became an issue of vital importance. 


The Conference acted at once and a committee was ap- 
pointed, of which James Cannon, Jr., was chairman,” to study 
and report on the relation of the Randolph-Macon System to 
the Virginia Annual Conference. The committee prefaced its 
report by stating that the question was in no sense personal 
and its only purpose was to do “that which would promote the 
highest interests of our beloved Church.” The question before 
them was “shall the Church maintain her own institutions 
of learning, and shall it have a voice in their management?” 
The committee maintained that the Church “should both own 
and control her own institutions of learning and that this 
relation was necessary for the best interest of the Church.” 
The committee appealed to the board of trustees to comply 
with its request “to acknowledge both the moral and equitable 
ownership by the Conference of the Randolph-Macon System 
of Schools and Colleges and to unite with us” in requesting 
the State Corporation Commission to so change the charter 
as to give the Conference a voice in the selection of trustees 

19. See Chapter XII above, President Smith undoubtedly had no in- 


tention of alienating the Conference but it was inevitable that the Con- 
ference should react unfavorably. 


20. James Cannon, Jr., at this time was president of Blackstone Female 
Institute (1894-1919) which did not belong to the Randolph-Macon System. 
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“either by nomination, confirmation or direct election” in 
order to set at rest “the anxiety of our people upon this im- 
portant matter. 2! 


On June 9, 1909, the trustees returned the following answer 
to the Conference committee’s request. They declared them- 
selves one of the agencies of the Church and acknowledged 
that the Randolph-Macon System owed its existence to the 
Virginia Conference. “But,” they continued, 


. . . we conceive that the performance of our duties is obligatory 
upon us and cannot either be committed to or shared by any other 
person or association of people. We must, therefore, respectfully 
decline to accede to the wishes of the Virginia and Baltimore con- 
ferences as to the suggested changes in the charter or organization 


of this Board . . . 


But in order to show their respect for the wishes of the con- 
ferences, the trustees proposed 


. .. that when a vacancy occurs in the Board of Trustees, such a 
vacancy shall be filled by the election of this Board, but before 
such election the name of the person proposed . . . shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Conference within whose bounds such 
vacancy shall occur, and upon approval he shall be elected by 
the Board. 


The trustees further declared that in view of the fact that 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College had been accepted by the 
Carnegie Foundation as a beneficiary and, being desirous of 
retaining the closest relationship to the Church and Confer- 
ence “to which we owe our existence,” they thereby declined 
“any benefit from the Foundation” so long as it required the 

21. Virginia Conference Annual Minutes, 1909, pp. 68-76. James 


Cannon, Jr., was the chairman of the Conference Committee and W. A. 
Christian, secretary. 
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severance or weakening of the tie by which the college was 
bound to the Church. 

The Conference committee, however, was still not satisfied 
with the above action of the trustees and asked that they 
“accede” to the well-nigh unanimous request of the two Con- 
ferences that the charter of the Randolph-Macon System be 
changed so as to guarantee to the Conferences participation in 
the selection of persons to fill all vacancies that might arise 
in the membership of the board. Again on November 8, 1909, 
the trustees reiterated the stand they had previously taken. 
But the trustees were by then themselves divided on the 
question as to the legality of the new method of choosing 
trustees as noted above, and in June 1912 a minority of the 
board secured an injunction “restraining the trustees from 
further proceedings in selecting or electing trustees to fill 
vacancies” in cooperation with the Conference. The majority 
of the board then passed a resolution defending its action and 
prepared to test its legality in the court. The judgment of the 
court favored the majority position, stating that the proposed 
method of selecting trustees was not ultra vires (beyond the 
power) or contrary to the terms of the charter of the college. 
The Court interpreted the new plan of choosing trustees as a 
means of seeking advice and did not constitute a delegation 
of power.” 

That the issue of the legal relationship of the church col- 
leges to the conferences was not settled by the compromise 
noted above, at least to the satisfaction of the most insistent, of 
whom James Cannon was the recognized leader, is shown by 
the following petition presented by the Farmville District ask- 
ing the Virginia Conference to memorialize the General Con- 
ference of the Church South as follows: 


22. An account of this important and interesting controversy has been 
given by Cornelius, op. cit., Chapter VI, pp. 133-153. 
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1st. That all institutions which are morally the property of the 
M. E. Church, South, be required to place the title of the property 
held by such institutions in the M. E. Church, South, by whatever 
means the laws of the various states will permit. That a majority 
of the trustees must be either clerical or lay members of the M. E. 
Church, South. 

2nd. No assessment shall be laid or no appropriation be made 
by any duly organized body of the M. E. Church, South, for the 
benefit of any educational institutions a title to whose property 
has not been vested in the M. E. Church, South. (Minutes of the 


Virginia Conference, 1911.) 
Thus ended the first phase of this controversial issue. 


The issue was revived when in 1950 Walter C. Gum moved 
on behalf of the trustees that the Randolph-Macon schools 
“be set up under their separate and individual boards of trus- 
tees.” The President of the Board, James Mullen, a prominent 
lawyer and Episcopal layman, was granted the privilege of 
the floor and presented the detailed plan. This immediately 
raised the question again as to whether the Randolph-Macon 
institutions might not be legally secured to the Virginia Con- 
ference. The plan proposed by the trustees was, first, that 
separate and individual charters were to be set up for 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College and Randolph-Macon 
Academy;* second, the assets of each institution were to be 
property of each individual board of trustees; third, the mem- 
bers of the present board of trustees of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege were to be members of the boards of trustees of the other 
two institutions and that their charters should be as nearly 
like the charter of Randolph-Macon College as would be ap- 
proved by the Virginia State Corporation Commission; fourth, 


23. At this time the Randolph-Macon institutions were Randolph-Macon 
College at Ashland, the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at Lynchburg, 
and the Randolph-Macon Academy at Front Royal. 
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the method of election of new members to these respective 
boards would be by nomination of the board and confirmation 
by the Virginia Conference. 

Garland Evans Hopkins moved as a substitute, which pre- 
vailed, that the matter be referred to a committee of nine with 
instructions to confer with the trustees and bring to the next 
session recommendaions providing for legal control of the 
colleges by the Conference. 

At the 1951 session, the committee, W. Kenneth Haddock, 
chairman, reported that nothing could be done about the legal 
relationship and recommended approval of the trustee’s report. 
Hopkins moved as a substitute, which prevailed after lengthy 
discussion, that the setting up of separate boards be approved, 
that charter provisions be inserted stating that the trustees hold 
the schools in trust for the Virginia Conference, that the trus- 
tees apply to the Virginia State Corporation Commission for 
charters so worded. ‘The substitute also provided that the 
committee should engage legal counsel in case the trustees did 
not agree to the Conference’s request. 

A new committee was appointed with John W. Shackford, 
a veteran of the 1906-1911 controversy, as chairman. 

When the Conference proposals were presented to the trus- 
tees they answered in the negative, but at the same time 
affirmed their devotion and loyalty to the Methodist Church 
and called upon the Conference to join with the trustees “in 
preserving the agreement of October 1911 with regard to the 
relation of the trustees to the Virginia Conference.” 

The Committee now sought legal advice and secured the 
services of T’. Justin Moore, a member of a highly regarded 
legal firm of Richmond. After careful examination of all the 
facts involved, Moore came to the following conclusion: first, 
that there was nothing in the charter of Randolph-Macon Col- 
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lege which gave the Conference or any other branch of or 
organization of the Methodist Church, as such, the right to 
exercise dominion over or otherwise control the college or its 
property. Second, it would be only with the consent of the 
board of trustees of the college that any amendment could be 
made to the charter; third, that it would not be legally possible 
to amend the charter to express the view that the Conference 
is “morally” the owner of the college or that the trustees hold 
the property “morally in trust” for the Conference, and that 
the proposed charter amendment could not properly be ob- 
tained; and finally, in answer to the question, “May the 
charter be amended so as to provide for the election of trustees 
by the Conference?” Mr. Moore stated that formerly this 
would have been permitted, but for twenty years the State 
Corporation Commission had consistently declined to consider 
such amendments, stating that there was a statute providing 
that if “a non-stock Corporation has no members with voting 
powers, the entire voting power shall be vested in the trustees.” 
Consequently, he concluded that “this amendment if proposed 
should and would be refused by the State Corporation 
Commission.” 

The committee accepted these conclusions and presented 
the following recommendations to the Conference: 


First, that the Conference abide by the compact relative to the 
election of trustees entered into in the year 1911; second, that 
they accept the proposal to secure separate charters for each of 
the Randolph-Macon institutions; and third, they request the trus- 
tees of the three institutions to consider ways and means of 
strengthening the long-standing ties between the Church and the 
Randolph-Macon schools. 


The opposition, also with advice of legal counsel, again 
moved a substitute for the report calling on the committee and 
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the trustees to put the matter to a test before the Corporation 
Commission and, if necessary, the State Legislature. After 
this proposal was defeated, William Archer Wright moved 
as an amendment to the third section of the committee’s report 
that the trustees should report to the next Conference session. 
The amendment prevailed. No report was made in 1953 
or 1954 but proposals were presented to the 1955 Annual 
Conference. 

The following statement made by the trustees to the Con- 
ference appropriately sums up the point of view of the 
committee: 

To attempt to place the ownership, legal or equitable, of the 
properties of the corporation in a vast, indefinite and changing 
body not set up to administer the trusts set forth in the charter, 
would be ultra vires; a violation of their oaths, and a flagrant breach 
of trust .. . The moral tie between Randolph-Macon College and 
the Church and the obligation it entails have been recognized 
and lived up to by its trustees for a century and a quarter. It has 
been formally recognized in many ways over the years, including 
its specific embodiment in the agreement reached, and set forth in 
the resolution of October 5, 1911. That solemn compact reached 
after six years’ study and negotiation, is just as binding today as it 
was forty years ago. 


That many will refuse to accept the resolution of 1911 as a 
binding agreement or the opinion of the committee's legal 
counsel is clear. But here the matter rests for the time being. 


V 


The rising tide of temperance agitation which characterized 
the post-war years resulted in the formation of a group of 
organizations whose united efforts and swelling influence cul- 
minated in the placing into the Constitution of the United 
States the Eighteenth Amendment, outlawing the manufac- 
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ture and sale of alcoholic liquor. This was accomplished 
through the united efforts of evangelical Protestantism whose 
members made up the largest proportion of such organizations 
as the Prohibition Party, the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, and the Anti-Saloon League. It was the latter two 
agencies which spearheaded the movement, though the most 
aggressive leadership was drawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, both North and South. In 1900 only five states were 
legally dry, Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, but beginning about 1907 a great wave of 
temperance legislation began to sweep the nation, resulting 
within ten years in outlawing the liquor traffice in 33 states. 
The period is known as the Progressive Era and was charac- 
terized by a determination to root out evil of every variety, 
which furnished a moral climate favorable to the temperance 
cause. 

The whole story of the important part Southern Methodism, 
and particularly Virginia Methodism, played in the accom- 
plishment of this remarkable achievement may be gathered 
about the name of James Cannon, Jr., who in 1902 was 
named a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Anti-Saloon League and in 1909 became the superintendent 
of the Virginia Anti-Saloon League. In this key position he 
succeeded R. H. Bennett, his brother-in-law, also a leading 
member of the Virginia Conference. At the same time Cannon 
was serving as president of Blackstone College for Girls and 
his part ownership of the Baltimore and Richmond Christian 
Advocate gave him an important medium for propagating the 
dry cause among Methodists throughout the states of Virginia 
and Maryland. He also was the moving spirit and partner in 
the establishment of a daily newspaper, The Richmond 
Virginian, in 1910, devoted to the dry cause, which continued 
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James Cannon, Jr. 


publication for ten years. The wet and dry issue came to a 
state-wide vote in Virginia in September 1914 when the 
prohibition forces under the indefatigable leadership of 
Cannon won a dry majority, resulting in the adoption of a 
state-wide prohibition law. As an unfavorable critic truth- 
fully states, Cannon “emerged at once as the most potent 
political force in Virginia.” Four years later Cannon was 
elected bishop by the General Conference of the Southern 
Church. 

At its annual session in November 1917 the Virginia Con- 
ference, through its Committee on Temperance and Social 
Reform, expressed its satisfaction “in the passage by the 
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Senate of the United States, by a sweeping majority, of the 
resolution providing for the submission of the Constitutional 
Prohibition Amendment to the several states for ratification,” 
and urged the Virginia General Assembly to ratify the Eight- 
eenth Amendment at the earliest possible date. In the same 
report the Committee rejoiced “in the patriotic response, of 
the young men of the state and nation, to fight the battles of 
freedom and righteousness.” ‘The report further urged the 
President of the United States and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to “impress upon our allies that while we are willing 
to give freely of our money and of our sons to the winning of 
this war” they would not agree “to lay the sobriety and virtue 
of our manhood as an offering upon the continental altars of 
drunkenness and vice.” At the session of the Virginia Con- 
ference in 1918 the leadership of the Anti-Saloon League of 
Virginia and of America received high praise for sounding the 
death knell to the “body destroying, mind robbing and soul 
damning business.” But the Conference also warned Meth- 


odist people that 


There is a monster in our midst, which if we are wise, we will 
do well to be warned, the monster — apathy. In all great reforms, 
the work is so hard that men are tempted to rest after their first 
achievements, and while they sleep the enemy sows tares, The 
temperance people must not relax their effort for law enforcement 
in our state. 


This was indeed wise and timely warning as the happenings 
of the next 12 years were to prove. | 

The ineffectiveness of the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws proved a sad disappointment to those who had looked 
forward to a sober and law-abiding America. Hardly had the 
Eighteenth Amendment been written into the fundamental 
law of the land before organized resistance to its observance 
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began to manifest itself and a spirit of lawlessness became 
one of the nation’s most gigantic evils. The presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 was a crucial test of the “noble experiment” 
and when the “dry” candidate, Herbert Hoover, won an over- 
whelming victory at the polls over the avowedly “wet” candi- 
date, Alfred E. Smith, hope was renewed that the cause was 
finally and completely won. Bishop Cannon has been credited 
with making the largest contribution of any single individual 
in the nation to the triumph of national prohibition. He 
established headquarters in Richmond from which he directed 
an effective nation-wide, anti-wet campaign and personally 
made speeches in every southern state. Eight southern states 
that had never voted Republican before returned a dry ma- 
jority for the Republican dry candidate. 


The following paragraph from the Episcopal Address of 
the Southern bishops was reprinted in the Richmond Christian 
Advocate on August 23, 1928, at the height of the campaign. 
It well expresses the temper of Virginia Methodist leadership: 


It would be an unthinkable repudiation of our personal respon- 
sibility as Christian citizens, and a base betrayal of those who have 
a right to look to us for moral leadership, to retire from the field 
at this juncture in the warfare with this age-long enemy of man- 
kind. We notify the defenders and the advocates of the liquor 
traffic that the moral forces of the country will not be drawn from 
the field by the cry that they are “bringing the Church into poli- 
tics,” because they are opposing for the presidency a man whose 
personal and official record both brand him as the outstanding 
enemy of National Prohibition for which great reform we have, 
ourselves, not only as citizens, but also as Christian ministers been 
working for many years. | 


The victory of the prohibition forces in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1928, however, only stimulated the “wet” forces to 
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redouble their efforts to force the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, while a spirit of lawlessness, stimulated by boot- 
leggers and rumrunners, swept the entire nation. The follow- 
ing statement of the Virginia Conference in 1929 vividly 
describes the national moral breakdown: 


Men in prominent places drink openly at banquets, men highly 
respected make sport of the law . . . some Christian laymen are 
to be found in guzzling company and some preachers, now and 
then, venture to take their places upon that side. 


The campaign for repeal reached its climax in the presi- 
dential election of 1932 in which the Methodist ‘Temperance 
Boards became the butt of ridicule of the “wet” press and 
“wet” congressmen, and they especially vented their wrath 
upon Bishop Cannon. But it soon became evident that the 
country was bound to go “wet” no matter which party won. 
The “wet” forces piously promised that the saloon was never 
to return and that the evils of bootlegging and rumrunning 
would automatically disappear, while the state and federal 
governments were to reap a golden harvest in liquor taxes. 
What followed in the wake of repeal is well described in 
the Report of the Temperance and Social Service Committee 
of the Virginia Conference in 1937: 


Subtle and misleading propaganda and political expediency led 
to the voting out of the 18th and the voting in of the 21st amend- 
ment. ... Drinking in the United States has more than doubled 
since the repeal of the 18th Amendment, while bootlegging is 
rampant and as much liquor is consumed illegally as legally. 

Crime is at an all time level since 1932... . Jail commitments 
in Virginia have reached such a peak that the judges have found 
it necessary to inflict only fines, since the jails are crowded to 
overflowing. . . . Drinking among women has more than doubled, 
and “more young women are engaged as dispensers of strong drink 
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in this land than are studying in all of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

Drinking among youth is greatly increased. . . . Both distillers 
and brewers advertise to make drinking respectable and popular. 
... Lherefore we as Methodists affirm our historic position as foes 
of the legalized liquor traffic and believe that no subterfuge of 
regulation can be a substitute for absolute prohibition and eradifi- 
cation of this worthless and destructive traffic. 


__ The rising economic and social status of Methodists in the 

nation probably accounted for the lessening of the vigor and 
conviction with which Methodists supported prohibition. But 
opposition to intemperance is a Methodist tradition and any 
movement in this direction will find the Methodists among 
its principal supporters. 


VI 


Methodism has been missionary-minded from the beginning 
and John Wesley’s World Parish has become a reality. ‘This 
world-wide spread of Methodism has come about through 
operation of two main influences. ‘The first was the missionary 
motivation which came out of the great 18th century revivals, 
which affected the entire Protestant world and imbued Meth- 
odism with an indomitable missionary spirit. A second factor 
was the pushing of British and American people into the 
unoccupied areas of the world. While the American people 
were occupying the trans-Allegheny west, the British were 
pushing into the lands of Africa, the South Pacific and South- 
east and Southern Asia. ‘Thus there came to be large numbers 
of English-speaking people living in far-flung places of the 
globe, not a few of whom were Methodists. The winning of 
independence by the Latin American peoples and their estab- 
lishment of republics, modeled after the United States, stim: 
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ulated American interest in their neighbors to the south and 
led to the establishment of Methodism among them. One of 
the earliest of these missions was that established by Southern 
Methodists in Brazil in 1874, which soon developed into an 
Annual Conference. The Southern Methodists also began 
work in Cuba the year the Spanish-American War ended. 
These are but examples of the numerous missionary enter- 
prises of Southern Methodism, in which the Virginia Con- 
ference in many instances led the way. 


In the year 1908 a new impetus was given the cause of 
missions in the Virginia Conference by the appointment of 
a full-time conference missionary secretary under whose leader- 
ship missionary interest and missionary giving greatly in- 
creased. In 1914 the Secretary reported to the Conference, 
“The work and gifts of our Conference for missions under our 
present plans has become an inspiration and example to the 
entire Southern Church, and everywhere we are spoken of as 
the premier Conference in the missionary enterprise.” This 
position the Virginia Conference has maintained to the 
present time. Perhaps the most vigorous missionary leadership 
given the Conference in those years was that of Thomas N. 
Potts, Conference Missionary Secretary from 1914 to 1921. 


The two Methodist Episcopal Churches joined in the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the beginning of American Meth- 
odist missions in 1819, and set aside the years 1918 and 1919 
for the raising of funds for the launching of a world program 
of missions. The Southern Church set its goal at $35 million 
and the Virginia Conference quota was fixed at $2.5 million. 
Both the entire church and the Virginia Conference over- 
subscribed their quotas. William B. Beauchamp, a member of 
the Virginia Conference and later a bishop, directed the 
Centenary Movement in the South. 
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H. P. Myers served as president of the Conference Board 
of Missions from 1931 to 1942 and did pioneering work in 
creating a program of missionary cultivation. He was Secretary 
of Education and Promotion of the General Board of Missions 
in Nashville from 1936-1940. A fine leadership furnished by 
the conference missionary secretaries through the years were 
a main factor in keeping missionary interest alive. William 
Archer Wright served for many years as chairman of the 
Conference Board ‘and as a member of the General Board. His 
contribution to the whole field of Methodist missions has been 
outstanding. He was succeeded as chairman by Harold H. 
Hughes. Other members of the Virginia Conference who 
have made church-wide contributions to the missions move- 
ment include Eugene H. Rawlings, long-time missions execu- 
tive of the Southern Church; Melville O. Williams, now per- 
sonnel secretary of the General Board; J. A. Engle, currently 
executive secretary of the Joint Division of Cultivation and 
Promotion; and Garland Evans Hopkins, formerly associate 
secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions. In a related 
field, Gaither Warfield, a member of the Conference, serves 
as the executive of the Methodist Commission on Overseas 
Relief. 

The formation of separate women’s societies in the churches 
was but one of the many manifestations of the increasing in- 
fluence of women in American life. From the beginning of 
the Christian Church woman had occupied a place of respect 
and influence, but it was not until the last century that sep- 
arate women’s organizations began to be formed in the 
churches.** The first woman’s society in Southern Methodism 
dates from 1858 when Mrs. N. L. Kelly, the wife of an 


itinerant minister in Tennessee, was instrumental in forming 


24. Inez Haynes Irwin, Angels and Amazons, A Hundred Years of 
American Women. 
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a Woman's Missionary Society which sent financial assistance 
to Mrs. J. W. Lambuth to aid in the support of a school under 
her care in Shanghai, China. The coming of the War be- 
tween the States brought this little society to an end, but in 
1878, Mrs. Kelly, then residing in Nashville, renewed her 
efforts to enlist the aid of women in carrying on the Christian 
task. An organization was effected in the McKendree Meth- 
odist Church in Nashville, in 1874, designed “to forward the 
woman’s work for woman.” During its first five years it sent 
more than $2,500 to Mrs. Lambuth’s school in China. Similar 
societies then began to be formed in other churches; one in 
Baltimore contributed $1,500 to the work in China during its 
first year. Attempts of the women to secure permission of the 
General Conference of 1874 to carry on missionary work 
under their own charter were of no avail. Four years later, 
however, a Woman’s Missionary Society was authorized by the 
Church to carry the gospel to women and children in non- 
Christian lands. The Discipline of 1878 carried the follow- 
ing item: 

In view of the fact that in most heathen countries women are 
only accessible to teachers of their sex, the women of the M. E. 
Church, South, are hereby authorized to organize special mission- 
ary agencies, 


Within a year following its authorization 15 conference socie- 
ties had been formed, one of which was in the Virginia 
Conference.” 

The difficulty of securing parsonages for ministers in the 
west brought an appeal from the Church for women to lend 


25. The materials for this account of Woman’s work are drawn from a. 


Ph.D. thesis on Woman’s Work in Southern Methodism, at Yale University 
(1933), by George S. Reamey, now the editor of The Virginia Methodist 
Advocate. 
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their help, and as a result the General Conference of 1886 
authorized a Woman’s Department of the Board of Church 
Extension. Four years later (1890) the powers and functions 
of the Society were enlarged and the name changed to 
Woman’s Parsonage and Home Missionary Society. Within a 
year following its authorization 472 auxiliaries had been or- 
ganized with a membership of more than 7,000. In 1896 
Miss Belle Harris Bennett of the Virginia Conference was 
made president of the Central Committee. ‘Two years later 
(1898) the name of the Society was changed to the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society of the M. E. Church, South. In 1910 
the two Women’s Missionary Societies, the Foreign and the 
Home, were united. 


An important development in the work of the Women’s 
Societies was their children’s organizations with such names as 
Morning Stars, Helping Hands, Light Bearers, Bright Jewels. 
In the Virginia Conference there was organized a children’s 
group called the Rosebud Missionary Society. Its founder 
was I’. H. Campbell but it was developed to its largest activity 
by Frank L. Kerns. Some of its chapters continue active until 
the present time. Missionary pamphlets and leaflets soon be- 
came an important feature of the work of the Woman's 
Society and reading circles and study groups were widely 
formed and special books were prepared for their use. 


From its organization in 1878 to 1900 the Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions sent out 96 women missionaries to China, 
Mexico, Brazil, Korea, and Cuba. In 1892 the Society founded 
the first school for the training of missionaries to be established 
by any church, the Scarritt Bible and Training School. Located 
first in Kansas City, Missouri, it was moved to Nashville, 
Tennessee in 1892 where, as Scarritt College it continues to 
carry on its work with increasing effectiveness. 
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The growing importance of the woman’s missionary societies 
in Southern Methodism may be visualized by the following 
reports of its increasing contributions through the years: dur- 
ing its first year (1878-1879) the receipts were $4,104.27; ten 
years later (1879-1889) the amount contributed was $75,- 
476.54; in 1900 the amount was $97,164.94, which by 1908 
had reached the astonishing amount of $226,192.88. 


With unification in 1939, the woman’s work of the three 
uniting churches was organized as a division of the General 
Board of Missions and was called the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, which carries on under its own ofhicials. Its 
financial support comes from the Woman’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Service in the local churches. The Woman’s Division has 
three departments, the department of work in the foreign 
fields; the department of the home fields, which includes 
besides the United States proper, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican Republic; the third 
Department is that of Christian social relations and local 
church activities. 


The following facts and figures taken from the report of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service of the Virginia 
Conference for 1954 shows the magnitude of the service 
rendered by Methodist women. The Virginia Conference 
Woman’s Societies of Christian Service joined with other 
Societies throughout the Church in supporting over 2,000 
missionaries in 28 countries, and in giving more than $7 
million for their maintenance. The current membership of 
the Woman’s Societies in the Virginia Conference was some 
54,000. Besides their missionary interests, the Societies con- 
duct study classes and carry on work of various kinds for 
young people. One of its special projects in Virginia is the 
Bethlehem Center in Richmond, a settlement house for 
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Negroes which in 1954 completed a new building where two 
deaconesses are at work. 

The Virginia Conference Woman’s Society has been fortu- 
nate in its three presidents: Mrs. N. V. Coleman, Mrs. R. M. 
White and Mrs. J. A. Berry. Mrs. White, a daughter of 
Bishop Denny and wife of the then secretary of the Confer- 
ence Board of Education, has also served as a member of the 
General Board of Missions. 


VII 


In its beginning Methodism was not only a religious move- 
ment, it was instrumental in producing a veritable social revo- 
lution. However, owing largely to their rising economic and 
social status, the Methodists lost contact with humble people, 
resulting in their social concern becoming increasingly institu- 
tionalized, expressing itself in the establishment of orphanages, 
homes for the aged, schools and colleges. Their support of 
missions continued, but they had come to think of missions 
almost entirely in terms of foreign missions, while those in 
need nearest them were increasingly overlooked and neglected. 

It is unfortunately true that the larger the institution the 
slower it moves in new directions, and when it does move, it 
is usually stimulated by certain dynamic individuals who chart 
the way. Virginia Methodism’s social awakening was directly 
due to two men, both graduates of Randolph-Macon College, 
William Francis Drewry, a devoted physician, and Joseph T.. 
Mastin, a minister in the Virginia Conference. Drewry’s social 
concern began in 1885 when he was appointed superintendent 
of the Central State Hospital for Negroes, where he remained 
until his death in 1934. He exerted the principal influence 
in pushing through the Virginia Legislature the bill establish- 
ing the Board of Charities and Corrections in the year 1908; 
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and was largely responsible for the appointment of Mastin as 
executive secretary of that board. Throughout his ministry 
Mastin had been active in social work. Among his accomplish- 
ments was the establishing of the Virginia Conference Orph- 
anage (now the Virginia Methodist Children’s Home) and 
the transformation of Trinity Church in Richmond, once 
wealthy and socially prominent but then about to close its 
doors, into an institutional church. Within a few years under 
his leadership Trinity Church became one of the most val- 
uable social agencies in the city of Richmond. | 
During Mastin’s term of office as directing head of the 
Virginia Board of Charities, he led the way in creating a social 
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awakening in the state. Early and late he denounced the 
antiquated county jails and alms houses, their unsanitary con- 
dition, and the injustices practiced, and called for the estab- 
lishment of state farms, homes for unwed mothers, new child 
welfare laws, and numerous other reforms in dealing with 
Virginia’s unfortunates. In the words of Arthur James, who 
later (1932) succeeded Mastin as Virginia’s director of public 
welfare, he worked continually to bring the people of Virginia 
face to face with the facts of their state’s social problems and 
largely through his efforts a Department of Social Welfare was 
established by the Legislature in 1922. It is a significant fact 
that the early leadership in Virginia’s social awakening was 
supplied by Methodists and graduates of Randolph-Macon 
College, Drewry and Mastin, Frank Bane and Arthur James, 
the latter two being sons of Methodist ministers. Mr. Bane 
was later the first director of the Federal social security 
program. 

Trinity Institutional Church through the years alternately 
progressed and declined until the depression years of the ’30’s. 
Then, under the leadership of Mastin, who had retired from 
the Department of Public Welfare, great enthusiasm was 
aroused for the kind of work Trinity Church might render 
at that critical time. He succeeded in securing the approval of 
the Bishop and the support of the Conference Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. A director was appointed and 
the program was re-organized into four divisions: Child Wel- 
fare, Negro Work, Church-sponsored Community Programs, 
and Social Evangelism. Craig House was opened as a settle- 
ment house by the Division of Child Welfare, which also 
sponsored a summer camp for boys and girls, named appro- 
priately, Camp Mastin. The Division of Negro work opened 


a community center which later was taken over by the 
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Woman’s Missionary Society and developed into a Bethlehem 
House. 

In 1937 a city-wide social program, the Cooperative Council 
of the Methodist Churches, was established in Norfolk. Mean- 
while Trinity Institutional Church in Richmond was continu- 
ing its work and setting a pattern for cooperation between the 
churches and the relief agencies of that city which gained 
church-wide attention during the depression years. 

Among the social agencies which stemmed from the pioneer- 
ing work in Richmond and Norfolk was the Virginia State 
Conference on Church Social Work, formed in May, 1937 
at a meeting sponsored by Trinity Institutional Church and 
other Methodist social agencies. Leading members of the 
Virginia Conference and representatives of other denomina- 
tions were present. Among the topics discussed were: Organ- 
izing the local church for social service; Social service pro- 
grams in Negro churches; the Church and organized labor; 
and the Church facing inter-racial cooperation. Since the 
advent of the state into the field of social welfare, the churches 
had allowed the state to assume more and more of the burden, 
and the formation of the State Conference on Social Work was 
an indication that church leaders were becoming increasingly 
aware of the danger that the Church would have no vital part 
to play in the redemption of society. Church leaders called 
attention to the lack of cooperation in social welfare between 
church and social workers, and called for a new strategy for 
the church which emphasized planning for action to the end 
that social need would be prevented. 

By 1938 there was a growing sentiment in the sata: 
Conference that larger cooperation among the Conference 
welfare agencies was desirable and a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility of co-ordinating the func- 
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tionings of the 15 Conference organizations and institutions 
engaged in social welfare. The report of the commission con- 
vinced the Conference that a separate over-all agency was 
needed and a Commission on Social Welfare was organized. 
This Commission considered its primary function to be edu- 
cational, but its members were alerted to be on the look-out 
for social and economic injustices which the Commission 
would call to the attention of the State Legislature in an effort 
to get it to enact legislation to bring about needed changes. 
Over a period of 13 years the Commission led the Conference 
to take action on matters such as the following: delinquency, 
crime, prisons and the machinery of justice; social action; 
labor organizations; race relations; rural areas and agriculture; 
temperance; Christian citizenship and world peace, army 
camps and service men; wages, hours and working conditions; 
education and schools; community agencies; health and medi- 
cal care; marriage and the family; conscientious objectors and 
international affairs — a total of 79 recommendations. In other 
words the Commission brought to the attention of the Virginia 
Conference most of the social issues facing the Church and 
the nation during that span of years. 

Although it was not the function of the Commission to 
provide organizations and institutions to carry out its recom- 
mendations, in many cases its action led to concrete action. 
However, the principal purpose of the Commission was to act 
as the conscience for the Conference by pointing out certain 
current problems and suggesting possible solutions. 

When in 1952 the General Conference made it obligatory 
for every conference to establish a Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, the Virginia Conference had already finished 
13 years of activity in these areas. When, therefore, the Vir- 
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ginia Conference went about setting up the new Board, it was 
largely a matter of changing names. 

In its 1953 report on race relations the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations called attention to the legal changes then 
pending in the nation, stating: 


This is a social process which cannot be pushed too fast nor 
delayed too long without serious and costly reaction. Doors must 
be opened, not battered down. The church should be in the fore- 
front of those institutions striving to find proper ways and means 
of promoting friendship and understanding among all races. The 
sad fact is that, in the midst of the tremendous developments in 
interracial relations being witnessed today, most of our churches 
are not only failing to play an active role in helping to guide 
society toward better and more fruitful relationships, but rather, 
like the ostrich, are attempting to avoid the issue by hiding their 
heads in the sand. 


The report further urged that where there were neighboring 
churches of the Central Jurisdiction and of the three inde- 
pendent Negro Methodist churches — the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal, and the African 
- Methodist Episcopal, Zion — “these problems should be studied 
together, not separately.” 

The Board’s report for 1954 considered at length the prob- 
lems raised by the Supreme Court’s decision declaring segrega- 
tion in public schools unconstitutional. It urged the pastors 
“to restudy, in the light of the present situation, their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in the matter of race relations.” It 
called attention to the fact that “ours is a world church” and 
that “as such its responsibiliy is to unite in one fellowship men 
and women of all races and nations. . . . As Christians we 
confess ourselves to be children of God, brothers and sisters of 
Jesus Christ,” and because this is true “there is no place for 
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racial discrimination or racial segregation.” However, the re- 
port pointed out that social patterns which have been long in 
the making are not easily broken down. It urged both Negro 
and white leaders to work together to discover a mutually 
satisfactory formula for the gradual elimination of segregation. 
The report closed with the request that the Conference au- 
thorize the Board to prepare effective study guides in the field 
of race relations for the Methodists of Virginia, and in prepar- 
ing these studies the Board requested authorization to “co- 
operate with such other denominational and interdenomina- 
tional boards and agencies as are willing to associate them- 
selves with the Board .. .”% 


VIll 


The movement toward the unification of American Meth- 
odism reached its final stage between the years 1926 and 1938. 
In the former year the Southern Church appointed a com- 
mission to make a thorough study of all phases of the unifica- 
tion problems with the understanding that the findings were 
to be reported to the General Conference of 1930. Meanwhile 
the Northern Church had gone on record as accepting its 
full responsibility for disunion and declared its readiness “to 
hasten the restoration of unity and union by the acceptance 
of any basis of agreement which may be reached by the 
accredited commissioners of the two churches.” By the year 
1934 the Methodist Protestants had also gone on record 
officially favoring union and the three churches were at work 
preparing a plan for the creating of a united Church. The 

26. This section on the developing of social consciousness in Virginia 
Methodism is largely based on an excellent study by James Hillyer Boice, 


Jr., entitled “Social Action and Virginia Methodism,” prepared at Yale 
University. 
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plan finally adopted by the commissioners and referred to the 
three churches for their consideration, provided, first, for a 
united Church to be called The Methodist Church; second, 
for the acceptance of the historic Articles of Religion prepared 
by John Wesley; third, for an episcopacy; fourth, for a General 
Conference, to meet every four years, to be the supreme legis- 
lative body; fifth, for the division of the Church into six Juris- 
dictional Conferences, one of which was to be composed of 
the Negro Annual Conferences of the former Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; sixth, for equal lay and ministerial representa- 
tion in all conferences; and, finally, for a Judicial Council to 
which all questions of constitutionality and disputed matters 
of Church law were to be referred. 


Perhaps the main factor which made unification possible 
was that the three uniting churches had never lost sight of 
their common historic heritage. They all found in the past 
common standing ground. Each of the uniting bodies had 
also developed a strong historical mindedness, that is, the 
willingness to consider all sides of all the controversial issues 
which had arisen in the past. In other words, the emphasis 
upon the past had come to be not so much to defend their 
former positions but to understand them, and more and more 
all had come to accept a common interpretation of old 
differences. 


The Methodist Protestant Church was the first to ratify this 
framework of Union, the vote being 142 to 39. In its Annual 
Conferences there were only five negative votes. In the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, at its General Conference in 
1938, only 26 votes were in the Negative and 434 in its 
favor. In the Annual Conferences of the Southern Church, 
the vote was 7,652 in favor of union and 1,247 against. The 


Methodist Episcopal Church voted in its Annual Conferences 
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17,239 for union and 1,862 against, while the General Con- 
ference (1936, voted 470 to 83 for union. 

The question of unification came before the Virginia Con- 
ference at its session in 1937 with Bishop Arthur J. Moore 
presiding. The question put before the Conference by the 
presiding bishop was: 

Shall the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, approve and authorize the adoption of the Plan 
of Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, as proposed and recommended by the Com- 
mission on Interdenominational Relations and Church Union duly 
appointed by the General Conferences of these three Churches 
and attached thereto? 


On motion of J. B. Winn, it was voted that when each name 
was called the form of response should be “present and vot- 
ing.” The roll was then called and the vote taken. When the 
vote was recorded the bishop announced the following results: 
number of ballots cast, 434; defective ballots, 2; number 
voting for unification, 395; voting against unification, 37. 
Thus the Virginia Conference had recorded its vote, more 
than ten to one in favor of the greatest unification of Christian 
forces ever to take place in American Protestantism. 

The Baltimore Conference of the Southern Church voted 
218 to 99 for unification, opposition there centering on the 
fact that the Plan of Union split that conference into two 
jurisdictions, each receiving approximately half of its territory. 

While the Annual Conferences of the Church South were 
voting overwhelmingly in favor of unification, there was aris- 
ing in the Southern Church an organized movement in 
opposition to union, and some of its most active leaders were 
from Virginia. Two Southern bishops headed the movement, 


Bishop Collins Denny and Bishop Warren A. Candler. Bishop 
hele: 


Denny’s son, Collins Denny, Jr., of Richmond, was_par- 
ticularly active and was vice-president of an organization 
known as the “Layman’s Organization for the Preservation of 
the Southern Methodist Church.” At the General Conference 
of the Southern Church in 1938, the two opposing bishops 
refused to subscribe to those portions of the Episcopal address 
which dealt with union, partly on constitutional grounds. They 
stated that it is the duty of the bishops to call attention to any 
possible infraction of the Constitution of the Church, and that 
since the North Mississippi Conference had not returned the 
necessary three-fourths vote for the Plan of Union, therefore, 
the General Conference was powerless to act. ‘They also stated 
that the Plan of Union had not been brought to the attention 
of the membership of the Church, and was not discussed in 
the District and Annual Conferences, while the majority of the 
Advocates refused to give adequate information. The address 
closed with the query: “Is it not significant that during the 
recent weeks from the Gulf to the Potomac a spontaneous 
uprising of the man in the pew has taken place in opposition 
to this Plan?’*’ ‘The Layman’s Organization opposing union 
also condemned the Richmond Christian Advocate for sup- 
pressing information opposing unification while Collins Denny, 
Jr., had previously severely criticised the paper for presenting 
only the pro-union side. When he presented his protest to 
the Richmond District Conference it was voted down 50 to 8. 
The presiding elder of the Richmond District, J. Manning 
Potts, stated that the Conference by its vote was defending 
itself as well as the Richmond Christian Advocate, since the 


27. The number of opponents to union was greatly over-estimated, though 
they were very vocal and active. When finally the whole matter was 
decided in a series of Federal Court decisions, the organization which 
brought the suits numbered 18,000. See Walter McElreath, Methodist 
Union in the Courts (Nashville, 1946). For Collins Denny, Jr.’s argument 
before the Judicial Council, see ibid., pp. 30, 33. 
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year previous it had refused to schedule a discussion of uni- 
fication on its program.*® 

The two Dennys, just before the District Conference the 
year previous, had informed the presiding elder that they 
would be present and that an attempt would be made to dis- 
cuss the plan of unification. Accordingly the younger Denny 
made a motion to that effect. The District Conference voted 
against the resolution with only one dissenting vote, agreeing 
that “debate on the subject seems to destroy the peace and 
harmony of the Conference.” Many other district conferences 
followed the example of the Richmond District Conference, 
and took similar action. If the Dennys had been able to carry 
the Richmond District Conference, the whole movement for 
unification might have gone quite differently, and district con- 
ferences throughout the Church might well have been turned 
into centers of controversy.” 

On March 10, 1938, a debate on unification was held in 
the Monument Methodist Church in Richmond, the home 
church of Bishop Denny and his family, where the bishop's 
son, Collins Denny, Jr., was an official member. In the debate 
Colins Denny, Jr., opposed the Plan of Union while it was 
supported by J. W. Moore, a member of the Virginia Con- 
ference who had given church-wide leadership to the move- 
ment for Unification. When the vote was taken, of the 155 
members present, 127 voted against the Plan and only 28 in 
its favor. The editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
J. M. Rowland, prefaced his editorial account of the debate 
by a statement answering the charge that the columns of his 
paper were closed to those opposing union. He explained that 
after wide consultation with leading men in the Church, the 
editorial board voted to keep the debate out of the Advocate. 

29. See Richmond Times-Dispatch, June 2, 1937. 
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The Dennys had, perhaps, considerable justification in their 
contention that they had been hampered in putting their views 
before the Methodist public. The Conference, however, 
viewed the matter as no personal quarrel with the Dennys, 
long one of the first families of Virginia Methodism, but as 
a matter on which the Conference had made up its mind and 
felt further discussion unnecessary. 

In the same month (March 10, 1938) the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth preachers went on record opposing the “Layman’s 
Organization for the Preservation of the Southern Methodist 
Church” and adopted a series of forthright resolutions of 
which the following is the closing section: 


Whereas, in our opinion the attack now being made upon the 
plan [of union] by the Layman’s Organization is schismatic and 
represents an appeal to prejudice and sectionalism and is provoca- 
tive of an unjustified suspicion of our brethren in the M. E. 
Church, and 

Whereas, a spirit of confusion and strife being engendered by 
activities of the organization is seriously disturbing the effective- 
ness of the 2nd phase of the Bishop’s Crusade with its promise of 
spiritual renewal for our Churches, and 

Whereas, at such a time as this, when the world is distraught 
and burdened with conflict and councils of selfishness, there is 
urgent need that all the influences of the spiritual forces of our 
generation should be conserved, strengthened and unitedly ad- 
dressed to healing the distress of the nation. Therefore be it 
resolved: 

That we the Methodist preachers of Norfolk and Portsmouth in 
regular Monday-morning session, reaffirm our faith and loyalty 
to the proposed Plan of Union of the three branches of our 
Methodism, as a step toward a realization of the dream of Jesus 
that we all might be one in Him and in and by our unity witness 
for Him in the world, and 
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That we respectfully, but earnestly urge those who are agitating 
for a division between the laity and ministry of our Church, and 
for the continuance of a Church set up along sectional lines to 
desist from an appeal that seems to us to have no constructive 
and permanent good in it.°? 


The following extracts from an editorial in the Richmond 
Christian Advocate on Race Relations which appeared while 
the discussion of Union was under way, has:a significant bear- 
ing on the whole problem fronting the whole Church: 


The whole issue of world peace is tangled in the poisonous folds 
of racial misunderstanding. Wars are hatched from the brood that 
comes out of the nest of racial distrust and hate. 


The editor insisted that Virginia Methodists could not dodge 
the matter of making race relations “here at home” Christian. 
“If we are not Christian to those who work in the kitchen, the 
nursery, the field and the factory, can we claim to be Christian 
anywhere?” He rejoiced in the fact that racial understanding 
and cooperation was going forward every day, and for this 
“our colored people of Virginia” were given much credit. 
Rowland insisted that “we must so live among them that they 
will have confidence in our religion.” One of the important 
questions before the Church at this juncture was the place 
Negro Methodists would have in the Church of the future, 
and the editor deplored “the propaganda” that was abroad 
arousing fear and suspicion in the United Church that there 
would be racial clashes.*! 


30. Richmond Christian Advocate, March 10, 1938. 

31. Richmond Christian Advocate, April 28, 1938. Joseph M. Rowland, 
the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate was killed in an automobile 
accident on August 17, 1938. He had been editor since 1921. This noble 
editorial was a fitting close to a long and useful church career, covering a 
critical time in the history of Virginia Methodism. In 1939 the Richmond 
Christian Advocate and the Baltimore Southern Methodist were merged to 
form the Virginia Methodist Advocate, with George S. Reamey as editor. 
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Because of the continuing agitation against union carried 
on under the leadership of the two Dennys and others, the 
bishops of the Southern Church requested the Judicial Coun- 
cil to determine the legality of the adoption of the Plan by 
the General Conference and by the several Annual Con- 
ferences. There was presented to the Council a statement 
signed by Bishop Denny and his son, setting forth the position 
of those opposing union on constitutional grounds. ‘The Coun- 
cil gave careful and lengthy consideration to all the constitu- 
tional points raised and unanimously concluded that the action 
of the Annual Conferences and the General Conference in 
approving the union of the three churches “was and is legal,” 
and the “Plan of Union has been legally adopted and the 
Union has been legally authorized in accordance with the 
Plan of Union." 


Thus the way was now cleared for the final step on the 
long road to Methodist union. 


The unification of the three Methodist churches was con- 
summated at a Uniting Conference which met in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on April 25, 1939. The Conference was made up 
of goo delegates, equally divided between lay and clerical. Of 
the delegates 400 were from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
400 from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 100 
from the Methodist Protestant Church. The Virginia Con- 
ference was allotted the largest delegation of any conference, 
composed of 11 clerical and 10 lay delegates. J. Manning Potts, 


32. Those constituting the Judicial Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, were Martin E. Lawson, president; J. S. French, secretary; 
A. C. Miller; Waights G. Henry; J. W. Johnson; A. J. Weeks; Orville A. 
Park; M. A. Childers; Robert L. Flowers. See Richmond Christian Advocate, 
July 14, 1938, pp. 4-9. Hawes P. Clarke, a minister of the Virginia Con- 
ference, was elected an alternate member of the Judicial Council in 1952, 
succeeding to membership on the Council when a vacancy occurred two 
years later. 
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the presiding elder of the Richmond district, led the delega- 
tion.* The leader of the Virginia delegation was assigned to 
the chairmanship of the Sub-committee on the Ministry. ‘The 
committee was charged with writing the sections in the Dis- 
cipline on the Ministry. One of the most prominent questions 
it considered was that of the official title of the head of the 
district. The committee reported in favor of “district superin- 
tendent” rather than “presiding elder.” This change of title 
was seemingly in recognition of the fact that the emphasis in 
the office had changed from one of spiritual leadership to that 
of a larger emphasis upon administration. 


Methodist union brought to the entire church the former 
Northern practice of more-or-less permanent episcopal areas 
formed around stated episcopal residences. The Uniting Con- 
ference assigned Bishop W. W. Peele, already in charge of the 
Virginia and Baltimore Conferences of the Southern Church, 
to the Richmond Area, over which he presided until his retire- 
ment in 1952. In 1951 Bishop Paul Neff Garber returned 
from an overseas assignment in the Geneva Area, and was 


33. The other Virginia clerical delegates were H. P. Myers, William 
Archer Wright, J. C. Robertson, H. P. Clarke, R. P. Riddick, J. W. Pearson, 
J. W. Moore, C. C. Bell, J. B. Winn, and S. C. Hatcher. The lay delegates 
were W. R. Phelps, R. L. Brewer, W. B. Roper, O. P. Newcomb, L. W. 
Wells, E. E. Eanes, W. T. Elliott, B. L. Fisher, Lucius Gregory, and O. R. 
Pettyjohn. The ten alternate delegates were F. L. Wells, W. A. Smart, 
C. O. Tuttle, F. R. Chenault, P. M. Hank, ministers; J. H. Redd, S. H. 
Short, J. F. Small, Mrs. Lee Britt, and G. N. Reed, laymen. 

Eight delegates and four alternates from the Baltimore Conference were 
from the section now in the Virginia Conference. The clerical delegates were 
Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., E. L. Woolf, H. M. Canter, and Hubert Syden- 
stricker, with J. C. Copenhaver and F. M. Richardson as alternates. Lay 
delegates were John H. Rosenberger, John E. Easter, Nolan M. Canter, and 
B. F. Coffman, with Mrs, W. H. Ballengee and W. R. Cross as alternates. 
(The Journal of the Uniting Conference, The Methodist Church, 1939, 
pp: 75-76.) See the picture of the Virginia delegates in the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, May 18, 1939. J. W. Moore was automatically a dele- 
gate as a member of the Commission on Unification. 
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Paul Neff Garber 


associated with Bishop Peele until the General Conference of 
1952, which named him to succeed Bishop Peele as resident 


bishop of the Richmond Area. 


From the standpoint of the Virginia Conference the most 
important action of the Uniting Conference was the merging 
of the portion of the Baltimore Conference lying in Virginia 
with the Virginia Conference.4 The Plan of Union, in plac- 
ing a Jurisdictional line along the northern boundary of Vir- 


34. The Committee on Conferences decided that it would be best for all 
concerned if the portion of the Baltimore Conference within the state of 
Virginia were combined with the Virginia Conference, instead of becoming 
a separate small conference or the nucleus of another conference within the 
state. See Richmond Christian Advocate, May 11, 1939, and May 25, 1939. 
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ginia, took from the Virginia Conference its Maryland terri- 
tory, including the largest churches of the Eastern Shore 
District. The new Virginia Conference included all the ter- 
ritory in the State of Virginia, except for most of Southwest 
Virginia, which remained in the Holston Conference, and a 
small portion of Patrick and Carroll counties, in the Western 
North Carolina Conference.* 


Thus, portions of nine annual conferences of the uniting 
Churches were merged to form the Virginia Conference of 
The Methodist Church.*° These Conferences were as follows: 


Number of Number of 


Charges Members 
Hos aha Vge: NG be Se At aan anaes TE Toh SSS 8 1,843 
Beet rentem Vie Le, OULD ...scncncan rae peesienetrnsns 108 54,001 
Pamestacee-tiantic, My Bocce ane. 2 193 
CS ogni, ONL Eel SIRI AE SO as Cnee 6 1,883 
OTe NM ad aR eR Wear 15 4,172 
ec mearonna MM Peo peancconercences 2 627 
Birr ame, Sot th hails cauteteeetelnce 287 168,822 
ere rotiay NV Bcc lecntsnhnccmraonts 6 1,195 
Cor Lone npeftayele TAY EGG SMe Mies ene anareer ee 6 1,766 

440 234,502 


35. Report of Boundaries of the Southeastern Jurisdiction, Journal of the 
Uniting Conference, The Methodist Church. (Nashville and New York, 
1939), pp. 851-854. 

36. These figures are compiled from the following sources: Discipline of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 1936; Discipline of The Methodist 
Protestant Church, 1936; Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1938, the Annuals of the respective annual conferences mentioned 
for the year 1939, and the Virginia Conference Annual, 1940. In 1940 
there was a decrease in the number of charges owing to a number of 
local mergers. 
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The addition of these charges to the conference resulted in 
the formation of four new districts, Alexandria, Roanoke, 
Staunton, and Winchester. Thus the Virginia Conference in 
the united Church was enlarged to fourteen districts with a 
total of 425 charges and a membership of 234,502.37 The years 
after Unification were years of great growth in Virginia Meth- 
odism, which, 15 years later, had increased to 15 districts, with 
562 charges, and a membership of 300,507.28 Thus all of 
Methodism in Virginia, east of Radford and the New River, 
were united in a single conference, the Virginia Conference, 
with the exception of the N egro churches. These remained in 
the Washington, North Carolina, Delaware, and East Ten- 


nessee Conferences of the Central Jurisdiction.9 


37. Virginia Conference Annual, 1940. Figures are for the previous year, 
when Unification took place. 


38. Virginia Conference Annual, 1954. 
39. Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1 939, passim. 
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